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ALONG THE SOUTH SHORE. 


‘be South Shore is the name given to 

the ‘coast of Plymouth County in Mas- 
sachusetts, extending from Hull to Plym- 
outh on the southerly side of Massachusetts 


jay. Possessing many charming bits of 
coast and rural scenery, it has also historic 
associations which are of the most heroic 
character. Plymouth is the largest township 
in the State. ,The landscape is undulating; 


striking on account of their abruptness. 
The soil is sandy, and therefore more favor- 





GATHERING IRISH MOSS. 


able to the growth of pine 
forests than to agriculture. 
Wi'd flowers abound in 

and among the swamp 
lands, the arethusa, the cardinal-tlow- 
er, the sabbatia (a rare plant of many 
hues), the xyris, ranunculus, and many 
others, and last, but not least in worth, 
the celebrated and exquisitely deli- 
May-flower, which is not, however, as 
suppose, confined to Plymouth County, 
for it is a flourishing denizen of the whole 
of New England. The township of Plym- 
outh is fairly inlaid with lakes of all sizes, 
and so numerous it is fabled that there is 
one for every day in the year. The most 
interesting of these is named the Billing- 
ton Sea, after one of the Pilgrims, who first 
discovered it from the top of a high tree. 


these woods 


cate 
some 


| There still the eagle soars above the placid 
the hills, if not very lofty, are often quite | 


lake, or screams from his eyrie in the cliff, 
as when Massasoit and King Philip fash- 
ioned and shot arrows feathered from his 
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pinions 250 years ago; there the wild-duck | of trees rising 
and the plover, the partridge and the quail, | ers. 
the fox and the raccoon, the rabbit and the 


black among the brea 
The entrance to the port is betwe 
Brown’s Island and Sayquish. Betwe 
squirrel, dive in the lake or burrow on its | these is the anchorage called the Cow-yai 


shores at their own wild will. A consider- | where the privateer General Arnold dragg 
of deer also remain in the Plym- 


able number her anchors, in the winter of 1778, and bilg 


PILGRIM HALL, COURT STREET, PLYMOUTH. 


outh woods, the only spot where they are|on the beach in a frightfully severe gale 
still found in Massachusetts, and probably | Seventy-two out of 106 men were frozen o1 
in New England outside of Maine. The | her decks before succor could reach them 
game-laws allow them to be hunted, but | They were buried in two graves on Buria 


without dogs, during the months of October Hill, and Dr. Robbins, the officiating clergy 


and November. The brooks abound with | man, fainted when called to perform the fu 
fine black bass, and contain some trout. | neral services. 

In the southern part of the township, bor-| Sayquish is a headland corresponding to 
dering on Marshpee, some sixtcen families | the Gurnet; the two form the arms of a let 
of Indians, the remnant of the tribe of that | ter T, of which the shank is represented by 
name, still survive, apparently of pure | the Gurnet Beach, running up to Marshfield, 
breed, and supporting themselves by farm- | and inclosing the three harbors of Plymouth, 
ing and fishing. By the laws of the State | Kingston, and Duxbury as in a lake. On 
they are no longer its wards, but have be- the bold cliffs of the Gurnet are two twin 
come invested with all the rights of citizen- | light-houses, which for generations hav 
ship. 


| warned the storm-driven seaman against 
The town of Plymouth, ineluding Chil- 


| disaster. Opposite the Gurnet, due south, 
tonville, lies on the slopes of several hills | are the brown abrupt precipices of Mano- 
reaching down the of a beautiful | met, 396 feet high. The town itself num 
It is protected from the | bers nearly 7000 inhabitants. The people 
surges of the Atlantic by a long, low, nar- | are mostly descendants of the early settlers, 
row spit like an artificial breakwater. Be-| and are therefore more homogeneous, mor‘ 
yond the spit seaward a shoal called | of the old English stock, than almost any 
Brown’s Island, on which the surf roars and | other community in the United States. The 


shores 
land-locked bay ° 


Is 


rolls wildly enough when a northeaster is 
blowing. It was visible above water when 
the Pilgrims landed, and there were those 


living but recently who had seen the stumps 


place is quiet and orderly, and has a slow 
but steady and healthy growth, and while 
it nowhere presents signs of wealth, is, on 
the other hand, free from appearances of 





ALONG THE 


A PLYMOUTH WILDERNESS. 


poverty and squalor, affording rather an as- 
pect of ease combined with thrift that is 
very refreshing in these feverish times. The 
former commerce and fisheries of Plymouth 
are gradually passing away. Ships from 
the Spice Islands or the legendary East no 


longer unlade at her wharves as of yore, 
and excepting market fishing, her fisher- 
men have deserted her for Gloucester and 
Provincetown. 


They have given place to 
flannel, duck, cotton, tack, and shoe facto- 
ries, and rope-walks, which supplied large 
quantities of cordage for our tleets during 
the late war. The streets are shaded by 
noble elms and lindens, in some cases over 
a century old, and in summer the little town 
is charmingly attractive. 

There is no place in the United States 


SOUTH SHORE. 


that is so completely steeped in historic as 
sociations as Plymouth. The objects of in 
terest are also concentrated within so small 
a space that five minutes’ walk in any direc- 
tion enables the visitor to reach them from 
the centre of the town. The very names 
of the streets suggestively perpetuate his- 
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toric events, as Massasoit, Mayflower, or |Cole’s Hill were appropriately inclosed 
Leyden street. The last, named after the | the canopy directly over the rock. 
town in Holland which afferded the Pil-| Leyden Street terminates at the weste 
grims an asylum, was the first street laid|end in the Town Square—a small op 
space shaded by venerable elms. On o) 
side is the old Town-house, on the nort 
side is the Church of the Pilgrimage, on t} 
west side is the First Church—the fir 
Congregationalist church in America, 1 
church edifice is not exactly on the site o! 
the first building erected, | 
immediately adjoining the s}x 
and is the third that has be: 
built upon t 
present site. I) 
rectly behind thi 
BODY A ; Town Square rises 
HOmas) Cl) Li WY : fs the steep slope « 
WSs YcARS DEFARROAAN eee i Burial Hill. It 
} \ HY eth Ma H a NW) PNS thickly covered 
Len: f ‘ ea with the graves ot 
the early settlers 
The first fort erect 
ed by the P 
grims, used also as 
a meeting - hous 
for a short tim 
stood on the bro 
of Burial Hill. 
Burial Hill is the 
proper — situatio 
for the Pilgrin 
monument nov 
being erected at 
Plymouth; but, as 
this could not lx 
out in New England. On the west side of | placed there without disturbing many tin 
Water Street is Cole’s Hill, in which the Pil- | honored graves, another site, perhaps mor 
grims who died in the first disastrous win- | commanding, was chosen on a hill somewhat 
ter were buried, and the ground over their | higher, northwest of the town, but close at 
graves was then ploughed and sown, in or-| hand. This superb monument was design 
der to conceal from the Indians the large |ed by the late Hammett Billings, and was 
aumber who had fallen. In laying water- | commenced in 1859. It is now very nearly 
pipes some years since bones were found | completed, and soars to a height of ninety 
here which were fully identified as those | feet. All the inscriptions are to be gilded 
of the first Pilgrims. Directly in front of | The principal inscription reads as follows 
Cole’s Hill is Forefather’s Rock. Formerly | “National Monument to the Forefathers, 
on the water’s edge, the building of wharves | erected by a grateful people in remem 
and the consequent accumulation of earth | brance of their labors, sacrifices, and sutte1 
leave it now two or three rods from the|ings for the cause of civil and religious 
water. An attempt to remove it up into the | liberty.” The statues represent Faith sup 
heart of the town in the last century re- | ported by Law, Education, Morality, and 
sulted in the breaking off of a fragment,| Freedom. The monument is to be sw 
which is now in front of Pilgrim Hall, sur- | rounded by a park of six acres, tastefully 
rounded by an iron railing. But the rock | laid out. 
itself was only raised a few feet above its Pilgrim Hall, on Court Street, is one of 
original level, and remained for many years | the most attractive buildings in the coun- 
exposed to the mercy of visitors, and sur-| try; not, let us: hasten to add, on account 
rounded by unsightly shanties and fish-| of its architectural merits, for it is a mere 
houses. But within a few years the sub-| simple square granite structure, to which a 
scription of $30,000 has enabled the Pilgrim | Greek portico of painted and sanded pine 
Society to purchase and move away a num-| wood has been more recently added. Its 
ber of these buildings, and to smooth down | interest centres in the numerous relics of 
and sward the slope of Cole’s Hill. An ele-| the Pilgrims which are preserved there 
gant granite canopy has also been erected | As many of these relics have already been 
over the rock. The bones taken out of | described and illustrated in the article en- 


GRAVE OF THOMAS OLARK, MATE OF THK ‘‘MAYFLOWER,” ON BURIAL HILL, 











ALONG THE SOUTH SHORE. 


tled “The Good Old Times at Plymouth,” | with his initials; also the bones of the In- 
Harper’s Monthly for January, 1877, it is | dian sachem Iyanough, after whom Hyan- 
ficient simply to allude here to a few | nis was named—a savage of whom Winslow 
lich are not mentioned in that article: | says that he was “ very personable, gentle, 
ie musket-barrel with which King Philip | courteous, and fair-conditioned : indeed, not 


S 





THE PILGRIM MONUMENT, PLYMOUTH. 


was killed; the original of the letter written | like a savage, save for his attire.” The 
by that redoubtable warrior to Governor brass kettle given to lyanough in barter is 
Prince; a china mug and pocket-book of | also on exhibition. 

Thomas Clark, mate of the Mayflower; an| In the court-house is preserved the orig- 
embroidered sampler by Lorea Standish, linal charter granted to the Plymouth Col- 
daughter of Miles Standish; a deed written | ony. The visitor to Plymouth will also ob- 
by John Alden, with his signature as mag-| serve North Street, the second street laid 
istrate, dated July 2, 1653, together with | out in New England, running parallel with 
many other deeds and documents; also an| Leyden Street, and the celebrated Town 
ancient spinning-wheel, and the silver can- | Brook, running across the town into the 
teen of Governor Edward Winslow, marked | harbor, well stocked in ancient times, and 
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still to some degree, with bass and herring. !a beautiful sheet of 
Just south of the brook is Watson’s Hill, | every 
where the Pilgrims first met Massasoit, and 
entered into a life-long offensive and deten- 
sive treaty with that hospitable sagamore. 


water. Like almos 
town in Massachusetts, it derives 
name from a spot in old England endear 
to the first settlers by many fond memo 

In more recent times Duxbury has he 
It is made oceasion of remark by some | noted for ship-building, and its name | 
that many of the names of the first settlers | been carried to all parts of the world 
have disappeared from Plymouth, but this | some of the finest and fleetest vessels thy 
must be accepted with caution. The fact|ever clove the sea waves and defied 
is that Plymouth formerly included within | storm. In 1869 the landing of the Fre: 
its limits Kingston and Duxbury, which | cable at Duxbury gave the little town 
have since been separated from it, and fam- | novel interest. 
ily names which were naturally included in| Marshfield immediately adjoins Dux] 
Plymouth township before the territorial} on the north. It is a straggling townsh 
division, were found to be excluded from it | divided into Marshfield, Marshtield Cent 
as being residents of Duxbury and Kings-| East Marshfield, Sea View, Webster Plac 
ton when the separation took place. | Cut River, and Brant Rock, the whole scare 

Kingston is a quiet little village on the|ly aggregating two thousand souls. i 
bay, formerly devoted to fishing and ship- | township was first settled by Edward Wins 
building. The second meeting-house of | low,the third Governor of Plymouth Colo: 
New Plimouth, located in Kingston, now lin 1632. The place was first called Gree 
torn down, was interesting as indicating, | Harbor, then Wrexham by the Welsh whon 
stationed near the door, three objects for- | Winslow brought to this country, and event 
merly much used in New England, now | ually Marshfield. The Winslow estate w 
| called Careswell, after the old family hall 
| England. The first dwelling of the famil) 
| has long since disappeared, but close at han 
is the house built by the descendants of Ed 
ward Winslow early in 1700, still in excell 
preservation, and very massively built. Thy 
chimney is some twelve feet square; thi 
logs were drawn into the kitchen fire-plac« 
by horses. The former residence of Keneln 
Winslow, now occupied by Captain Goodsell! 
on Marshfield Neck, is probably the oldest 
house in the township, and is also notewor 
thy as the building in which the first arrest 
of a Tory was made by order of Genera 
Washington after he took command at Can 

- | bridge. The famous house of Peregriné 

Hy | White, the first white man born in New En 
Ny gland, no longer exists. The apple-tree hi 
planted was blown down a few years ag 
and Miss Sibyl White, the last descendant 
bearing his name, has also gone. Genera 
| John Thomas, of colonial and Revolutioi 
| ary fame, who was present at the surrende1 
| of Canada to Great Britain, afterward effi 
| ciently leading the division which fortified 
| Dorchester Heights in a night, during the 
siege of Boston, and finally commanding th« 
abolished, but possibly not altogether to | expedition against Quebec, and dying on the 
the public advantage—the horse-block, the | retreat, was a native of Marshfield. His 
whipping-post, and the stocks. From the | birth-place was on the spot where stands 
pulpit the pastor thundered forth the good | now the country residence of Miss Adelaide 
old-fashioned brimstone theology, and a} Phillips. 
practical application of his doctrines was| Brant Rock Cove is now a favorite resort 
then made in the rear of the building, to | of city people in summer, on account of its 
the edification of the pions and the confu- | beantiful beach of hard white sand and its 
sion of the reprobate. The Jones River,| bathing facilities. But aside from its at- 
running through Kingston, was named aft- | tractions as a sea-side resort, Brant Rock is 
er the captain of the Mayflower. 

Duxbury immediately adjoins Kingston, 
at the head of Plymouth Bay, admirably sit- | ish erniser Chatham chased the rebel priva- 
nated, beyond most towns in New England, teer Swallow so hard that they were forced 
in a lovely undulating landscape washed by | to run her ashore at this spot, and the crew 


PLYMOUTH ROCK, OOLE’S HILL. 


| interesting as the scene of an exciting and 
| heroic episode of the Revolution. The Brit- 
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A.) saan ocpeengnase TEETER ae 


Pre #E 


WEBSTER PLAOFR, MARSHFIELD. 

escaped, each for himself, as best he could, 
to find a shelter from the heavy fire of the 
frigate. Then they remembered that there 
was a female passenger whom in their fran- 
tic haste they had left in the cabin, and a 
ery rose for volunteers to go to her rescue. 
Luther Thomas, a stripling, leaped into a 
small float, or dory, pulled off to the strand- | 
ed vessel, and rowed the helpless woman to | 
the land. But this was not done without 
extreme danger, for the shot of the frigate 
fell fast around them, and a bar-shot passed | 
between their heads as he was leading her 
to a place of shelter. The hulk of the Swal- 
low still remains there under water, but vis- | 
ible at long intervals at extreme low tide. 
It was last seen in the spring of 1875. One 
of the bar-shot fired that day is still pre- 
served by the descendants of the heroic | 
youth; it resembles a dumb-bell, and has | 
been used for a pestle. Had not some such | 
use been found for it, it would have been | 
sold long ago for old iron, naively observed 
my informant, Miss Maria Thomas, one of | 
the most original, talented, and interesting | 
of the descendants of the Pilgrims now liv- 
ing on the South Shore. She is considera- | 
bly over eighty, but her faculties are still | 
well preserved. She lives with an aged 
brother and sister, and is known as the an- 
nalist of Marshfield, having usefully devot- 
ed a long life to the imvestigation of local 
genealogies and historic facts, done with en- | 
thusiasm combined with accuracy and fidel- 
ity. The results are partially visible in a 
little book entitled Memorials of Marshfield, 


eerts 


| whieh 


| be seen from the bed where he 


|family for many years. 


and 


prose 


in numerous 
and poetic 
communications to 
the papers on local 
traditions or per 
sonal recollections 
Of the many inter- 
esting associations 
which add to the 
attractions of the 
lovely meadows 
and hills, the foam 
mill 
and glistening sea 


of Marsh- 


hone seem 


Ing streams 
sands 
field, 
more deeply root- 
ed into the very 
soil of the place 
than the 

and memories connected with 

Webster. In 1830 he purchased the 

Thomas farm, and made the additions 

which enlarged a moderate dwelling of 

colonial times into a mansion of thirty 
rooms. 


scenes 


Daniel 


The house, which has recently been 
destroyed by fire, was situated 
small plain slightly depressed below 
the surrounding hills, except on the 

seaward side, and was seen below the road 
as one approached it. Behind the 
and still lower down, is a small lake, on 
a light burning 


on a 


house, 


was kept every 


| night during the last sickness of the great 


statesman, at his special request, as it could 
was lying. 
a siiver rim flecked with sails 
speeding to all parts of the world—com- 
pletes the view of the place, which is in- 


The ocean 


|deed lovely both from its natural situa- 


tion and from what little art has added to 
it. The numerous sharp gables on the west- 
ern or latest part of the mansion made it 


| very picturesque when first seen, and the 


tout ensemble at a little distance suggested 
Abbotsford. One of the attractions of the 


| place is the elm at the east end, which is 


still magnificent, although shorn of some of 


its limbs by a hurricane in 1870. In front 


of the house were two memorial elms plant- 
}ed to commemorate the death of Julia and 


Edward Webster, in 1848, the latter at San 
Angel, during the Mexican war. The library 
was the finest room in the mansion, vaulted 
and lighted by Gothie windows filled with 
stained glass. The dining-room, although 
rather low, was massive and cheerful. The 
bedrooms had each a distinetive name—the 
Star Chamber, the Castrum, the Red Room, 
the Blue Room, the Pink Room; the latter 
was Webster’s apartment, and there he died. 
Over the mantel was an oil portrait of the 
faithful colored woman who lived in his 
In the Castrum 
hung the arms of Major Edward and General 
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Fletcher Webster, the latter killed at Bull 
Run. The three celebrated portraits of Web- 
ster by Healy, Ames, and Harding all hung 
on the walls at Marshfield. It is not often 
that one has his portrait painted by three 
such artists, and so well. 


The one by Ames 


was incomplete, but highly characteristic | 


both of Webster and Ames. It represented 
the Expounder in easy 
slouched hat, just 
ing’s quest after wild-duck. 

On the grounds of the Webster place, not 
far from where the house stood, upon a gentle 
eminence, is the old Burying Hill of Marsh- 
field. There repose the ashes of the Wins- 
lows for several generations. Edward Wins- 
low, the first Governor, was buried at sea, but 
Josiah Winslow, a very distinguished man in 


Great 


dress and 


Governor of Plymouth, was laid there. The 
family coat of arms is clearly engraved on 
the tomb. Besides his epitaph, may be still 


deciphered the epitaphs of eighteen bearing | 


the name of Winslow. 


Twenty-two of the 


name of Thomas also consecrate that spot, 


distinguished. On the brow of the hill is 
the Webster tomb. 
ster, with his descendants, who have fol- 
lowed or preceded him to the grave with a 
rapidity that has few examples in domestic 
annals. 
inclosed by an iron railing. At the north- 
slab inscribed with the name and epitaph 
ofthe great departed. Below this in a dou- 
ble row on each side are tablets for each of 


the silent land. 

Adjoining Marshfield, on the north, lies 
Scituate, divided into North and South Scit- 
uate, the Glades, Egypt, and Scituate, called 
the Harbor par excellence. 
rived from Satuit Brook, which empties into 
the port. The Glades is a beautiful settle- 
ment on the extreme northern edge of the 
township, owned by gentlemen who have 


built their summer cottages there. Egypt 


traditionally derives its odd name from the | 


circumstance that in a time of drought old 
Squire Pierce had prudently accumulated a 


He hailed them with, “ Well, boys, so you’ve 
come down to Egypt to buy corn!” 
ate Harbor is a pleasing, straggling, pictur- 
esque little hamlet, flanked by the usual 
guard of Unitarian and orthodox meeting- 


and defended from the encroachments of 
the battering surges of the sea by four lofty 
cliffs rising bastion-like at regular intervals, 
with a precipitous slope to the beach. Salt 
marshes invade the township bet ween these 
rocky bournes, intersected by creeks and 


| chiefly to New York and Philadelphia, 


| bound into Boston Bay, 
There lies Daniel Web- | 


Adjoining the tomb is a green plot | 


| pended upon as thoroughly reliable. 
ern end is a mound surmounted by a marble | 


| who lit the light, in April, 1811. 
| spring of the following year English cruisers 
his children and grandchildren who have | 
accompanied their illustrious ancestor to | 


The name is de- | 


| with their mother. 
Scitu- | 


| time to put on the kettle. 
|into the kitchen she for the first time per 
houses as a rereward to keep out the devil, | 


and lowering her boats. 


coves, which are left covered with trailing 
sea-weed at low tide. 
mous Irish moss. 


This weed is the ¢ 
Dories are floated to ¢} 
rocks at low water and filled with the moss 
which is gathered by means of four-prone 
pitchforks. Before it can be fit for us: 
goes through a careful drying process, bein. 
bleached with sea water, and turned froy 


| time to time, until from a deep rich velvet 
starting out on a morn- | 


green it fades to white. About five hundre: 


| people are wholly or partially supported } 


the business, which begins in May or Jun: 
and lasts through the summer, yielding i; 
good seasons nearly fifty thousand dollars 
or five thousand barrels of moss. It is sent 


and 
is used for blane-mange, sizing, and in the 


| manufacture of lager-beer. 
the annals of the colony, the first native-born | 


The port is very snug, but fit only for 
small vessels. A bar, impassable in bad 
weather, lies across the entrance. On on 


side is Crow Point, on the other Cedar Point 
a long low spit, formerly covered with 


|a cedar forest and terminated by a light 
| house, which has for some years not been 
and a number of other names more or less | 


lit, because it seemed to mislead vessels 
There is an inter 


esting story connected with Cedar Point. 


|The heroine is Miss Rebecca Bates, now a 
| bright, genial old lady of eighty-four, whos 


memory continues remarkably clear. The 
story, taken from her own lips, can be de- 
Het 
father was Captain Simeon Bates; he wa 
light-keeper at the time, and was the first 
In the 


were numerous in Massachusetts Bay, and 
on one occasion the launches of an English 
frigate were sent in to Scituate Harbor 


| They set fire to vessels at the wharves, and 
| towed out two, at the same time threaten 


ing to destroy the town if any resistance 
was offered. After this event a home guard 
was formed, and detachments were station 
ed on Cedar and Crow points and in front 
of the village, with a brass piece. When 
there was no sail in sight, the guards were 
allowed to go off to their farms. 

Nothing to oceasion alarm occurred again 


until the following September. Rebecca, 


|at that time eighteen years of age, and het 
store of grain, and neighbors whose supply | 
became exhausted resorted to him for more. | 


sister Abigail, fourteen years old, and stil! 
living, were sitting toward evening sewing 
Captain Bates and the 
rest of his large family and the guards were 
all away. Mrs. Bates told Rebecca it was 
As Rebecca went 


ceived an English ship of war close at hand 
“T knew the ship 
ata glance,” she said. “It was the La Hogue. 
‘O Lord! says I to my sister, ‘the old La 
Hogue is off here again! What shall we do? 
here are their barges coming again, and 
they'll burn up our vessels just as they did 





ALONG THE 
there were 
wharf, loaded with flour, 
that in those 
nbargo made 


You see, two vessels at 


” and we couldn’t 
ford to lose 


it so hard to live w 


sugar. There were the muskets of the guard. 
I was a good mind to take those out beyond 
the light-house and fire them at the barges ; 
I might have killed one or two, but it weuld 
have done for they would have 
turned round and fired the village. ‘V1 
tell you what we'll do,’ said I to my sister; 
‘look here,’ says I, ‘you take the drum, I'll 
take the fife’ I was fond of niilitary mu- 
sic, and could play four tunes on the fife. 
‘Yankee Doodle’ was my masterpiece. I 


y 
no good, 


times, when the 
e had to 
pumpkins all day to get sweetening for 
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tife 
ght-house. 


learned on the 
at the lis 


too; 


which the soldiers had 
They had a drum there, 
so I said to her, ‘You take the drum, 
and Vll take the fife’ ‘What good ‘ll that 


do?’ says she. ‘Scare them,’ says 1. ‘All 











A MUSICAL STRATAGEM, 1812, 


“ain 


you've got to do is to eall the 
roll, ’ll scream the fife, 

must keep out of sight; if 

us, they’ll laugh us to scorn.’ 

her how to handle the sticks, 
down behind the cedar wood. So we 
in, as the boys say, and pretty ] 
looked, and I could the men in the 
barges resting on their oars and listening. 
When I looked again I saw a flag flying from 
the mast-head of the ship. My sister began 
to make a speech, and I said, ‘ Don’t make a 
noise ; you make me laugh, and I can’t puck- 
er my mouth.’ When I looked again I saw 
they had the flag, and they turned 
about so quick a man fell overboard, and 
they picked him up by the back of his neck 
and hauled him in. When they went off, I 
played ‘ Yankee Doodle.’” Is not this hero- 
ine, who saved two ships laden with flour, 


and we 
they 
I showed 
and we ran 
put 


see 


soon 


see 


seen 
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and perhaps other valuables, from destruc- | to the Christian meekness of the Pilg: 
in this vicinage. The Indians of this } 
of Plymouth County were the Matakees 
eighty-five, and the youngest seventy-one. | They were 


Her grandfather was one hundred years and 
one month old at the time of his death. | town was settled by the whites. Two | 


Miss Bates relates several other reminis- | dian burying-grounds exist in the towns 
cences of the war of 1812, of which one or! The last 


tion, entitled to a pension? She has five 
brothers and sisters still living, the eldest 


once numerous, but had 
greatly thinned by the small-pox when 


of the Matakeesets was Con 
two may not come amiss. Every incident | who honorably lost his life as a soldie: 
relating to the privations or heroism of our | the Federal army in the Revolution. 
ancestors is of value, and should be collect- At Scituate Harbor, near the head of ¢ 
ed before those who were eye-witnesses have | dar Point, still stands the Barker hous: 
passed away forever. a prominent height. It was original! 
block-house, and is said, on excellent 
was picked up by a cruiser, his boat was | thority, to be the oldest building now st 
confiscated, and himself pressed into the|ing in New England, unless we except 
service. Soon after a boat’s crew came on | old stone tower at Newport. The inter 
shore, and when they reached his house the 


A fisherman of Provincetown, named Case, 


is in parts antique and massive, but so ma 
leader asked Mrs. Case if she had any poul- | additions have been made at different ti: 
try. Not understanding the word, she said | that nothing in the exterior indicates 1 
no. “Why, what are those fowls in the} venerable character of the building. 1 
yard ?” replied the officer, pointing to some | old building withstood a siege from the | 
plump hens. “ Hins,” she answered; “but, | dians in King Philip’s war. Between t 
you divilish old Englishman, you sha’n’t| and three miles southerly from the Bai 
have a single hin of mine, for you’ve taken | house are remains of the old Stockbridg 
away my old daddy!” They admired her | grist-mill—a small brown shed, to whic 
spirit so much they agreed to send him back | large additions have been made in rec 
if she would sell some of the fowls. And | times. A few 
back he was sent by the captain’s permis- | 

sion, With his boat, and a stock of flour, 
beef, and brandy. 


rods from this mill stood 
the Stockbridge mansion, next in age to t! 

| Barker house, but now entirely replaced 

ja modern house, which, however, stands ¢ 
Another boat from a British cruiser had | actly on the site of the first building. ‘J 

been foraging on the Cape. As they were 


situation is beautiful and striking, especia 
going off, a barre] dropped, and the officer 


|ly when considered with relation to its his 
ordered a boy named Cook to pick it up. | toric associations. A charming little pou 
‘IL won't,” he replied, and turning on his|of a few acres is skirted by willows an 
heel, started for home. When he told his|elms. A small peninsula projects on on 


story his family were much alarmed, espe- | side, On this was a garrisoned blo¢ 


cially when they saw eight redcoats fol-| house, which was attacked by the Indians 
lowing, evidently with hostile intentions. 


when they swarmed into Scituate in the 
His mother begged the boy to yield, and| year 1676. The house was palisaded 01 
matters indeed looked squally when the | three sides, and protected by the water o 
squad entered and the officer demanded, | the fourth. Coming down from Hinghat 
“Will you pick up that barrel?” The boy | where they had fired several houses, 


looked him in the eye without flinching, | savages burned a number of dwellings 
and said, emphatically, “I swear I won't.” | Scituate, attacked the block-house on thi 
“You are a Yankee,” said the ofticer. “Yes,” | river-bank and were repulsed, and thet 
answered the brave boy, “a Yankee to the | united in a combined and desperate assault 
Instead of molesting the strip-| on the Stockbridge garrison, burning mor 
ling, the enemy were so pleased with a pluck buildings on the way thither. The attacl 
which every true Englishman can appre-| lasted until night-fall. After several at 
ciate and admire that they no farther inter- | tempts to capture or fire the block-house, 
fered with him. His mother was so grate- | the arrival of re-enforcements for the garri 
ful that she invited them to sit down and | son finally resulted in the repulse of the as 
dine off a stew that was smoking on the | sailants. Scituate had already suffered s« 
table. They ate it all up, and then paid | verely from an attack earlier in the year. 
her a dollar each for the meal. The house of Henry Ewell stood at that 
Scituate was originally settled by an un-| time not far.from the Stockbridge block 
usually large colony of wild-cats, wolves, | house. No one was in the house at the 
and bears, which were so numerous as to} time but his wife and her grandchild, Joli 
he really troublesome to the white settlers. | Northey, who was lying asleep in his cra 
The local names and the town records of | dle. Suddenly the appalling war-whoop ot 
bounties offered and received bear frequent | the Indians fell on her ear close at hand 
witness to the pestilent character of these |Overpowered by the panic of the moment 
denizens of the woods, and the red men of | she fled for the garrison house, forgetting 
the forest were also at times a severe trial! for the instant the infant in the cradl 


backbone.” 
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Indians passed through the house, but | are of less general interest than those of 


the heat of pursuit left the babe un-| the adjoining towns, but in location and 


rmed. After the attack had begun, while | scenery it is excelled by no sea-coast town 
vere occupied with fighting, she return-|in Massachusetts. The coast is indented 


i to the house, found her little grandchild 
scathed, and succeeded in carrying him 
ck safely to the block-house. After their 
feat the savages burned Ewell’s house on 
r retreat. Soon after it was rebuilt, 
d John Northey, who had so singularly 
ped, lived to inherit the homestead. In 
me one of his descendants left it to his 
dow Mary Vinal Northey, who subse- 
ently married James Woodworth, who 
ems to have then moved to the Northey 
mestead. Their son Benjamin lived on 
the old Northey place, and there was born 
s son Samuel Woodworth, the celebrated 
poet of “The Old Oaken Bucket.” The 
Ewell-Northey-Woodworth house was en- 
tirely torn down a few years ago, and an- 
ther was built a few yards from the site 
if the old one. The well, however, which 
the poet has celebrated in immortal song, 
s still there; but, beyond the 
issociations, there is little to re- 
mind one of it. Formerly the 
vell stood a little distance from 
the house, shaded by 
trees, and the bucket 
vas drawn up by a pie- 
turesque well-sweep. 
The curb is gone, and 
he level on which it 
tood is several feet 
below the surface of 
the mound erected asa 
site for the new house. 
The building abuts on 
the well, from which 
the water is drawn by 
i chain pump in the 
uljoining kitehen, and 
i blue - painted — lid, 
even with the ground, 
marks the spot ren- 
dered classic by the 
power of poetic en- 
thusiasm. But for the 
lack of room, it would 
be interesting to speak 
of other localities in 
Scituate. But we must 
leave it with regret, 
ind go on to take a 
ramble around Cohasset, formerly called | with the most charming and picturesque 
coves, bordered by sand beaches and rocks, 
rocks,” which is very appropriate, consid-| and cliffs remarkable for their ruggedness 
ering the character of its topography. Co-| and the beauty of their coloring, and per 
hasset was first settled at Rocky Nook, on | haps by contrast, and yet in subtle harmon) 
the Jerusalem Road. The numerous beauti- | with these vivid hues, the ocean seems there 
ful and inviting country-seats along that | on a clear day to be of a more vivid purple 
road at the present day can not be said to| and azure than elsewhere in this Northern 
bear much resemblance to the rude and con-| clime. Whitehead and Sandy Cove at once 
tracted dwellings of the first settlers. captivate the eye and the fancy of the vis 
The historical associations of Cohasset! itor. The town is situated around a bean 


“THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET.’ 


Conohasset—a name meaning “a place of 
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OOH ASSET 


tiful level green, and straggles down to the | 
port, a miniature land-locked harbor, com- | 
pletely secure, and accessible by an entrance 
only a few yards in width. 
as fortresses environ it, and immense red | 
aud gray granite bowlders are every where | 
seen overtopping the pretty cottages, shaded 
by birches and elms. 


Rocks massive | 


Any thing more pic- | 
turesque in natural scenery could hardly 
be imagined. On Government Island, near | 
the mouth of the port, are the dwellings of 
the keepers who tend the light-house on | 
Minot’s Ledge. Near by is the bed on 
which the last light-house was erected | 
course by course, and then taken down and 
set up exactly in the same order on the 
ledge. The light-house is a prominent ob- 
ject, rising directly out of the water, only a 
mile and a half from the nearest land. The 
reef on which it stands is of the most dan- 
gerous character to vessels bound to Boston, 
and is mostly under water, except at ex- 
treme low tide, when a small part is dry for 
a few minutes. In 1849 a light-house was 
built there of iron trestle - work iron 
piles. Forty feet above the sea was perch- | 
ed the dwelling and light. A massive 
cable stretched northeast was intended to | 
strengthen the structure, but rather weak- 
ened it, by causing it to escillate so violent- 
ly that the plates were sometimes thrown 
from the table when the keepers were at 
dinner. 
a building unfitted for our waters, and the 
unfortunate keepers went down with it. 
In 1855 the plan submitted by General Al- 
exander was accepted, and the new light- 
house was at once begun, but so arduous 


on 


| wrecks have 


|ern coast, including Nantasket Beach 


| tance from the road, is Black Rock 


A terrific gale in 1851 washed away | 


HARBOR. 


was the labor, and so rare the intervals 
when work could be done on the ledge 
that it was two years before the foundatio: 
bed for the tower, only twenty-five feet ir 
diameter at the base, could be levelled, and 
the whole was not completed until 1859 


| The first forty feet are solid, and the stone 


work is eighty-eight feet in height. 
occurred there it 


No 
since Was 
finished. 

On the northern part of the Jerusalem 
Road one obtains a fine view of the north 
al 
Cape Ann. Directly opposite, a short dis 
a ledye 
or islet on which stands a shanty much fre 
quented by sportsmen. Some months ago 
a party of them was detained there by 
succession of violent storms, which made it 


| impossible for them either to escape or to 


receive succor, and they very nearly perish 
ed from hunger and exposure. Facing 
Black Rock, on the main-land,is a bold cliti 
called Green Hill, which was the scene of a 


| very interesting incident several years ago 


A ship loaded with wine and emigrants was 
wrecked off the point in a gale. There was 
such a tremendous sea that no ordinary boat 


| could venture out, and there was no life 
| boat station at hand. 
| the beach, but they were helpless to aid th 


A crowd collected on 


crew of the wreck, who seemed destined to 
perish. But there lived near by a man 
named Lincoln, who owned a noble New 
foundland dog. They were both on the 
beach at the time, and the interest the dog 
showed in the wreck suggested the idea 
that perhaps he could be induced to go out to 





ALONG THE 8 


d bring back a rope. But all effort was 
iecessful until Lincoln told every one to 

ep quiet. All then kept still, and after 

e urging from his master the dog seem- 
nally to comprehend what was wanted 
iim, and plunged into the surf. Slowly, | 

ve slowly, and with great exertion, the 
brave dog was able to make some progress | 
against the mounting, foaming surges which | 
nstantly threatened to submerge him or | 
sweep him back on the rocks. After what | 
seemed an age of suspense, the dog at length | 
reached the ship; the end of a line attached 
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13 
ample and not too rectangular for beauty, 
and graced with magnificent elms. A num- 
ber of interesting antique buildings still re- 
main in the town, notably the birth-place 
of Major-General Lincoln of Revolutionary 
fame, and the old church, sometimes called 
“the Ship’—-a quaint name, needlessly re- 
sented by some. This is really one of the 
most original structures now standing in 
America, and it has been longer in use as a 
church than any other in the country, un- 
less we except possibly one or two Roman 
Catholic churches in Florida. It was built 


WRECK AND RESCUE 


toa stick was thrown to him; he seized it in 
his nrouth and turned for the shore, whither 
the waves bore him fast, and he once more 
landed safely on the beach. By means of 


this slender line a heavier rope or cable was | 
drawn to land, which was stretched between | 
the top of Green Hill and the ship, and a} 


box having been attached to a traveller, or 


hoop strung on the cable, all on board were | 


brought safely to land. 

Westward of Nantasket lies Hingham. 
The tirst settlers came over in 1633, and 
were from Hingham, in England: hence the 
of the It was more 
harried by the Indians and threatened by 
French, Dutch, and English in its early his- 
tory, but seems, on the whole, to have es- 


ame town. or less 


aped any such events as are of general in- | 
terest to the public; but it is a charming | 


old town, picturesquely laid out, the streets 


| in 1681, and has been uninterruptedly oceu- 
| pied by the same church organization to 


A feud which occurred between 
the members at the time of the settlement 
of Rev. Joseph Richardson, in 1806, is one 
of the most notable events in the history 
of Hingham. It produced an impression so 
lasting that the old scars are scarcely oblit- 
erated in the town to this day. The pas- 
|torate of the Rev. Ebenezer Gay is proba- 
| bly more remarkable for its duration than 
| any other recorded in American ecclesiology. 
| He entered on his first and only settlement 
in June, 1718, and continued over the same 
church until his death in March, 178 


| this day. 


‘ a pe- 
| riod of sixty-eight years and nine months. 
The venerable old church stands on the 
slope of a hill which rises directly behind, 
and was formerly crowned by a fort, of 
| which the site is still traceable among the 
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in Hingham 
of that mam 
America = are 
scended fron 
Lincolns of 
New Eng 
town, and tl 
cestors of | 
dent Lincol 
therefore, ti 
place. Ne al 
elegant monu 
tothe sonsoft |} 
ham who fel} 
late war is 
monument of ¢ 
ernor John A. | 
drew, who s 
his summers 
Hingham, and 
queathed his as 
to her care. 

In full s 
from Hing] 
and adjoining t 
cown and Cohasset, is Nantasket, wit! 
famous beach, one of the pleasantest sul 
resorts in Massachusetts Bay. ‘The 
too, on a tongue of high, broken land 
scene of many shipwrecks—is Hull, a som 
morning when the sun is bursting above the | what bleak and uninviting hamlet, 
ocean, or When its setting rays suffuse valley | smallest in Massachusetts. 
and town, sea and sail and sky, with a ten- 
der roseate light. There repose the ashes of 
Rev. EbenezerGay,and General Lincoln, who 
came from a family that is very numerous | 


OLD MERTING-HOUSE, OALLED ** THE SHIP,” HINGHAM, 


graves of the cemetery which in later years 
has occupied that spot. Laid out with 


taste, and commanding a noble prospect | me: 
over land and sea, it is a spot whose quie- 
tude and beauty are very pleasing at early 


It numbers o1 
about thirty polls, and has given rise to thi 
saying, “As goes Hull, so goes the State, 
which, like most other adages, does not al- 
ways prove true. 
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DUTCH F 


JTCH FI 
London recently, at a social gathering 
ch ine luded two celebrated collectors 
china, and at all the 


overs of ceramics, an American lady 


which guests 


sha 
’s beautiful poem “ Kéramos” from the 
s of this Magazine. The reading was 
ved by a conversation in the 


ll here be nameless read aloud Long 


se of which one of the Eneglish- 
present expressed his surprise 
of the china mania 
America; he had had 
t, though he put it as eu- 
stically as possible, that our 
lacked the art culture and 
taste to which old china 
A New Yorker the 
pany, Who traces his descent 
to old Amsterdam, declared 
this peculiar taste had exist- 


e extent 


an idea, 


fine 
1h 


er since the country was first 
tled; the Dutch brought it over 
th them; it is more wide-spread 
but it is a taste smacking of 
The from 
to time of critical works on 
and the 
it demand for, and surprising 
of, Mr. Prime’s Pottery 
lain, indicate the interest of 
iericans In ceramic art. As re- 
rds the Dutch faience of Delft, 
iny rate, our friend was right. 


soil. 


appearance 


subject, especially 


‘ and 


\mericans, especially New Yorkers, have a 
culiar claim to feel the deepest interest 
the Dutch work. An acquaintance of 

ne remembers the time when his family 

table was laid out daily with the veritable 


“old blue” brought over to America by his | 


rogenitors from Holland. “And no one 
1ows,” he says, “how extensive and how 
ch are the ceramic collections of the 
nited States. Actual descendants of the 
dutch faience-makers walk the streets of 
ew York to-day, and possess specimens of 


[ 
| 
N 
their ancestors’ handiwork which the public 


<nows nothing about. Exhibitions 
ring them out. Many a poor woman wh« 
possesses a valuable cup or jar or plate whicl 
has come down to her from her great-grand 
mother would hesitate to let 
er sight on any assurance that it would be 
well cared for and safely returned.” In ole 
New York and New England homes are plen 
ty ofrich Delft plates, blue and polychrome 
butter-boats in animal forms, and othe 
charming relics of the days when porcelai1 
was not known. 

Who and what were the original faience 
makers of Delft ? 
earn the marvellous art which to-day make 


their old blue as well as their variegated 


are rank among the most precious object 


“ALEN( 


don’t 


it go out of 


When and how did they 


ATENCE. 


EK 

in the choicest and most noted collections 
of the civilized world? There enthusi 
the of Delft who 
would preter a blue cup and saucer, suita 
bly mounted and hung on their parlor wall, 
to the best canvas of any renowned painter, 
Ardent thirsters after 


asts on subject faience 


ancient or modern. 


THE EXPLOSION DISH, 1667. 


knowledge herein have ransacked the ar- 
chives of Delft, but with only partial sue- 
cess; there exist scarcely any records prior 
to the year 1600, though since 1654 the ar- 
chives are intact. A great fire in 1618 burn- 
ed the town-hall, and in 1654 there was a 
terrible explosion of a powder-magazine, 
which lives in faience on a gigantic plate 
belonging to the Evenepoel collection at 
Brussels. These catastrophes left few MSS. 
in existence in Delft relating to the years 
| prior to 1654. The explosion has become a 
special point to date from, and the dish at 
Brussels was made in 1667 by Harmen Groot- 
huysen; it is of the most exquisite blue, 
though its figrres are rude. 

The absence of records having prevented 
clear and sufficient answers being made to 


l 


the questions above asked, amateurs never 
tire of discussing the question of the an- 
| tiquity of Dutch faience. A learned Dutch 
historian, writing in 1667, tells us that the 
“ Delfsche porcelyn” was sought for in every 
| country at that period, and he names, among 
them, “ France, Spain, England, and even the 
Oriental Indies.” It is not doubted that the 
superiority of the Delft-ware was conceded 
in the seventeenth century by the first cer- 
amists of other nations. The royal archives 
of France show that whenever a French art- 


r 


Ss 


Ss 
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ist-potter set out to obtain a“ privilege” from | little horse nearly four hundred years 
royalty to start a factory, he always men-| But the cold steel of criticism has cut 
tioned, as the model which he aspired to} heart out of this theory by calling attent 
to the style of the hx 
harness. These ‘} 
co” trappiugs wer 
in style in the fifte: 
century, but in 
eighteenth. And 
sides, Arabic lett 
were not used in H 
land then; Gothic c] 
acters were genera 
til 1600. Furthermor 
the letters I H F 
the signature of a fa 
tory established in 16% 
The conelusion is that 
the figures are mer 
trade number. In the 
Evenepoel collection at 
Brussels there is a sma 
chandelier bearing 
same letters, with tl. 
number 1185; and in t] 
Sévres Museum an oy 
plate, again with 
same letters, with 1 
figures 183, at whi 
early date in the world’ 
history our Dutch 
cestors, it may be quite 
confidently — assumed, 
equal, the magnificent work done at Delft. | had not yet taken Holland. 
The founder of the now famous Rouen fac- | The first 


THE OOLBERT PLATE IN THE SEVRES MUSEUM, 


reference to the origin of the 
tory, in petitioning the king for the usual | plateelbakeryen in the existing records of the 
privilege, said that it was his intention to | ancient town of Delft is the Act of Constit: 
make “violet faience, painted blue and | tion of the Guild of St. Lue 
white, in the form of those of Holland.” | which bears date May 29, 1611. 
Another petitioner asserts that 


a document 
The pionee: 
he “has |of this beautiful trade seems to have bee 
found the secret of fabricating fayence as | one Herman Pietersz. He married a daugh 
handsome and as good as those of Holland.” | ter of a rich potter named Coruelisz, and for 
Claude Reverend, now very noted as one 
of the best French faience-makers of that 
period, desires of the king “ to be protect- 
ed in counterfeiting porcelain or making 
Dutch faience.” In the hope of obtaining 
the royal patronage, Reverend (not then 
an efficient worker) caused plates of an 
exceeding beauty to be made in Holland, 
bearing the arms of the king and those 
of his prime minister, Colbert. These 
plates he presented to the king and the 
minister with the false representation 
that they were specimens of his handi- 
eraft. They are now in the museum at 
Sevres. 
One enthusiastic and learned European 
collector dates the production of Dutch 
faience as far back as the fifteenth cen- 
tury. His opinion is based on a curious FAIENOE HORSE, MARKED 1480. 
little faience horse he possesses, which is 
marked with the letters I H F and the fig- | thirty-five years both families were faience 
ures 1420. These he supposes to be the in- | makers in great renown. 
itials of the maker and the date of pro-| In a book published in Haarlem in 1600 
duction. This calculation would make the | one Henryck Johansz is spoken of as a pot 
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vercooper, Or seller of pottery ; and in 
book the statement is made that the 
faience owes much of its quality to 


three sorts of clay of which it is com- 


SLRUP POT AND SALT-CELLAR OF HAARLES, 
sed, one of which was brought from Bel- 
m. The impression gathered from the 

tudy of these old pages is that this mixture 
f three clays was a new discovery, and was 
prime secret of the rare beauty of this 
ire. It is to this period, therefore, that 
the first production of the Delft faience as 
ve know it to-day would seem to be ascrib- 
le. And about this time, 
rose the Guild of St. Lue. 

This famous guild an 

rmed for the protection of the various 
trades exercised in Delft, and was 
cognized as an authority on all questions 
ating to the same. 


we observe, 
was 


o1ce 


At the beginning of 


s existence it was under the guidance of | 


association 


dish, entirely covered with ornamentation 
The 
preserved in the archives at Delft, were ex- 
ecuted 


sirup pot and salt-cellar of Haarles, 


by that afterward eminent plateel 
bakker in 1795 for his proof of mastery 
Six years’ apprenticeship at the trade 
Was an linperative requirement before 
membership could be sought, and to 
obtain the title of “master” required a 
long series of expensive and difficult 
formalities. 

Ina few years after its establishment 
the guild became so prosperous that in 
the 1660 it asked and obtained 
from the city the authority to remove 


yea 


Into more spacious quarters, and chose 
for its residence a building which had 
originally been a chapel dedicated to 
St. Christopher, and attached to an asy 
lum for aged people. The front of the 
house was suitably decorated for its 
new occupants, the first addition of the 
guild being an attic, in a niche of which 
was placed the bust of Apelles. Below 
there were three escutcheons, the one in the 
middle bearing the arms of the town, that 
on the right those of the guild, and that 
on the left the bearings of Dean Dirck Meer- 


ur deans of the faculty, but later these | ~ 


officers were increased to six—two painters, 
two glass-workers, and two faience-makers. 
Che functions of the deans consisted in over- 
the interests of the divers trades 
vhich composed the guild, in levying fines 


seeing 


um the refractory to the rules of the order, | 


mposing forfeits for various offenses, col- 
ecting taxes on a certain degree of prosper- 
ty. The funds so gathered were at the end 
of the year divided into three portions, one 
for the city, one for the “ officer of justice,” 
ud the third for the guild itself. Each ap- 
licant for admission to membership was 
bliged to execute what was called a 
proof,” as a tangible evidence of his skill, 
nd the examination and pronouncing of 
ie verdict relating to these proofs were part 
of the duty of the deans. The turners of 
faience, candidates for entrance to the guild, 
vere obliged to execute in a satisfactory 
nanner the following pieces as proofs of 
their ability: “a ewer, a salad bowl such 
sold in commerce, and a 
vith a hollow foot turned from a single 


is is 


piece of earth;” the proof for the faience 


painter was the decoration of half a dozen 


plates of the largest size, and a large fruit 
Vor. LVII.—No. 337.—2 


salt-cellar 


THK FALENOK-MAKERS GARLAND. 

man—a former burgomaster, rich and liberal, 
who acted as patron to the fraternity. Un 
der the windows were four garlands of white 


| stone, upon which were sculptured the em 


blems of the four principal trades composing 
the guild: the painters, the glass-makers, 


the faience-makers, and the booksellers. 


{side the building the painters covered the 


walls with pictures, the glass-makers adorn- 
ed the window-panes; and on the entering 
of the corporation into its new home, the 
two deans who were faience-makers paid 
out of their own pockets for the “ ten Span- 
ish chairs with Russia leather” 
which adorned the grand saloon. The guild 
not only acted as a protector of the trades 
included under its benevolent roof and de 
fended by its amiable e#gis, but it also un- 
dertook the management of details looking 
The 
terrible catastrophes already mentioned had 
given the people of Delft a wholesome dread 
of fire, and to the Guild of St. Luc they were 
indebted for the wise reforms and useful pre- 


coy ered 


to the well-being of the community. 
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cautions against fire which characterized 
every thing relating to the manufacture of 
the faience during a century andahalf. Ev- 
ery minute detail relating to the baking of 
the ware was regulated. Terrible conflagra- 
tions during that long period of time were 
prevented. The construction and manage- 
ment of each oven were matters arranged by 
law. 


No piles of wood were allowed near an 
From the moment of lighting the fire 
until twenty-four hours after it had been ex- | 
tinguished there must be barrels of water | 


oven. 


THE CAVALRY ¢ 
handy. Day and night two persons must | 
watch the fire, and to prevent these persons 
from falling asleep the night patrol of town 
watchmen must come every hour and knock 
at the door. It was strictly forbidden to 
light the fire without the formal permission 
of the master. All hands were forbidden to | 
smoke. In case of fire the masters and work- | 
men from all the other factories must in- 
stantly repair to the scene of disaster and 
lend a hand. Besides all this, there was | 
deposited in each factory a key to open the | 
municipal storehouses, where was kept the 
apparatus then used to fight fire. 





Four en- 
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gines were kept here for the special us: 
the faience-bakers, bought by the town 
kept in order at the expense of the g 
In every manner the guild exerted its¢ 
protect the industries under its care, a1 
that end instituted a code of laws and) 
lations, of charities and provisions, for 
welfare of its brood, which might be 
tated with advantage by similar bodic 
our own times. 

Nearly three centuries have now ela 
since the pioneer faience-maker, Her 


IHARGE: 1634. 


Pietersz, left his native Haarlem and went 
to Delft, there to establish the plateelba/ 
kery, which is now renowned among lovers 
of old china. If it were possible to trace th: 
preliminary steps which led at last to th: 
perfected works of this master, the artist 
laborers of to-day would have the key 
the whole secret of the most exquisite Delft 
ware. The lovely objects which Pieters 
has left behind him as proofs of his ski 
embody the special characteristics whic! 
this ware exhibited throughout its entire ca 
reer from first to last ; for even in the rarest 
the most ancient pieces now in existence 
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‘*THE KERMESSE:” BLUE PLAQUE: 1640. 


ie skillful connoisseur detects that pecul- 
i brillianey which enables kim to recognize 
t any where and under any circumstances. 
(hose who are learned herein point out to 
s that the exquisite beauty of 
this ware results from the min- 
viing of many distinctive ele- 
ents, with the aid of the most 
omplicated means, producing 
arned mixtures, combinations 
sased upon profound scientific 
experiments. “The making of 
faience,”’ says Mr. Havard,* to 
vhose valuable work this arti- 
cle is chiefly indebted, “is not 
in industry which, like many 
thers, appears to spring up of 
tself, which finds its cause of 
being, or at least its sustenance, 
i nature; every thing in it, on 
the contrary, is artificial, heter- 
ogeneous, and factitious in its 
ninutest details and down to its e 
ommonest elements. Eventhe “trumps or aAMpHitRyon :” 
earth, its most important mate- 


hand, but a learned composition, a skillful 
mingling of foreign clays, brought from a 
distance at great expense.” 

One of Pietersz’s earliest co-laborers was 


BLUE PLAQUE! BEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


ial, its indispensable base, is not the sub-| one Thomas Jansz, an Englishman who had 


stance which came at once to Pietersz’s| been a soldier, but who laid down his arms, 
* Histoire de la Faience de Delft, par Hennt Hav \gp, | Settled in Delft, married a relation of Pie- 


aris: 1978. tersz, and devoted himself to making faience. 
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there is a p 
which is dated 
years later thar 
“Cavalry Cha 
or in 1640, as is 
by the sign -lx 
of the inn on 
left. It repress 
a fair, or Ker) 
and shows ne 
one hundred fig 
in the most di 
and often grote 
attitudes. Thy 
tivity of the s 
is worthy of I 
garth. But 
frantic and ey 
gerated school 
succeeded by chas 
er and more refines 
ideas in regard té 
drawing. In the 
“Triumph of An 
phitryon”’—a paint 
ing evidently 
spired by a sketel 
of the great artist 
Goltzius—there 
JAPANESE BASKET, IN DARK BLUE, revealedanew selise 
of grace and beauty 
rhe fiery imagination of this singular genius In no branch of manutacture were thi 


is seen at its most extravagant expression | Delft ceramists more successful than in thi 


in an enormous work, now in the Loudon | imitation of Japanese porcelain, at that time 
collection at the Hague, called the “Last | the costliest novelty known. One Albrecht 
Judgment.” In this picture no less than four von Keiser was the individual whe first co: 

hundred figures are 


writhing and twisting 
in such amazing con- 
fusion that the art of 
the engraver is almost 
unequal to its repro- 
duction. Jansz’s com 
plicated and savage 
style was the founda- 
tion of a school of 
imaginative painting 
which lasted nearly 
half a century. Dur- 
ing that period the 
best masters were led 
into what may be call- 
ed pencil intemper- 
ance, 

The “ Cavalry 
Charge” is a gigantic 
ylate bearing the sig- 
nature of the son of 
Herman Pietersz, and 
the date 1634. It is 
not so wild as Jansz’s 
‘ Last Judgment,” 
nevertheless the con- 
fusion is extraordina- 
ry. Inthe Evenepoel 


collection at Brussels BLUE PLATE, BY KOOGE: 1650. 
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ed the idea of imitating the Japanese, 
the success of the 
that it is thus mentioned by the old 
torian before alluded to, Gerrit Paape: 
en those who with good right boasted 
aving the first to introduce the 
elain of the Oriental Indies into their 


new ftaience Was so 


been 


BLUE EWER, BY KOOGE, 


own provinces were astonished at the beau 


ty of the imitation, and although in posses- 
sion of the most magnificent original pieces, 


did not hesitate, so much 
they esteemed them, to ac- 
Articles of 


exquisite beauty are these 


quire copies.” 
copies, and equally wel- 
the 
the most fastidious collect- 
ors in our day, both in Eu- 
rope and the United States. 
So delicate is their biscuit, 
so daintily are they paint 
ed in blue, or with the re- 
“ parsley” 
ground, that none but the 
best-educated judges of 
porcelain can distinguish 
them from Japanese mas- 
Even 
seurs require a crack, or a 


comed on shelves of 


nowned back- 


terpieces, connois- 
chip, or sometimes nothing 
less than Albrecht von Kei- 
signature itself, to 
convinee them it is Delft 
and not Japanese they hold 
in their hand. 

While Von Keiser 
thus imitating Japan, an- 
other celebrated artist of 


sers 


was 





(INT QUDE MORIAANSHOOE 





SIGN OF THE MOORS HEAD, 

the time, Abraham Kooge, was urging the 
Delft faience in a contrary and certainly a 
no less brilliant direction. Instead of trying 
to create a pseudo-porcelain which deceived 
the beholder its light 
ness and brillianey, Kooge in his produc 


as to its origin by 


tions strove to emphasize the more genuine 
qualities of faience. In his works the bis 
cuit remained thick; the 
milky color; the enamel, by excess of pew 
ter, gained in purity, but became more fri 
able; and on this rich and unctuous surface 
he threw 


covering had a 


painting compact in its design, 
large in its suggestion, correct in drawing 
and astonishing in its precision and power 
The majestic plaques and strong portraits 
in blue from the hand of Abraham Koous 
hold the place of honor in the collections 
of Messrs. Evenepoel in Brussels and Lou 
don at the Hague, connoisseurs whose judg 
nent 


ranks second to none. Never has ce 


BLUE PLATE, BY FRYTOM, 
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ramic painting risen to a loftier elevation 

than it attained under Kooge, and it is 

doubtful if it be possible to perfect it fur- 

ther. The immense blue plate now in the 

Arosa collection was made by Kooge in 1650, 

and is a fine example of the master’s style. 

Phis plate was made in commemoration of 

the birth of a little girl, Lysie Hymens, 

whose name is seen on the border. But it 

was not alone to the adornment of objects 

exclusively artistic in their purpose that 

Kooge contined his superb qualities. Even 

in the painting of the smallest article of 

daily use there is seen this same elegant 

und scientific decoration. The little blue 

ewer of the Loudon collection is a small 

piece which, it is believed, has never been 

surpassed, the color being perfect and the 

blues shaded with an exquisite art. Con- 

noisseurs say that they require no signa- 

ture to inform them that the two objects 

mentioned were made by Kooge at his re- 

nowned Delft factory, “The Moor’s Head.” OOFFEE-POT, CASHMERE PATTERN, BY FIOTOOR, 

A picture of Kooge’s sign-board is pre- 

served in the archives of Delft. they are exceedingly delicate, while ey 

Like Abraham Kooge, Frederick van Fry- | detail is sufficiently finished to satisfy an 

tom preferred the blue to variegated color-| charm the most exacting eye. Had _ the 

ing. But Kooge was such a consummate | ceramic history of Delft produced but thes: 

painter that, as one of his admirers has| two peerless artists, it could have claimed 

said, with blue and white he seemed to pro-| place in the first rank of the industrial a1 

duce all hues, all shades. The tine bearded | of modern Europe, but about these glorious 

head done in blue, which is one of the treas- | lights revolves a legion of secondary stars 

ures of the Loudon collection, is a fine ex-| among whom are prominent the Kleftyuses 

ample of his powerful style. Van Frytom| the Eenhoorns, the Oosterlaans, and 

had a lighter touch and a simpler treat- | Gysbrechts—notabilities who married ai 

ment; his pictures are more sketchy, but | intermarried solely among members of thi 
trade. The Eenhoorns 
formed a veritable d) 
nasty in the business 
son succeeding father 
for generations. The 
Kam family were als« 
remarkable artists 
They devoted their en 
ergiesspecially to blu 
and the most illustri 
ous of the name, Ger 
rit Pietersz Kam, was 
the originator of a 
very magnificent stvl« 
of objects of decora 
tion. This was enor 
mous jars of a Japa 
nesque character, but 
not imitations of th 
Japanese, and great 
plates in which the 
Chinese idea predom 
nated, the treatment 
humorous and extray 
agant, the coloring 
brilliant, the drawing 
admirable, every line 
having the ineisior 
and sharpness of the 

HOLLOW DISH, BY GERRIT KAM. burin. 


the 
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A OFRAMIO GIANT, LOUDON OOLLEOTION, BLUE, 


Lambartus Eenhoorn was among the first 
and most renowned of the Delft faience 
makers who used the variegated coloring 
| When the authorities of the town in his 
| time desired to make an important present 
to some friendly prince or ambassador, it 
| was always a costly object made by Lambar 
tus that was selected. He perfected the style 
invented by his uncle, Willem Kleftyns, and 
| which is called the “ Cashmere,” a mingling 
| of majestic draperies, brilliant flowers, and 
| fantastic birds, painted upon jars of colos 
}sal dimensions, with a fluted surface. He 
had but one rival in this gorgeous style, but 
this one was worthy of the name. None 
but the eye of a master connoisseur can dis 
tinguish the work of Louis Fictoor from 
that of Lambartus Eenhoorn, especially as, 
perhaps through design, Fictoor’s monogram 
was made to greatly resemble that of his 
jrival. Not only in their purely decorative 
articles, such as jars, etc., but also in their 
useful utensils, such as coffee-pots and tea- 
pots, there is the same study of elegance, 
the same delicacy of execution. 
With the eighteenth century the industry 
of the plateelbakkers of Delft underwent a 
great transformation. From that period the 
use of faience became general. Until then 
it had been strictly an object of luxury re 
served for great families, the opulent and 
aristocratic, the patricians. The greatest 
demand, even among these wealthy persons, 
| was for articles of ornament, such as great 
| jars, large plates for hanging, pictures, ete. 
rather than for articles of household use 
The faience was less costly than the porce- 
OOLOBSAL JAR, CASHMERE PATTERN, BY LAMBARTUS lain of the Orient, but its price still kept its 
FENHOORN. purehase only among the exclusive classes. 
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leading characteristic. Storen, or foot-w 
ers, hand-warmers (in the form of y1 
books), bird-cages, brushes, wig bloc] s 
sie stands, and even violins, were prod 
A witty little volume has been wi 
| which treats entirely of these wonderfu 
} ence fiddles, which would of itself have 
| ficed to render them famous. But thei 
treme rarity has long since secured tly 
| place in the choicest collections. Ther 
| only four of them in Europe which ar 
undoubted antiquity. Two belong to 
most brilliant period of the Delft manut 
| ture, one of which is the marvellously pa 
|ed one in the Rouen Museum, and the ot 
| the exquisite one in the Loudon collect 
| which, though less ornate, and more Dut 
so to speak, shows qualities to the full as 1 


VARIEGATED BRUSH IN FAIENOR, 


Examination of the pictures of humble home | 
life by Pieter Hooch, those of Duteh kitech- | 
ens by Kalf, and those of the pot-houses by | 
Steen, will never discover faience represent 

ed in any abundance in their vulgar scenes. 
Here and there an unpainted pitcher or a 


common mug, occasionally a blue oyster | 
plate will be found, but nothing more. The | 
| 
| 


guild itself did not count faienee among its 
belongings. <A large painting by Van der 
Helst shows a banquet scene at which the 
civie guards of Delft are regaling them- | 
selves. They are manfully eating with their | 
fingers off the table, for the most part, and 
the festal board boasts at the utmost of a 
dozen leaden plates. This metal was uni- 
versally employed for the dishes in house- 
hold use, even in aristocratic homes, where 
faience and porcelain were not lacking for 
purely decorative purposes, It would seem 
as if fuience itself admitted the merits of 
the useful lead, for in 1639 a plateclbakkery 
dedicated its labors “to the metal pot.” | 
But at the end of the seventeenth century | 
the attention of merchants and capitalists | 
was drawn to faience, and competition arose 
with its usual consequences—an enlarged 
production and lowered prices. A visible de- 
sire was exhibited to please the taste as well 
as the pockets of the new customers. Mag- | 
nificent and gigantic objects—ceramie gi- 
ants, one might call them—gave way to mere- 
ly pretty things. It must not be inferred 
that the tone of the work was instantly 
and greatly lowered. Beautiful pieces were 
brought forth in great abundance; but com- | 
pared with what might almost be called the 
marvels of the preceding period, the work | 
is thought to show a sort of decadence. In- 


geniousness, not grandeur, now became the FAIENOK VIOLLN, ROUEN MUSEUM, 
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ting. The third is that in the Evenepoel 
tion, and the fourth that in the French 
onal Conservatory of Music. These last 
ly show the decadence, and are much 
beautiful. Two are known in America, 
possession of two gentlemen in Phil- 
phia. One of which is decorated in blue, 
other in colors with gilding. Of late 
sa number of other violins have come to 
t. but collectors have vrave doubts con- 
ug their authenticity. A well-known 
iteur of Brussels,a gentleman of learning 
cultivated judgment, has removed one 
hese instruments from his collection, be- 
ise it did not seem to him to possess the de- 


(ey SOO 
Poin |) = 
\ yi BLUE MUSIC PLATE, EIGHTEENTH ORNTURY 
, : 
- sirable guarantees of authenticity. Within 
° a very recent period another violin has put 
in its claims for a place among connoisseurs. 
It is inthe possession of Mr. Berard, of Nimes, 
France, and if, as the gentleman thinks, it 


| be really an antique, it is a piece of excep 
| tional rarity, for it is the only gilt and vari- 
| colored one known in Europe. 





THE TRIUMPH OF VAN TROMT, 


That the Hollanders had and have a pas 
| sionate love of musie is well known. Foi 
| two centuries the popular songs of Holland 
| figured conspicuously in the history of the 
}eountry. Every peasant boy was in the 
lhabit of carrying about with him a collec 
|tion of songs in a shape which he could 
} tuck away in his pocket easily. When a 
| group gathered they would fall to singing 
lin chorus. A similar custom prevailed 
| among the higher classes of the population. 
| After dinner, when the jovial Dutchmen 
| were in a rollicking mood, each man would 
| pull ont his song-book from his pocket, and 


FAIRNOE VIOLIN, LOUDON COLLEOTION. the whole company would join in a rousing 
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BROUWER’S MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE, 


It to see that here 
the makers to work. A 
dozen dessert plates displaying the couplets 
of source of 
ment which was never-failing in its after 
dinner effeet. The idea perhaps, 
worth adopting in our day and country as 
a provoker of jollity among a people 
unduly given to that sort of thing. 
Several of these musical plates have come 
down to us. 


chorus. 
for 


iS @asy was a 


mine faience - 
various songs were a 


is, one 


not 


Most of them bear inscriptions 
and mottoes in Dutch, 
the most objectionable 
in the 
made 


but very many—and 
of them have verses 
,and were doubtless 
market. Certainly 


French language 


for sale in that 


self ), which 

arms of Willis 
Prince of Orang 
|} and the date of his assassination in the « 
| brick house where he lived at Delft, 
gled with other devices. 


on 


are li 
Another quaint t 


| 
amuse- 


they are very much in the spirit of modern | 


in demand 
tables, 


and would not be 
or American dinner nor 
in the family circle. Others 
of these musical plates, instead of giving the 
at length and a mere 
the tune, present the whole score, 
but the name of the song. Some have the 
music, not of a but of a minuet or 
Still others not only give the dan- 
tunes, 


opéra bouffe, 
at English 
even in France 
verses suggestion of 


and give 


song, 
gavot. 
cing 
dancers. 

It strikes the 
Delft as a circumstance, 
country where patriotism of 
predominating virtues, and where, through- 
out three the Duteh flag was 
again and again triumphantly 
both land and there 
been made little faience 


searcher into the lore 
strange 


was one 
centuries, 


by sea, should have 


so 


the | 


successful | 


: | 
presenting | 


but shew us pictures of the | 


of 
that ina 


BLUE HELMET-SHAPED EWER. 


| presents the triumph of the good Admit 
Van Tromp in an odd sort of way. 
| A beautiful ewer in the shape of a heln 
et, in the Gasnault collection in Paris, 
another ewer, not less 


ani 


Ie 3Cs 


interesting though les 
handsome, belongit 
to the library 
university at Gai 
are the only oth: 
existing pieces of 
this character deeme: 
worthy of remark. 

It is impossible 
this article to do mor 
than indicate by a hi 
the varying tides o 


OK D 
fo Uo 


of tl 





VIOLET-OOLOBRED BASKET, 


JOURDE OOLLEOTION, 


prosperity which be 
fell the Dutch faience 
Analmost infinite num 
ber of lovely and curi 
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GOLTZIUS'S “ROAD TO THE OROSS.” 
s articles poured forth from the numerous 
ctories in this now sleepy old Duteh town 
f Delft. Among them were eccentric-look- 
ng bouquet-holders, shaving dishes, baskets 
if every conceivable shape, butter dishes, 
ea-pots, beer-pots, heater stands, grotesque 
ttleanimals,andeven 
marriage certificates, 
Hugo Brouwer,when 
e married the lovely 
laughter of a rich cer- 
of Delft, 
Pennis, made a 
sS iperb double plaque 
n gilt and variegated 
to perpetuate 
un event which, the 
ecords show, was cel- 
brated with extraor- 
linary pomp (exrtraor- 


unist Cor- 


ella 


olors 





linaris getrouwt). Hugo 
as been dust for half 
i century, the 
occurred 
han 100 years 
ind this durable mar- 
certificate now 
in the Evene- 
wel collection. 

A number of women 
directed factories, be- 
ng received by the 
ruild as winkelhousters, 
rr faience-sellers, but 
not faience - makers. 
Many of the pieces of 








mar- 
more 


riage 


ago, 


riage 


exists 


~é 


faience produced under female surveillance 
are very beautiful, and in the highest style 
of art. The of the 


collection Countess 


Bielke,in Sweden, contains some very splen- 


did pieces, which are thought to have come 
from the faience factories of Amerensie van 
Kessel and Barbara Rottewel. 

In the midst of this marvellous fecundity 
the workers of the old school grew discon- 
tented, unhappy, and at last thoroughly 
disgusted. They pronounced the work of 
the time beneath contempt, and being di- 
rect descendants of the great ceramists 
Abraham Kooge, Lambartus van Eenhoorn, 
and the rest—they made a strenuous effort 
to resuscitate the ancient and glorious work 
of those masters. Among the most ardent 
of these painters was J. Verhaagen, whe 
professed, like the great Kooge, a disdain 
for vari-color, and kept to blue exclusively. 
Some of the objects he turned out at this 
time, in the hope of altering the current of 
popular taste, are real masterpieces. He 
avowed his intention of taking no subjects 
less elevated than copies of the great paint- 
er Goltzius, of Haarlem, the Shakspeare of 
color and drawing, so to speak, with the 
Dutch. He reproduced on pottery the de 
signs of Goltzius, called “The Road to the 
Cross,” with marvellous talent. One of these 
appears a large round plate. He 
simply shown himself as great a master 
as his model, for to adapt the picture to the 
required shape he was obliged to add figures 
of his own invention, and architecture also 
By his masterful manner of accomplishing 


on has 


VERHAAGEN’S OOPY OF GOLTZIUB. 
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this he has left indisputable proof of the 
skill of his own pencil and the greatness of 


his ceramic art. 


once baked and enamelled, no longer 
sesses a spongy surface whereon the 
hesitation, the least indecision, makes 

Two Delft ceramists of renown were|tal blur. On the 
named Dextra. Both pushed the Delft fai- | what one 
ence toward the imitation of Saxony porce 


enamel one can 
likes, and as one likes, w 
taking the trouble to learn by difficult 
the exact composition of those colors y 
change in the baking. Naturally 
complaints arose from ceramists who 
devoted their lives to this difficult ap, 
ticeship, when they found themselves 
denly without means of earning a 
hood. The price of ceramic objects bec 
instantly lowered, and touched a fig 
which would be unbelievable had we 
the incontestable proof offered by many 
the objects themselves, whereon is inde! 
inscribed the modest tariff charged thi 
purchaser. A lovely bottle belonging 
the Fetis collection in Brussels, now w« 
a fabulous price, is marked “seven stiver 
or about fourteen cents of ourmoney. Cor 
sellor Fetis is also in possession of an 
cient document of the highest interest 

BOUQUET-HOLDER, BIELKE OOLLECTION, nothing less than an order for faience fi 

a seller of the ware in France to Zachai 

lain. Zachary Dextra obtained the more | Dextra himself at Delft, in which a 
admirable results. It was he who made] list of articles is asked for, together wv 
that magnificent soup bowl, which counts | the prices to be paid. To mention but o1 
wnong the finest pieces of the Loudon col- | item: the list includes “an order for | 
lection, in the examination of which one | dozen blue coffee-cups at 8 sols the doz 
would be convineed one had porcelain in | At the present writing these 1200 1 
one’s hand, were it not for the opacity and would in themselves be a fortune for th: 
thickness of the biscuit. The colors are | possessor, 
rich and varied, the enamel brilliant, the With prices at these absurdly low fifures 
shape excellent, but the artistic character | and the English ware flooding the market 
of the painting is not high. In Dexitra’s | with its incontestable advantage of being 
day began a great change in the mode of | fire-proof, what wonder that the Delft 
painting the faience—a skilled labor-saving | dustry slowly but painfully gave up 
device which the Japanese had long ago} ghost? The English trade with Holla 
slyly employed, when they held absolute | became so great that the pottery-makers ot 
supremacy of the Dutch market. They pre- | England made special models for the Dutel 
pared their porcelain in sach a way that it | demand, with patriotic devices and inserip 
could be sent on to Holland, and there re- 
ceive such painting as would be likely to 
please the Dutch taste. This method Dex- 
tra now turned to his own uses. He re- 
quired his painters to sketch on the un 
baked object the blue ground and the | 
general outlines of the subject; then it was | 
baked; and after baking, ordinary painters 
were easily able to finish in divers ways the 
figures sketched out, and even to color them 
weording to order. A very curious plaque, 
owned by the Sevres Museum, shows this 
work in process of execution. The blues 
are in, the first baking has been done, and 
the mythological sketch awaits the finish- 
ing hand of any artist, no matter whom. 
rhis process greatly lessened the difficulties | 
of faience adornment, and may be said to} tions inthe Dutch language, while Englis! 
have entirely dispensed with the work of | workmen were ea 


BOUP TUREEN, BY ZACHARY DEXTRA, 


agerly engaged by such 
the true ceramic painter. It was now no|the Delft factories as still survived. On 
longer necessary for the artist to have that | English maker in partienlar—Turner—ha 
almost magie quickness of hand indispen- | an immense trade with Holland, though his 
sable when painting on the raw. Faience | productions were infinitely inferior in ever) 





THE BATTLE OF 


ect to those of the Delft works, as will 
mediately apparent to any one who ex- 
es the Turners in the collection of Mr. 
Howard, attaché of the British lega- 

it the Hague. Little by little, one by 
ill the Delft factories became extinct 
ite as 1850, however, the once renowned 
elain Flask” the last repre- 
of a glorious industry that had 
shed brilliantly for 200 years, was still 
xistence, and, under the direction of Van 


factory, 
tive 


en and Co., occasionally produced works 
h are considered almost on the level of 


MONMOUTH COURT-HOUSE. 


2 
of the olden days. 
writing the oven of the once-revered * Porce 
lain Flask” is used for baking brick. 
Familiarity 
in art. Hence visited 
hibition of the of Decora- 
tive Art in New York last winter passed by, 


those At the present 


breeds too 


otter 
the ex 


contempt 
many who 


Ladies’ Society 


without a look, some beautiful specimens ot 
Delft potteries, which would have paid them 
to examine and admire. Inthe rich collee 
tions at the Metropolitan Museum of Art may 
be seen examples of the work of many of the 


renowned old potters named in this article. 
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THE BATTLE OF 
TINHE Continental army yet lingered at 
Valley the middle of June, 


Serene skies, glowing sunshine, and 


Forge in 


1778 
igher temperature had succeeded a sour, 
chilling rain-storm, and there were indica- 
tions that the fervid 
nade their advent. 
eady 


heats of summer had 
The grass was almost 
for the mower’s scythe, the thick 
standing wheat stems were bending with 
their increasing burdens of grain, and lux- 
iviant maize breast-high 
the rich bottom-lands of Pennsylvania, 
Warm weather, abundance of food, and 
buoyancy of spirits had made the American 
soldiery forget much of their sufferings dur- 
ig their long winter encampment on the 
snowy slopes of the hills around Valley 
Forge. They were ready and eager for 
summer campaign, which promised them in- 
dependence and peace, for a powerful na- 
tion had formed an alliance with the infant 


stood almost 


on 


republic against its unnatural oppressors. 
rhe commander-in-chief had been watching 
ind waiting for some decisive movements 
of the British forces, that for many months 
had oceupied Philadelphia, making it a g 


ar 
risoned town, thoroughly fortified. He was 
ready to strike his tents and take the field, 
notwithstanding his force was supposed to 


MONMOUTH 


COU RT-HOUSE 
be 
enemy. 


much inferior in number to that of his 
Finally, on Thursday morning, the 
Ieth day of June, a powerful bay horse was 
seen bearing George Roberts with great 
speed from the Middle Ferry, on the Schuyl 
kill “now the foot of Chestnut 


toward Valley Forge, on urgent 


street 

business. 
Roberts had received positive information 
at the ferry that the British army had 
evacuated Philadelphia that morning, and 
were on the soil of 


faces turned toward 


New Jersey, with their 
New York city. This 
startling information he bore to Washing- 
ton. It was almost noon when he reached 
head-quarters, his steed flecked with foam 
and dripping with sweat. The message 
was delivered orally, and very after 
ward the camp was all astir with prepara 


soon 


tions for departure on an chase, 


which ended in a tragedy. 


exciting 


The British army had occupied Philadel 
phia almost without 
from the patriots in arms, and there was no 


serious molestation 
cause apparent to the public comprehension 
for their sudden flight from a city swarming 
with their political friends, and seemingly 
But 
there were remote, unseen, and potential 
which had produced 


disposed to cherish the conquerors. 


causes near events 
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whose menaces created fears of immediate 
danger in the minds of the well-informed 
not only in the British cabinet, but in mili- 
tary circles in Philadelphia. Let us take a 
brief surve y of these causes in their order 
of sequence. 

A capital plan of the British ministry for 
the campaign of 1777 was the seizure and the 
occupation by military posts of the Cham- 
plain and Hudson valleys, from St. John’s, 
on the Sorel, to the city of New York. The 
object was to sever the close union between 
New England and the other States, paralyze 
the powers of each section, and so weaken 
the whole that the subjugation of the re- 
sisting States might become an easy task 
fo accomplish this end forces were prepared 
to move southward from the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, while other forces should as- 


ceud the Hudson River, and these columns, 





OHARI 


ES LEE. 


of the scheme. Lieutenant-General 
yoyne commanded the northern 
army, and Sir William Howe the forces that 


were to penetrate New York from the south. 


Bur- 
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} ous troops ef Cornwallis. 





gi 


ant, jealous, and quarrelsome. 


Failine to 
obtain higher promotion in the arn 

left the royal service, came to Ameri: 
1773, engaged in politics on the side of 
colonists, and when the Continental 

was organized he received the commi 
of major-general. 


He resigned his con 
sion in the British army, but required ( 
gress to indemnify him against any 
which he might sustain as a consequ 
of that act. Then he began to play 
part of an American patriot; and to e1 
him to continue to do so, Congress it 
autumn of 1776 loaned him upon his « 
bond $30,000, He was simply an unset 
lous and selfish adventurer, whose intlu 
in the army was always pernicious. 
Proud, censorious, and disobedient, | 
had followed Washington at a distance 
a heavy force during the perilous flight 
the shattered American army N 
Jersey late in 1776, pursued by the vict 


across 


Washington 1 
peatedly called upon Lee to push forwar 
and give him strength to strike the pursu 
ers, and he as often omitted to obey. Hy 
evidently desired to have disaster befal 
superior, hoping thereby to promote his ow 
ambitious scheme to become commande 
chief. He was not only disobedient, b 
several days after the chase had ended 
the Delaware, and Cornwallis had rr 
quished it, Lee, yet lingering in New J: 
sey, suffered himself to be captured, at sor 
distance from his army, by a small Britis 
Taken to New 


scout. York, he was us: 


| harshly at first by General Howe as a Brit 


| consideration. 


ish deserter, but very soon that commande: 
and his officers treated Lee with marke: 


Aud well they might; fi 


| Lee revealed to Howe the political cond 
| tion of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
| and Virginia, and presented him with a writ 
meeting near Albany, perfect the execution 


invading | 


| 


At this point a treacherous ofticer of high | 


rank in the Continental army appears con- 
spicuous in the series of events that caused 
the evacuation of Philadelphia. That offi- 
cer was Charles Lee, the senior major-gen- 
eral unde He had 


Washington. been an 


“it cepted Lee’ 


ten plan for the subjugation of the colonies 
which promised better results than that ot 
the ministry. He made it appear so plain 
ly that a land and naval expedition up 


| the Chesapeake and Delaware bays would 


prove successful, that the brothers How: 
abandoned the ministerial plan and largely 
! Thoy sailed for Chesapeal: 


Bay with a greater part of the British arm) 


| instead of going up the Hudson to co-ope1 


officer in the British army, served under | 


Burgoyne in Portugal, and had risen to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
under Braddock the disastrous conflict 
on the banks of the Monongahela, and with 
Abercrombie in the unsuecessful attack on 
Ticonderoga, about twenty years before the 
time we are considering. Lee had dwelt 
for time among the Mohawk Indians, 
who made him a chief, with the appro- 
priate name of “ Boiling Water’—for he 


in 


a 


| shores 
He had served | 


ate with Burgoyne coming down from the 
north. Howe landed his troops on thi 
of Maryland, marched into Pennsy! 


vania, gained a victory on the banks of 


| the Brandywine Creek, trightened Congres 


was a hot and ever restless man, vain, arro-| to the British crown. 


from Philadelphia, took possession of that 
city in the autumn of 1777, and held it up 
til June, 1778. This abandonment of Bu 
goyne caused the loss of that general’s arm) 
and its splendid appointments, and the ruin 
of the ministerial plan. 

These events led to others more disastrous 
France, humiliated 
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rritated by the results of the seven |ed to offer reconciliation with the Ameri 
war in America, and the conditions | cans before it should be too late. Eley 
sed by the Treaty of Paris in 1763, by | en days after the treaty was signed and 
she was shorn of a greater portion |its purport became known at the British 
r magnificent domain on our conti- | court, the Premier offered two “ coneili 
had eagerly watched with sleepless | atory bills” in Parliament, one promising 
ince for an opportunity to retrieve her | not to tax the Americans without their 
; and to find a balm for her wounded | consent, and the other to authorize the king 
in smiting England successfully and | to send commissioners to America to treat 
When the quarrel between Great | for reconciliation and peace. This move 

in and her American colonies began | ment startled the French ministry. They 
afterward, the French ministry wateh-| knew that reconciliation would thwart 
ts progress with intense interest and | their planus for using the Americans for the 


staction. Choiseul, the able Premier, | glory of France. The king immediately in 
the Baron de Kalb to America to feel | formed the British government that he had 
pulse of public opinion here, and at ev- | acknowledged the independence of the 


stage of that quarrel France promoted | United States, and should stand by them. 
nd never failed to display her sympathy | The tone of the communication was often 
h the discontented subjects of the Brit- | sive—intentionally so; and the British min 
crown. That sympathy was not felt for | istry understood the announcement as tanta 
cause Of the colonists, but because the | mount to a declaration of war. The British 
irre], if it should iead to an open rupture | minister at the French court was with 
d tinal separation, would weaken the pow- | drawn, and war was formally declared soon 
ud prestige of the traditional enemy of | afterward. 
rance for a thousand years, | Peace commissioners were appointed, and 
So when the colonists ceased remoustra- | arrived at Philadelphia on the king’s birth 
iw, and took up arms against their op-|day, the 4th of June. Their advent in 
essors, manifested French sympathy | creased the joyous demonstrations on that 
sused them to look confidently to France | occasion, and the British army was directed 
xy moral and material aid in the struggle | to treat them with marked respect. 
1 begun. The diplomatic and commer- The “conciliatory bills” had reached 
agents of the Continental Congress, | America several weeks before the arrival of 
10 had been sent to France, easily made | the commissioners, and prepared the way for 
ret arrangements for supplies for the in- | their reception. The bills had been widely 
rgents from the magazines of the king- |; circulated by Governor Tryon, who was in 
m. They had also secretly negotiated a |New York. As they were silent on the sub 
eaty of alliance with the French king; | ject of independence, the patriots regarded 
nd when, on the 4th of December, 1777, | them with indignation, and denounced them 
itelligence of the surrender of Burgoyne | as “deceptionary bills.”. Washington wrote 
reached the court at Versailles, the monarch, | to Congress, saying, *‘ Nothing short of inde 
satistied that the Americans could help | pendence, it appears to me, willdo. A peace 
themselves, resolved to give moral and ma- | on any other terms would, if 1 may be al 
terial aid to the struggling colonists openly. | lowed the expression, be a peace of war.” 
King Louis determined to prevent reconcil- | The Congress was of the same mind, and re 
ition between them and the British gov- | solved to have no communication with the 
‘rnment, and find sweet revenge in accom- | commissioners until the hostile fleets and ar- 
lishing a dismemberment of the British | mies should be withdrawn, or the independ 
Kmpire by the loss of a domain in America | ence of the United States acknowledged. 
vastly more valuable than that which the Meanwhile the news of the Freneh alli 
English had wrested from the French. Ac- | ance had given joy and hope to the American 
ordingly a treaty was signed at Paris early | people. It had been announced to the army 
n February, 1778, by which the independ- | at Valley Forge on the 3d of May, anc the 
nce of the revolted colonies was acknowl- | event was celebrated there on the 7th with 
dged by the French sovereign, and a com- | demonstrations of great delight. The chap 
act was made for an alliance upon a footing | lains preached congratulatory sermons to 
if perfect equality and reciprocity between | the regiments on that day; and the wel 
the United States and France. It was| come news was responded to by the roar of 
igreed that war with England should be | cannon, a feu de joie of musketry, and the 
made a common cause, and that neither of | voices of the whole army shouting, “ Long 
the contracting parties should make peace | live the King of France!” “ Long live the 
vithout the consent of the other, nor cease | friendly European powers!” And when 
hostilities until the independence of the | Washington with his charming little wife, 
United States should be secured. and some of his generals with their wives 
The belligerent attitude so suddenly as- | and suites, left a place of divine worship on 
sumed by France alarmed and embarrassed | that day, the army again shouted, “ Long 
the British ministry. Lord North hasten-| live General Washington !” 
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The French alliance and the “ deception- 
ary bills” filled the hearts of the American 
patriots with confidence and indignant de- 
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fiance; and this was the spirit that confront- 
ed the commissioners, outside of the British 
their arrival. They were accom- 
panied by the eminent Professor Adam Fer- 
guson, of Edinburgh, as secretary, who was 
sent by them with dispatches, under a flag, 
to the Congress sitting at York. That body 
refused to confer with the commissioners 
except on a basis of equality and independ- 
ence, Which they were not authorized to ad- 
mit. 


lines, on 


they having failed to accomplish their ends 
by fair means, attempted to gain them by 
intrigue. A relation of Dr. Ferguson, of the 
same name, then in the British army, had 
married the daughter of an American physi- 
cian living near Philadelphia, who, on aec- 
count of her husband’s position, was much 
in the society of loyalists. She was a wom- 
an of eminent abilities and worth, and so ju- 
dicious was her conduct that she retained 
the respect and contidence of the leading 
patriots of Pennsylvania. Johnstone lived 
at the house of a British ofticer where Mrs. 
Ferguson frequently visited. He often spoke 
in warm terms of the Americans, and she 
believed he was a true friend to her coun- 
try. Finally he persuaded her to visit Gen- 
eral Joseph Reed-—a social and political lead- 
er in Pennsylvania—and say to him that if 
he could, with a good conscience, exert his 
influence so as to bring about a settlement 
of the dispute, he might command ten thou- 
sand guineas and the best post in the gov- 
ernment. Mrs. Ferguson was abashed by 
the indignant scorn with which her words 
were received. Regarding them as offering 
Reed said, * Madam, I am 
not worth purchasing ; but such as I 


a bribe, General 


am, 


Then one of their number (Johnstone), | 
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the King of England is not rich enouy 
do it.” Of this scene Trumbull wrote, i: 
“M‘Fingal :” 
“ Behold, at Britain’s utmost shifts 
Comes Johnstone, loaded with like gifts 
To venture through the Whiggish tribe, 
To cuddle, wheedle, coax, and bribe, 
And call to aid his desp’rate mission 
His petticoated politician ; 
While Venus, join’d to act the farce, 
Strolls forth embassadress of Mars. 
In vain he strives, for while he lingers, 
These mastiffs bite his off‘ring fingers: 
Nor buys for George and realms inferna 
One spaniel but the mongrel Arnold.’ 
Thenceforth the commissioners wer 
spised, and after issuing an angry and thi 
ening manifesto, returned to England in 
fall. 
General Howe, who had been severély 
sured on the floor of Parliament for his blu 
der in going to the Chesapeake and eausi: 


| dire disaster to Burgoyne’s army, obtained 


leave to return home in the spring of 177 
Sir Henry Clinton, a more energetic oftic« 

succeeded Howe in command. He had 

difficult task before him. The British arn 

had become terribly demoralized by its res 
idence in and near Philadelphia for severa 
months. The officers had indulged in lus 
ury and ease under the mild discipline of 
the indolent and voluptuous Howe. Amus« 
ments and dissipation of every kind follow 
ed each other daily. Vice beeame so con 
mon that there was very little effort mad 
to conceal it. Many of the ofticers lived i: 
open defiance of the demands of morality 


Their profligacy was so conspicuous that 
many of the Tory families who had weleonied 
the invaders had earnestly prayed for their 


speedy departure. The army had becom: 
so weakened, morally and physically, by in 
dulgence and idleness, that Dr. Franklin was 
justified in saying, “ General Howe has not 
taken Philadelphia; Philadelphia has taken 
General Howe.” Leading Tories, who had 
fled from that city, had returned and joined 
in the gay movements of society there dur 
ing the British ocenpation; and the young 
ladies of Tory families graced with thei 
presence and co-operation a grand farewell 
entertainment given to General Howe ot 
the 18th of May. There was a‘ brilliant re 
gatta on the Delaware; a sham tournament 
on the land; a gorgeous procession of mock 
“knights,” preceded by the army bands 
through pavilions decorated by the skillful 
hands of the gifted Captain (afterward tli 
unfortunate Major) André; a ballin a room 
garnished with almost a hundred mirrors 
and lighted by hundreds of wax candles: 

sumptuous supper; a wondrous display ot 
fire- works, and a continuation of revelry 
until the dawn of the next day. There were 
“knights”—* Knights of the Burning Mount 
ain,” and “ Knights of the Blended Rose” 

and “ladies” in Oriental costume, imitating 


the half-barbarous customs of the men and 
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of the Middle Ages; and in the whole 
sunce soldiers and civilians yielded 
fascinations of the wildest folly and 

agance. At the seme time hundreds 


cause of the scarcity of food, whieh had been 
devoured and wasted by the invaders. And 
on the very day when Howe received this 


oftering of fulsome adulation, he signed a 


e 


RS : Vai 


of the neighbors of the revellers were lan- | warrant for the infliction of a thousand lash 
gnishing in the Philadelphia prisons be- | es on the bare back of one of his private sol- 


cause they loved liberty and independence, | diers, convicted of “abusing and insulting’ 
and the poor of the city were starving be- | Captain Hamilton—a squire of a “Knight 
Vou. LVII.—No., 837.—3 








of the Blended Rose” engaged in the bar- 
baric show. 

Some of the older and more sensible of 
the British officers would not countenance 
this “farce at knight-errantry.” An old 
major of artillery was asked by a young per- 
son what was the distinction between the 
Knights of the Burning Mountain and the 
Knights of the Blended Rose. “ Why, child,” | 
said the veteran, “the Knights of the Burn- | 
ing Mountain are tomfools, and the Knights | 
of the Blended Rose are dom fools. 
no other difference between them.” He add- | 
ed, in a tone of deep mortification, “What | 
will Washington think of this?” 

The sounds of the grand revel had scarce- 
ly died away when orders were received | 
from England for the British army to evac- | 
uate Philadelphia and go to New York, and | 
the British fleet to leave the Delaware, to | 
avoid a blockade by a powerful French | 
squadron which was fitting out at Toulon | 
for American waters. 


I know 


Already the aggress- 
ive movements of Washington’s rapidly in- 
creasing army, and the startling news of 
the French alliance, had given the British 
officers in Philadelphia much uneasiness. 
Now the order from the ministry and prep- 
arations for its execution produced wide- 
spread consternation and distress among 
the adherents of the crown and their fami- 
lies. The city, so gay with searlet uni- 
forms and martial music and banners—with 
dashing young officers and rounds of ex- 
travagant entertainments, which had eulmi- 
nated in the barbaric splendors of the fa- 
mous Mischianza—was suddenly overspread 
with the gloom of terrible despair. The 
change from bright promises of protection 
to a sense of absolute desertion was awful. 
It was the sudden gathering ofa tempest 
in a serene sky; and when that tempest 
burst upon the doomed city—when the 
army crossed the Delaware in its premedi- 
tated flight—full three thousand of the 
most tenderly nurtured inhabitants of Phil- 
adelphia left their homes, their property, 
and their cherished associations, and fled 
for refuge from the righteous indignation of 
their Whig neighbors, whom they had op- 
pressed in various ways. They fled, they 
knew not whither, to a fate they could not 
forecast nor conjecture. 

For a month Sir Henry Clinton was active 
in preparing for his flight to New York. At 
first he intended to go thither in the ships 
that bore the army to the Chesapeake, but, 
fearing head-winds might prolong the pas- 
sage, and that Washington might push for- 
ward and capture New York, he changed his 
plans and determined to march to Elizabeth- 
port or Paulus’s Hook (Jersey City) by way | 
of New Brunswick. | 

Washington was on the alert, and his | 
troops, 15,000 strong at the middle of May, 
were improved in discipline by the instruc- 
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| Several officers had put their hands on { 


| Washington 





tions of the Baron de Steuben; and, ir 
spirits, they were eager to exchang: 
camp for the field. Congress had ord 
an oath of allegiance to be administer 
the officers at Valley Forge before ent: 
upon the campaign, and this was don 
the 12th of May. General Lee, who 
been exchanged, had rejoined the army 
been re-instated in his rank of first ni 
general under Washington. When requ 
to take the oath his conduct was surpris 


Bible with him. When Washington be, 
to read the form, General Lee withdrew |iis 
hand. This movement was repeated; when 
demanded a reason for 
strange conduct, Lee replied, “As to K 
George, I am ready enough to absolve my 
self from all allegiance to him, but I ha 
some scruples about the Prince of Wales 
This odd reply excited much langhter, and 
it was regarded as one of Lee’s eccentrici 
ties. In the light of to-day the enigma is 
made plain. Lee’s treason was only slun 
bering. It would awake (and did awak« 
to new action when occasion should arouss 
it. Conscience restrained him from taking 
the oath of allegiance for a moment; but hi 
did take it. 

Rumors soon reached Washington that 
the British army was about to evacuat 
Philadelphia. An order had been issued 
(May 14) by the British commander for the 
heavy baggage of the army to be prepared 
for embarkation at the shortest notice, and 
the officers to lighten their baggage for the 


field. This indicated an expected move- 
ment. The army at Valley Forge was also 


held in readiness to march at the tap of th 
drum. Detachments were sent out to watch 
and annoy the enemy. On the night of the 
Mischianza one of these, commanded by thi 
gallant Captain Allan M‘Lane, attacked the 
works in the northern part of the city, and 
the sounds of great guns made the ladies at 
the féte turn pale. The “knights” assured 
them that it was a part of the performance, 
and the revel continued. 

From that time the British army had very 
little rest from annoyance and anxiety. Sir 
Henry Clinton clearly perceived the web ot 
imminent peril that was gathering around 
him, and he made preparations to fly from 
danger before it should be too late. At the 
middle of June he issued the following orde1 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS, PH'LADELPHIA, June 16, 1778. 

* Lieutenant-General Knyphausen and Major-Gene! 
al Grant will cross the river to-morrow at four o'clock 
in the morning, with the following regiments: Yagers 
[Germans] mounted and dismounted, Queen's Rangers, 
Hessian Grenadiers, Second Battalion New Jersey Vo!- 


| unteers [Tories], Maryland Loyalists, Volunteers of [re- 


land, and the Caledonian [Scotch] Volunteers, Al! wag- 
ons and carts, with the wagons and bat-horses belonging 
to the general and staff officers, are to be embarked this 
afternoon at half past three, at the upper coal whar 
and to-morrow at six all the saddle-horses belongi: 
to the general and staff officers are to be embarked 
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e place, except two for the commander-in-chief 
e for each of the general officers. All the sick 
» absolutely unable to march are to be at Prim- 

irf to-morrow morning at five o’clock, where 
i] be received on board the Active.” 


is order was promptly executed, and so 
was another, issued upon the 17th, for 
crossing of the Delaware early the 
morning by the remainder of the 
The latter movement took place 
The 
at 
below 


\. 
at dawn on the 18th of June. 
landed on the Jersey 
sicester Point, three miles 
adelphia. The rear-guard, under 
eral Knyphausen, landed at ten 
k, and toward evening that mot- 

host of British regulars, American 
valists, German mercenaries, and a 
pwd of feminine camp-fellowers halted 
ound Haddonfield, five miles southeast 
fCamden. The Philadelphia refugees, 
women, and children, with their 
rtable effects, had already mostly em- 
arked in the British which 
n afterward left the Delaware and 
anchored in broad Raritan Bay, just in 
to avoid being blockaded by a 
powerful French fleet under the Count 
lEstaing. 

I have referred to the “camp-follow- 
They were numerous and trou- 


shore 


ops 


en, 


vessels, 


time 


” 
ers, 


blesome, they formed a picturesque 
and intere 


in the British 
They were most- 


sting feature 
march across New Jersey. 
ly 
pretty and attractive. They were 
ind sweethearts of the soldiers. The young 
Britons and Germans had wooed and won 
many Pennsylvania maidens during their 
long winter encampment, and these fol- 
lowed their husbands and lovers by scores. 
fhe parting of these women from their 


friends on the edge of the river presented | 


many touching scenes; and they and oth- 
ers who were betrothed or otherwise at- 
tached to young soldiers, and did not fol- 
low them, caused an immense number of 
desertions from Clinton’s army in its march 
across New Jersey. These sprightly camp- 
followers greatly embarrassed the British 
officers, who were compelled to make strict 
regulations concerning them by orders like 
the following, issued on the 16th of June :* 


“If any regiment has more women than is | ed with leading British officers. 


young women, and many of them were | 
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march at the 
\a 


| 


| 


Wives | 
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to march with the army, but, by way of 
punishment, will be allowed no provisions.” 
And this: “The women of each regiment to 
head of it, under an escort of 
non-commissioned officer and six men, 
who will take that they do not go out 
of the road account.” And this: 


care 


on any 


Sik HENRY CLINTON, 


“The women of the army always to march 
on the flanks of the baggage of their re- 
spective corps; and the Provost - Marshal 
has received positive orders to drum out 
any woman who shall dare to disobey this 
order.” 

So secretly and adroitly had Sir Henry 
Clinton effected the evacuation of Phila- 
delphia, with many thousand troops, that 
Washington was not certified of the fact 
until noon on the 18th of June, when George 
Roberts, on his foaming steed, reached the 
camp at Valley Forge. Washington had 
suspected the movement for some time, and 
believed that Clinton intended to cross New 
Jersey to New York; but General Lee, in 





prosecution of his treasonable plans, tried to 
| mislead Washington as to the immediate des- 
tination of the British army. From the be- 
ginning of the contest Lee had correspond- 

He 


wrote 


allowed, the comm: nding officer is desired | private letters to his old commander, Bur- 


to send them down to the ships, if he « 


can | goyne, at Boston, in 1775. 


At Charleston, in 


mame: « fit an ila diahahetent ; if not, they are | 1776, he exchanged compliments in writing 


* This order, and several other items of interest, 


iave been taken from a manuscript order-hook found |}: 


n the field of Monmouth, after the battle, 
Hoffman, It belonged to Colonel Clarke, 


by Isaac 
who com- } 


with Sir Henry Clinton, and a few days be- 
| fore the evacuation of Philadelphia he was 
in correspondence with the same officer. 


| Only three days before that event, when 


ianded the Twenty-sixth Regiment of Foot, of the| Washington was perplexed with uncertain- 


British army, 
he book is now in possession of Hon. John D. Buck- 
and was kindly procured, for the use of the 
vriter, by Professor Samuel Lockwood, of Freehold, 
New Jersey. 


lew, 


Royal Fusileers, engaged in that battle. 


ty concerning the intentions of the British, 
| Lee wrote to the commander-in-chief, vol- 
unteering his opinion that if the enemy felt 
strong enough to act offensively, they would 
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probably descend the Delaware, land at 
Neweastle, and, turning to the right, march 
rapidly on Lancaster, to draw the Ameri- 
cans out of their camp and compel them to 
fight on disadvantageous terms ; or, taking 
post near the mouth of the Susquehanna, 
and with their 
around into the 
Chesapeake, be able to encourage and main- 
tain an Indian war that had just broken 
out on the frontier; or, if they were to act 
on the defensive, that they would not “shut 
themselves up in towns,” but take posses- 
sion of some broad tract of country so situ- 
ated as to be most effectually protected by 
their command 


securing communication 


ships by sending them 


of the waters. “I have a 
partic ular reason,” Lee said, “to think that 
they have cast their eves for this purpose 
on the lower counties of Delaware, and some 
of the Maryland the Eastern 
Shore. If they are resolved on this plan, 
it certainly will be very difficult to prevent 
them, or remove them afterward, as their 
shipping will give them such mighty ad- 
vantages.” 

Washington thanked Lee for his advice, 
but held to his own opinion; and on the 
17th of June he called a council of general 
officers, and them to consider the 
question, whether, in the event of the Brit- 


counties on 


o 
~ 


asked 


ish marching across New Jersey, it would 


be prudent to attack them on the way, or 
“more eligible to march to the North River 
in 


to secure the important communication be- | 


tween the Eastern and Southern States.” 


Washington desired to attack, but the great- | 


er number of the officers thought it not pru- 
dent to do so with their inferior force. It 
agreed to leave future action on that 
point to be determined by circumstances. 
Washington il that 


was 


was so Ww satistied 


when Clinton should leave Philadelphia he | 
York that | 
he sent the gallant General Maxwell and | 


would take a land route to New 


his brigade of Jerseymen to impede the 
British on their march, in co-operation with 
active New Jersey militia commanded by 
General Philemon And when 
the oral message of Mr. Roberts, and soon 
afterward a written one from Captain Allan 


Dickinson. 


M‘Lane, dated at Philadelphia, reached head. | 


quarters at Valley Forge, the whole army 


1x 
bertville), on the Delaware. 


wound, received 


Ar- 


Saratoga, 


General 
nold, whose at 
sent 
phia. 

The the Delaware 
divisions, commanded respectively by Gen- 
erals Lee and Wayne, and were all on the 
soil of New Jersey on the 22d, and encamp- 
ed at Hopewell, a few miles from Trenton, 


with a detachment 


army crossed 


in two deemed to be their oppressors, and put fort! 


the most direct and convenient manner, | 


| Brunswick or South Amboy, 


| celerity, alarmed and 
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his command were sent to re-enforce 
well. 

Meanwhile Sir Henry Clinton was m« 
cautiously and tardily from Haddontic 
ward New Bruuswick, by way of M 
Holly, Crosswicks, and Allentown. As 
dicative of his intended route, the p 
on the morning of the evacuation was 
sey,” and the countersign “ Brunswick, 
these were not changed until the third 
when Clinton evidently began to doubt 
ability to reach the last-named place. 
baggage-wagons and bat-horses, with 
army and its camp-followers, made a 
nearly twelve miles in extent along as 
road, 


\ 
\ 


Bridges and causeways had to 
built over streams and marshes, which 1 
the movement very slow. It was Interp 
ed by the Americans as a manceuvre to dra 
Washington into a general action, 

The commander-in-chief called another 
council of ofticers at Hopewell on the 24 
and put the question to them, ‘ Will it 
| advisable to hazard a general engagement 
It was decided in the negative, but it 
recommended to send detachments to | 
ass the enemy on their march. General Le: 
was strenuously opposed to any interfer 
with them; but Morgan was sent to vai: 
the rear of the British right flank, w! 
Maxwell was instructed to hang on the 
left. To these forces were added 1500 picked 
men under General Charles Scott, of Vii 
ginia, 1000 under General Wayne, of Ps 


sylvania, the New Jersey militia under Ger 


| eral Dickinson, and a party of Pennsylvan 
volunteers underCadwallader., These forces 
were under the supreme command of Gener 
al Lafayette. 

These movements, performed with great 
perplexed Clinton 
He expected many accessions to his Loya 
ist corps from the inhabitants of New Jet 
but was sorely disappointed, for tli 
patriotism of the people of that State was 
now at fever heat. At Allentown he pei 
ceived that Washington was almost on his 
front, and, rather than risk an engagement, 
he abandoned his design to mareh to New 


sey, 


Turning to 
the right, he took the road leading to Mon 
mouth Court-house and Sandy Hook, with 


|}a determination to embark his troops fo1 
were put in motion, and that evening (June 
marched for Coryell’s Ferry (now Lam- 


New York at the latter place. 
Now more than ever Clinton found pat: 


| otism the rule and loyalty to the crown th 


| exception in New Jersey. Monmouth Coun 
kept him from active duty in the field, was | 


to hold Philadel- | who, more than a hundred years before, ha: 


ty was peopled by the descendants of thos 


defied the English authorities, whom they 


)a manifesto at Middletown which was tan 


tamount to a declaration of independence 
The county had been settled by the Duteh 
and English. Many of the latter were Quak 


whence Colonel Daniel Morgan and 600 of | ers, whose peace principles would not allow 
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to bear arms, but, being patriotic, they 
fully helped the republican cause in 

vay their consciences would permit. 
county was then largely covered with 
forests, and the sandy soil had not then 
enriched by the treasures of marl beds 
found in its bosom. But industry was 
Their grain fields were 
ripening for the sickle 


t substitute. 
the British invasion oe- 
|, and the husbandmen 
(out in defense of their 
their homes, and their 
ties with great alacrity, 
the inspiration of men 
General David Furman, 
terror of the Pine Rob- 
s and Tories who infest- 
. portion of the county. 
complexion 
; and swarthy, and such 
s the fear that his person 
spired among the guilty 
it he was called “ Devil 
id.” When Henry 
iton penetrated  Mon- 
ith County he entered a 
nest of hornets. 

The American army had 
ow (June 25) reached Kings- 
the Millstone 
was still opposed to 
with Clinton’s 
irch, and as he was next to 


rman’s was 


Sir 


,on River. 


terfering 


Washington in command, his 
had much weight. 
But six general officers were 


pinlon 


favor of continued annoy- 
by detachments, and 
General Greene (then quar- 
termaster - general), Wayne, 
ud Lafayette declared in fa- 


ces 


vor of a general engagement. 
Washington somewhat 
embarrassed by these divided 
but relying upon 
his own judgment, he asked 
no further advice. He 
n favor of a general battle, and proceeded | 
to make arrangements for it. He detached 


1000 men under General Wayne to join the | 


was 
opinions, 


was 


ulvanced of the army, when the 
vhole, amouuting to nearly 4000 men, were 
placed under the general command of La- 
fayette, with orders to “take the first fair | 
opportunity to attack the rear of the ene- | 
my. 


corps 


That force properly fell under the | 
command of General Lee, but as he was ut- 
terly opposed to the movement, it was given 
0 the marquis with Lee’s consent. Lee aft- | 
erward changed his mind, and asked to be 
re-instated, but this could not be done with 
justice toward Lafayette. To preserve har- 
mony, Washington gave Lee the command | 
f two brigades, with orders to join Lafay- 
tte, where his rank would entitle the for- 


[AFTER A PORTRAIT PAINTED BY ©. 
POSSESSION OF 


| elevated platean. 
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mer to the command of the whole. The 
commander-in-chief explained the dilemma 
to the marquis, and ordered Lee to ive La- 
fayette notice of his approach. 

For a few days the weather had been ex- 
hot, roads 
like under the 
But clouds gathered on the evening 


cessively and the sandy wert 


glowing a furnace sun’s 


rays. 


GILBERT MOTHIER LAFAYETTE, 


W. PEALE, tN 1778, Now 


VIRGINIA HISTORLOAL SOCIETY. ] 


IN 
THE 


of the 26th, and the next day poured down 
rain copiously, but it did not abate the sul 


triness of the 
now 


air. The British army had 
reached Monmouth Court-lhouse, a 
small village (now Freehold) on a slightly 
The Americans were at 
Cranberry, and early on the morning of the 


| 27th, Lafayette, with the advanced forces, 


proceeded to Englishtown, a hamlet about 
five westward of Monmouth Court 
house.* Advised of the movements of the 


niles 


* This building, constructed of wood, and clap- 
boarded with shingles, 
bout the 
dwelling-honse. 


was moved across the street 


on its front year 1807, and 


It was 


converted i 

ifterward used a stable. 
site of the present court-house, but 
street, on the corner of Court and Main 
streets, in the village of Freehold. While on a recent 
visit to that village the writer met Mr. J. S. Denise, an 


as 
It stood on the 
nearer the 
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Ameri 
attack 


and properly apprehending 
flanks 


isposition 


an 
rear, Clinton 
his line. He 
train in front, and his 
of the 
and chasseurs of the line, in 


and 
of 


upon his 


changed the d 
bas 


plac ed the 
be st troops, 
light il 


the 


consisting grenadiers, 
fantry, 
rhe (which term in- 
bat-horses and wheel-carriages 


real 
the 


of every department) was placed under the 


baggage 


{ lude a 


grounds and heavy woods. His lin 
tended on the right about half a mi 
yond the court-house to the parting of 
roads leading to Shrewsbury and M 
town, and on the left along the road { 
Monmouth to Allentown about three n 
This change in the disposition of the 
ish army compelled Washington to inc: 
the number of his advanced corps, an 


DR. GRIFFITH. 


charge of General Knyphansen. With his| 
army thus arranged, Clinton encamped in a| 
strong position near Monmouth Court-house, | 
secured arly every side by marshy 


on ne 


was sent with two brigades to join Lafay 
ette at Englishtown, where he 
command of the whole division designed fo 
making the first attack. The whole fore 


assumed 


| there gathered early on the morning of thi 


old citizen, now over eighty years of age, who seemed | 
to have a vivid recollection of the old court-honse, and | 
from his description was enabled to make the draw- | 
ing (see page 82) of the historic building that was crowd- | 
ed with the sick and wounded after the battle. It is 
believed to be very nearly, if not quite, correct. 


27th was about 5000 men. 

During the day the main army advanced 
and encamped within three miles of En 
glishtown. Morgan’s corps hovered on th: 
British right, and about 700 militia, under 





ore 
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| Dickinson, menaced their left.| At about one o’clock on the morning of 

ngton knew that Clinton would gain the 28th, Washington sent orders to Lee to 

it advantage if he could reach the | have a small body of troops placed very near 
ts of Middletown, ten miles dis- 
before accepting battle, and he 
neasures to attack the baronet 
ce. For this purpose he ordered 
ral Lee to make the necessary 
osition of his troops, and to keep 
in readiness to move at a mo- 
t's notice. Washington desired 
to confer with his general officers 
¢ the afternoon, to concert a plan 

ittack that night or at a very early 
rin the morning. Lee appointed 

e o'clock. The ofticers waited upon 

1, but no plan was proposed. They 
tired whether he had any orders 

‘give, to which he replied, “None 

vhatever.” He said he had nothing 

recommend, for the circumstances FREEHOLD MEETING-HOUSE.” 
eht render any previous plan futile. 

He only gave them orders to be in readiness | the British lines to observe their move 
» march at short notice. In the course of ments, to give notice if they should move 
e evening Lafayette called on Lee again off, and to skirmish with them so as to make 

for orders, when the general said, “I have | a delay in their march until the remainde1 
me: it will be better to act according to | of the American army might come up. He 
reumstances.” | was directed to tell Morgan and Diekinson 
At midnight a civilian appeared at head- | to make a similar attack under such eircum 
1arters and asked for an interview with stances. At daybreak the vigilant Dickin 

Washington, who was earnestly engaged in| son reported to both Washington and Lee 

naking preparations to attack the enemy that the enemy had commenced their march, 

vefore daylight. The stranger was dressed | and not long afterward he made an attack. 

n a suit of black, and when challenged | So it was that the first skirmish in the bat 

by the sentinel he answered, “ Dr. Griffith, tle of Monmouth was made by the spirited 
haplain and surgeon of the Virginia line,| New Jersey militia. The commander-in- 

on business highly important ‘to the com-| chief immediately ordered Lee to “move 

inder-in-chief.” The officer of the guard | forward and attack the enemy, unless pow- 
was called, when that functionary, waving | erful reasons should prevail.” He informed 
lis hand for the stranger to depart, said, | him that the entire army had thrown aside 
hurriedly, “No, Sir, no; impossible; intense- | their packs and were advancing to his sup 
ly engaged. My orders are positive; the} port. That discretionary clause in the or 
general can’t be seen on any account.” The | der eventuated in trouble. 

stranger replied: “ Present, Sir, my humble The 28th of June, 1778, was the Christian’s 

duty to his Excellency, and tell him that | Sabbath. The sun rose in unclonded splen- 

Dr. Griffith waits on him with secret and | dor, and with all the fervor of the summer 
important intelligence, and craves an audi- | solstice.‘ That day was the hottest of the 

ence of only five minutes’ duration.” The 

COCnee ae admitted to the presence of inside as at the time of the battle, a hundred years ago, 

Washington, and in the fewest words pos- | and very little change has been made in its surround- 

sible he warned the chief, upon information | ings since the writer made the above sketch of it in 

which he had obtained, against the conduct | 1850. It was built in 1750, and is shingled on its sides, 


: Pe. ar | like the old court-house. In it Whitefield and Brai- 
of General Lee on the morrow. He said he | werd aud the Temments. prenthed Galore tile ubtnde of 


was not permitted to mention the names of battle were heard near it; and under its middle aisle 
his informants, but assured the commander- | the remains of the Rev. William Tennent, who was 
in-chief that they were men of the highest | the pastor of the congregation forty-three consecutive 
A page ‘ . years, lie buried. Upon the wall, on the right of the 
character as citizens and patriots. He with- pulpit, isa tablet erected to his memory, with a brief in- 
drew as abruptly as he had entered, and left | scription ; and on the other side are the three pegs used 
Washington in deep thought. The events | by Mr. Tennent, one to hang his coat upon, another 
f the next dav justified the warning. Dr. | his hat, and the third his wig in warm weather, when 
Ores ; gies oe ee. a _ | he became excited in preaching. Mr. Tennent died in 
iriffith became rector of the parish at Alex- | March, 1777. His residence was in the parsonage, neat 
indria, and preached in the church in which | the court-house. A view of the parsonage is given it 
Washington worshipped. He was chosen pcg age ep on page 40. On be ney Bos one of the 
Pee: * " 4 “wrt ee ST Oe ews in the meeting-house was seen for fifty years after 
-_ first bishop of the diocese of Virginia | the battle the blood-stains of a man mortally wounded 
ifter the Revolution, but was never conse- by a spent cannon-ball, who was carried into the build- 
rated, and died in Philadelphia in 1789. ing to die. 


* This edifice remains in the same form outside and 
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year —the sultriest ever known in that re-| They saw what they supposed to be a 
gion. At dawn General Knyphausen began | ering party of the British about 2000 st 
to march with the first division of the Brit- | Wayne was detached with 700 men an 
ish army, which included the German troops | field-pieces to attack their rear. Mean 
or * Hessians,” and the Pennsylvania and 
Maryland Loyalists. Sir Henry Clinton, 
with the other division—the flower of the 
army—did not move until eight o'clock, 
for General Lee was so tardy in obeyins 
the order of Washington that the enemy 
had ample time to prepare for battle. 
Dickinson, as we have observed, first 
discovered the movement of Knyphausen, 
and gave notice of it. The main body of 
the Americans began to move immediately 
Colonel Grayson, with his own regiment 
leading the brigades of Scott and Varnum, 
had passed the Freehold meeting-house, 
nearly three miles from Monmouth Court- 
house, before he received orders from Lee 
to push forward and attack the enemy. 
rhe aid who brought the order advised 
Grayson to halt, for he had heard on the 
way that the main body of the British 
army were moving to attack the Ameri- 
cans. General Dickinson had received the 
same information, which he communicated 
to Lee, when the latter pushed forward 
with his staff across a narrow causeway 
near the parsonage, and joined Dickinson 
upon the height close by. While he was 
endeavoring to unravel the conflicting in- | short road leading to the left, to gain the 
telligence, Lafayette arrived at the head of | front of the party, while small detachments 
the advanced troops. 


Lee, with a stronger force, endeavored 


ANTHONY WAYNE, 


| concealed in the woods, annoyed their flanks 
Lee’s whole command, exclusive of Mor- It was now nine o’clock in the morning 
gan’s sharp-shooters and the New Jersey | Just as Wayne was preparing to make thi 
inilitia, now numbered about 4000 men. | attack, a party of American light-horseme 

advancing, = wer 
directed to make 
a feigned assanit 
upon some Britis! 
dragoons seen upol 
an eminence, and, 
by retreating, draw 
them into a posi- 
tion to be received 
by Wayne. The 
manceuyre was par- 
tially suecessful. 
The dragoons fo 

lowed until tired 
upon by a_ party 
under Colonel But 
ler, ambushed o1 
the edge of a wood, 
when they wheeled 
and fled = toward 
the main = army 
Wayne ordered Colonel Oswald, who was i! 
command of his field-pieces, to eross a mo 
rass, plant them on an eminence, and opt 

fire on the retreating dragocus, while he 
should press forward and attack them wit) 


THE TENNENT PARSONAGE IN 1850, 


The broken country was heavily wooded up 
to the verge of the elevated plain of Mon- 
mouth. Lee, satisfied that no important 
force of the enemy was on either flank, | 
pressed forward under cover of the forest, 
and formed a portion of his line for action | the bayonet. Wayne was prosecuting th 
near some open fields. Then,*with Wayne | mancenvre with vigor, at a point about three 
and others, he reconnoitred the enemy.! fourths of a mile eastward of the court- 
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WASHINGTON REBUKING GENERAL 
house, with a prospect of full success, whet 
he received an order from Lee to make only 
a feigned attack, and not to press on too 


precipitately, as it might frustrate his plan | 


for cutting off the covering party. The im- 
pulsive Wayne was exasperated, for he felt 
that the palm of victory had been plucked 
from his hand; but, like a true soldier, he 
ybeyed. hoping Lee would regain what his 
order had lost. He was disappointed, for | 
only a few of the troops under Lee issued | 
from the wood in detachments, a mile below 
the court-house, and within cannon range of 
the royal forces. 

At that moment Sir Henry Clinton was 
iformed that the Americans were marching 


MOUTH COURT-HOUSE. 


LEE AT THE BATTLE OF MONMOUTH, 


on both his flanks to capture his baggage 
train, stretched along the road toward Mid- 
dletown for three miles. To avert the 
| threatened danger, he changed the front of 
his army, and prepared to attack Wayne 
with so much vigor that the armies on the 
British flanks would be compelled to fly to 
the succor of that officer. 
royal tr 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


A large body of 
ops approached Lee’s right, when 
Lafayette, perceiving that a good opportn- 
nity was offered to gain the rear of the en- 
emy, rode quickly up to Lee and asked his 
permission to attempt the mancenyre. Lee 


|replied: “Sir, yon do not know British sol- 


diers; we can not stand against them; we 


shall certainly be driven back at first, and 
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PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF MONMOUTH.* 


cautious.” 
> replied: “That may be, general; but 
) British soldiers have been beaten, and 
they may be beaten again; I am dis- 
posed to make the trial.” 
yielded as to order Lafayette to wheel his 
column and attack the enemy’s left. At 
the same time he weakened Wayne’s de- 
tachment on the left by ordering the regi- 
ments of Wesson, Stewart, and Livingston 
to support the right. Then he rode to Os- 
wald’s battery to reconnoitre, when he saw 
a large portion of the British army march- 
ing the Middletown road toward 
the court-house. Apparently disconcerted, 
he ordered his right to fall back. The bri- 
gades of Scott and Maxwell on the left 
were already moving forward toward the 
right of the royal forces, who were pushing 
steadily on in solid phalanx toward the po- 
sition occupied by Lee, with the apparent 
design of gaining Wayne’s rear and attack- 
ing the American right at the same time. 
General Scott now left the wood, crossed 


we must be 


Lee so far 


back on 


the morass, and was forming for action | 


* EXPLANATION OF 
pied by the British army the night before the battle; 
b, British detachment moving toward Monmouth; ec, 
British batteries; d d, Colonel Oswald’s American bat- 

American troops formed near the court- 
f, first position taken by General Lee in his 

, attack of a party of the British in the 
hh, positions taken by General Lee; i, a 
British detachment; k, last position of the retreating 
troops on the west side of the marsh; m, army formed 
by Gene 


teries 5 
house > 
retreat ; 
woods ; 


tion; ¢t, place where the British passed the night after 
the battle; 1, 
retreating; 2, 
ing-house, yet 
Wayne's; 


a hedge-row; 3, the 
standing; A, Maxwell’s brigade; 
C, Varnum’'s; D, Scott's; E and F, Dickin- 


son's and Grayson’s regiments; G, Carr’s house; H, | 


I, and J, the brigades of Maxwell and Scott, with the 
regiments of Grayson and Dickinson, marching to the 
attack; K and L, Greene and Varnum; M, Lord Stir- 
ling; N, Lafayette; and O, Greene, with Washington. 
Lee's march toward Monmouth Court-house, the pres- 
ent village of Freehold, was north of the old road to 
Englishtown. The present road from Freehold to the 
meeting-house varies from the old one in some places, 
and is very nearly on a line with Lee's retreat. 


The marquis | 


THE PLAN.—a a, position occnu- | 


eneral Washington after he met Lee retreating; | was heard but a few musket-shots and thi 
n, British detachment; 0, American battery; p, place | 
of the principal action near the parsonage; 1, first po- | 
sition of the British after the acticn; 8, second posi- 


the spot where Washington met Lee | 
Freehold meet- | 
B, | 


i 
MONMOUTH Ses 

' 
4+———- 4 


a 


on the plain, and Maxwell was pre 
paring to do the same, when Lee 
ordered the former to re-enter the 
wood and await further orders. 
When Scott perceived the retrograde mo 
ment on the right, mistaking the spirit 
Lee’s orders, he recrossed the morass 
| retreated toward Freehold meeting-hous: 
followed by Maxwell. When Lee was 

| formed of this movement he ordered | 

| fayette to fall back to Monmouth Cor 
|house. The marquis did so with rely 
tance, and was mortified to find that 
general retreat had begun on the right 1 
der the immediate command of Lee, and 

| was obliged to follow. The British pursur 
as far as the court-house and halted, whi! 
the Americans pressed on across the moras 
near the house of Mr. Carr, to the heiglits 
of Freehold, and halted. The heat was i 
tense, and in many places the soldiers sank 
ankle-deep in the burning sand. The ro) 
troops soon followed; and Lee, instead ot 
|making a bold stand in his advantageous 


P 
) 


al 





| position on the eminence, renewed his 1 

| treat toward Freehold meeting-house. This 

produced a panic among the American troops 

| and they fledin great confusion in the wood 

}ed and broken country, many of them per 
ishing as they pressed over the narr 

| causeway across the broad morass. Others 
struck down by the heat, were trampled t 
death in the sand. At first both parties 

| kept up a random cannonade ; soon nothing 


loud shouts of the pursuers. 

Lafayette, who knew Lee’s ambition to 
supersede Washington in command of his 
army, had watched his movements a?! the 
morning with anxiety, for he was satisfied 
| that Lee was either cowardly or treachei 
ous. Just after Lee gave him permissio! 
| to attack the enemy, an aid of Washingto: 
| arrived for information, when the marquis 
|sent word to the commander-in-chief that 
| his presence was of the utmost importance 
| at the front to conduct the movements there 
At the same time Lee sent a 
| Washington assuring him that all was well 


message 
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that suecess was certain. Then the 
inder-in-chief ordered the right wing 
army that was advancing under Gen- 
reene to press forward to the Freehold 
ig-house to prevent the turning of 
flank of his army, while he prepared to 
with the left wing directly in Lee’s 


to support him. The troops, in light 


T. PETER’S, FREEHOLD, NEW 


marching order, went forward in good spir- | 
its, notwithstanding the depressing heat of 
the weather. 

While the commander-in-chief was mak- | 
ng this disposition of his troops, near the 
meeting-house a solitary horseman in citi- | 
zen’s garb was seen approaching on a fleet 
steed. It was Dr. Thomas Henderson, of | 
Freehold, a beloved physician and active | 
patriot, who brought the startling tidings 
of the shameful retreat. Washington could | 
not believe the report, for he had heard only | 
i few cannon peals in the direction of the | 
court-honse ; but he gave spurs to his horse | 
ind dashed forward. When about half-way 
between the meeting-house and the morass 
he met the head of the first retreating col- | 
mn. He was greatly alarmed on finding 


JERSEY, USED AS A HOSPITAL 


|ering rebuke, “ 
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the advance corps falling back upon the 
main army without notice, thereby endan- 
gering the whole. Giving hasty orders to 
the commander of the fugitives to halt on 
an eminence, he pushed forward with his 
staff across the causeway to the rear of the 
flying column, where he met Lee at the head 
of the of the 


second division 


retreating 


es 


hn 
? 


ee 
\ 


= 


AFTER THE BATTLE OF MON MOUTH. 
forces. The feelings of the commander-in- 
chief were fearfully aroused by the conduet 
of that officer, and as he rode up to Lee he 
exclaimed, in bitter anger and tones of with- 
Sir, I desire to know what 
is the reason and whence came this disor- 
der and confusion.” 

Stung, not so much by the words as by the 
manner of Washington, Lee retorted harsh- 


ly, and a few angry words passed between 


them. Washington’s usual restraint upon 
his passion was removed for a moment, and 
he applied words to Lee which I do not care 
to repeat. But there was no time to dis- 


| pute, for the enemy were within fifteen min- 


utes’ march of them. Wheeling his horse, 
Washington rallied a portion of the troops, 
and ordered Oswald to plant his cannon on 
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SERGEANT MOLLY. 
an eminence near. By a well-directed fire 
from this battery the pursuers were check- 


ed. The presence of Washington inspired 


the troops with such confidence and courage | 
that, within ten minntes after he appeared, | 
the retreat was suspended, and order was | 

| 
and | 


brought out of confusion. Stewart 
Ramsay formed their regiments under cover 
of a wood, and with Oswald kept the enemy 
at bay. Washington rode fearlessly in the 
face of the storm of missiles hurled by the 
British grenadiers and artillerists; and when 


his army was arranged in battle order hetore 


the foe, he rode back to Lee, and pointing | 
to the rallied troops, said, “ Will you, Sir, | 


command in that place?” “TIT will,” eagerly 
exclaimed Lee, for his treachery had utter- 
ly failed. “Then,” said Washington, “I ex- 
pect you to check the enemy immediately.” 
* Your command shall be obeyed,” said Lee ; 
“and I will not be the first to leave the 
field.” He fulfilled his promise. 
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With wondrous 
Washington put the co 
fused ranks of his main arn 
battle order. Lord Stirling co 
manded the left wing, poste: 
an eminence on the western s 
of the while Gene 
Greene took an advantageous po 
sition on the left of Stirling 
warm cannonade had commen: 
between the American and British artillery 
on the right of Stewart and Ramsay, w! 
the royal light-horse charged furiously upo 
the right division. The 
pressed so closely, with an overwhelming 
force, that the Americans were compelled to 
give way at that point. Then the British 
attacked Ramsay’s regiment and Varnum’s 
| brigade, which lined a hedge-row near thi 
| causeway over the morass, and there th 
| battle raged furiously for a while, American 


| 7 . . 
| cannon placed in the rear of the fence doing 
| 


ex] diti 
now 


morass, 


of Lee’s enemy 


great execution, 

It was during this cannonade that a shot 
| from the British artillery instantly killed ; 
| American gunner while working his piec 
| His wife Mary, a young Irishwoman, twe: 
ty-two years of age, and a sturdy camp-fol 
| lower, had been fetching water to him co1 
|stantly from a spring near by. When ! 
| fell, there appeared no one competent to fi 
|his place, and the piece was ordered to b 
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ed. 
1¢ ket, 
that 


Mary heard the order. 
and the rammer, she 
she fill her husband’s 
it the gun, and avenge his death. 
lid so with skill and The 
morning, all covered with blood and 
she was presented by General Greene 
ishington, who was so pleased with her 
ry that he gave her the commission of 
rveant, and had her name placed on the 
list for life. The fame of “ Sergeant 
’ spread throughout the army; and 
n the French soldiers came, her story so 
rested them that when she passed along 
mt of their ranks, they would almost 
er chapeau with silver coin, 
When the furious charge of the British 
Ury and infantry was made, Lee ordered 
Varnum and Livingston to retreat across the 
morass, covered by Ogden’s corps. Lee was 
the last to leave the field, and brought off 
Ogden’s men in good order. Instantly form- 
» them in line, he rode to Washington, 
id said, “ Sir, here are my troops ; how is it 
your pleasure that I shall dispose of them ?” 
lhey had borne the brunt of battle and re- 
treat all the morning, and Lee was directed 
to form them in order back of Englishtown, 
while Washington prepared to engage the 
enemy himself with the fresh troops of the 
second division. 
The battle soon became general. The left 
ing of the American army was commanded 
by Lord Stirling, the right by General Greene, 
nd the centre by Washington. Wayne, with 
inadvanced corps, took post on an eminence 
an orchard a few rods south of the par- 
A park of artillery was placed in 
ittery on Comb’s Hill, beyond a marsh on 
s right, and commanded a height on which 
British were stationed. Finding them- 
ves opposed in front, the enemy attempt- 
ed to turn the American left flank, but were 
repulsed, They the 
American right, where they were enfiladed 
by a severe cannonade from a battery com- 
manded by General Knox, and planted on 
high ground, where General Greene was post- 
Thus assailed, the enemy fell back. 
In the mean time General Wayne kept up 
a brisk fire on the British centre, and repeat- 
edly repulsed the royal grenadiers, who had 
crossed the hedge-row several times to assail 
him. Colonel Monckton, their commander 
a brave ofticer of tine personal appearance), 
perceived the necessity of dislodging Wayne, 
and undertook the perilous and difficult 
Haranguing his troops, and form- 
¢ them in solid column, he pressed to a 
Wayne’s men, partially sheltered 
iy a barn near the parsonage, reserved their 
fire till the enemy were so near that their 
officers might be picked out. Steadily the 
british advanced, with fixed bayonets, when 
Monckton, waving his sword over his head, 
shouted, “ To the charge, my brave troops!” 
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45 
They forward 
when, 


rushed at a double-quick, 
at a given by Wayne, the 
Americans poured a terrible volley of bul- 
lets upon the foe. Almost British 
ofticer fell. Among them was their gallant 
colonel. Over his dead body there was a 


} 
ic 


signal 


every 


tierce struggle for its possession, until the 


Americans secured it, and it 
the rear. The next day it was interred by 


idl ih Khao SAF 


| HIC JAC rl 


was borne to 


Co L.M onkto afl 


KILLED ze June | 





GRAVE OF OOLONEL MONCKTON, 

the patriots, with military honors, in the 
burial- ground of the Freehold meeting 
house, close by the gable of the building 
Many years ago the remains were honored 
by a Scotch school-master named Wilsoi 
who set up, at the head of the grave, a plain 
board, painted white, in black 
with the following words: “ Hic Jacrr Cor. 
MONKTON. KILLED 28 JUNE, 1772.” 
monument is still there. 

Fiercely the contest continned to rage at 
the centre of the British line and at other 
points, until Wayne repulsed the grenadiers. 
Then the entire line gave way, and fell back 
to the heights occupied by General Lee in 
the morning. It a 
flanked by thick woods and morasses, with 
only a narrow way of approach in front. 

The sun was now low in the western sky, 
yet Washington resolved to attack the al- 
most exhausted foe in his new position im- 
mediately ; but before he was ready to do 
so darkness came on, and the wearied patri 


inscribed 


This 


was strong position, 


ots were permitted to slumber on their arms 
until the dawn. The chief was confident 
that when his troops should rise refreshed 
in the morning, he could easily achieve a 
victory. With that consoling faith he and 
his suite slept soundly beneath wide- 
spreading oak, surrounded by many of the 
slain patriots. 

The morning light brought disappoint- 
ment. At midnight Sir Henry had put his 
wearied host in motion, after brief rest, and 


a 
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under cover of darkness had stolen away; 
and when the troops of General Poor, that 
lay nearest the British camp, discovered that 
camp deserted, the fugitives had been gone | 
full three hours. So silently had they de- 
parted in the soft sand that not an Amer- 
ican sentinel had perceived or suspected the 
movement. Considering the heaviness of | 
travel in the sandy roads, the intense heat 
of the weather, the weariness of his troops, 
and the distance which the enemy had gain- | 
ed, Washington did not pursue, and Sir Hen- 
ry escaped. He reached Sandy Hook on the 
30th of June, and on the same day he em- 
barked his army for New York in the shijs 
that had come around from the Delaware. 

Morgan and his riflemen were kept for 
hours, awaiting orders, at Richmond Mills, 
three miles from Monmouth Court- house. 
He was exceedingly impatient to join in the 
contlict. Had he fallen upon Clinton’s rear 
with his fresh troops, the fate of that officer | 
might have been similar to that of Burgoyne 
at Saratoga. Why he was not allowed to 
participate in the battle is unaccountable. 

It is difficult to determine what was the 
relative strength of the two armies at the 
time of the battle. That of the Americans 
did not exceed, probably, 14,000 men, while 
the British were not more than 10,900 strong. 
The loss of the Americans in the battle was 
228, and that of the British about 250. 
ty of the latter fell dead from the effects of 
the heat, and so also did many of the Amer- 
icans. Full a thousand had disappeared 
from the British army in its march across 
New Jersey, who joined the Americans or 
returned to Philadelphia. It is said that 
600 young men who had formed tender at- 
tachments during the winter encampment 
deserted and returned to Philadelphia. A 
large number, especially of the Germans, 
were hidden in cellars and other places of 
concealment when the army evacuated the 
city. These remained, and became the pro- | 
genitors of many German families in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The British buried some of their dead, | 
and a portion of their wounded were borne | 
away in the hurried flight. The court- 
house and two churches at or near Freehold 
were crowded with the sick and wounded 
of both armies the next day. One of the 
churches—St. Peter’s (Episcopal)—is yet 
standing in the village, very little changed 
in appearance externally and internally. | 
It was struck by cannon-balls several times 
during the battle. When, about the year 
1840, workmen were engaged in repairing | 
it, a ball rolled out from the roof and fell to 
the ground. 

Two hundred American soldiers were de- 
tached to bury the dead of both armies on 
the 29th. On the same day Washington is- | 
sued a stirring general order, congratula- | 
ting his army upon the victory they had 
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|} in-chief, demanding 
| words spoken on the field. 
|}manded a court of inquiry, and was grat 
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won, and thanking his officers and 


| He praised the New Jersey militia ii 


ticular. “General Dickinson and th 
tia of his State,” he said, “ are also t] 


| for their noble spirit in opposing t! 
| my on the march from Philadelphia, a 
| the aid given by harassing and im 


their march, so as to allow the Conti: 


| troops to come up with them.” 


On the following day Washington n 
ed his army toward New Brunswie! 
thence to the Hudson River, which 
crossed at the King’s Ferry (Stony P 
and encamped at White Plains, in Wes; 
chester County. 

The conduct of Lee on the batt) 
would have been overlooked by Washing 
had that treacherous officer been act 
by a worthy spirit. On the contra: 
wrote insulting letters to the commande: 
an apology for 
He also «i 
fied. Washington immediately cansed his 
arrest, on charges of disobedience, misl« 
havior, and disrespect; and he was tried 
found guilty, and sentenced to suspensio1 
from command in the army for one yea 
The disgraced officer never resumed his sta 
tion, and died on the 2d of October, 17"2 
His last words were: “Stand by me, m 
brave grenadiers!” In his will (characte: 
istic of the man), written a few days before 
his death, he bequeathed his soul to the Al- 
mighty, and his body to the earth, saying, 
“T desire most earnestly that I may not bx 
buried in any chureh or church-yard, or 
within a mile of any Presbyterian or Ana- 
baptist meeting-house ; for since I have re- 
sided in this country I have kept so mucl 
bad company, while living, that I 


choose to continue it when dead.” 


do not 


He 


vas 


| buried in Christ Church yard, Philadelphia, 
| with military honors. 


D 


General Lee appears conspicuous as an 
| evil spirit in the battle at Monmouth, and 


in the causes which brought it about. His 
treacherous plan given to Howe caused the 
ruin of Burgoyne’s army. That ruin hast- 


|ened the French alliance, and the latter in- 
|spired the British cabinet and the royal 
|} army in America with so much fear of some 


fatal disaster to the latter that the evacua 
tion of Philadelphia, which resulted in th 
battle of Monmouth, became a necessity 
Their apprehensions were well founded, for, 


|only a few days after the British vessels 


left the Delaware, a squadron of powertu 
French ships, under the command ot 
Count d’Estaing, reached the coast. Th 


| voyage had been unusually long, in time, 1 
| the whole British fleet might have been ca) 


tured, and the army thereby doomed to «i 
feat and ruin. 

The conflict at Monmouth was really 
drawn battle, yet it was a substantial vic- 





TELEMACHUS VERSUS MENTOR. 


rr the Americans, and the reverse for 
nemies. It supplemented the events 
itoga, a few months before, in turning 
rtunes of war in favor of the struggling | 
sts. It secured the advantages of the | 
y over Burgoyne, and thenceforth the | 
tions of the British army were perform- 
h much caution and circumspection. | 
fulfillment of the prophecy of ultimate | 
hh for the republicans made at Sara- | 
vas assured at Monmouth. Upon no 
field of battle during the old war for | 
wendence were the valor and patriotism | 
e Americans more conspicuous; and | 
the contrast in the spirit of the two | 
; was equally apparent. The merce- | 
Germans, the dejected Britons, and the | 
ned Loyalists had no stomach for battle, | 
t is said the first-named absolutely re- 
| to fight. Had Lee been obedient and | ATA 
ful in the morning, the whole British | Ay 


‘N 
might have been prisoners of war be- 
+ . . RELIOS FROM THE MONMOUTH BATTLE-FIELD, NOW IN 
the close of that memorable Sabbath- POSSESSION OF PROFESSOR SAMUEL LOOKWOOD, OF 


n June, 1778. FREEHOLD, 


TELEMACHUS VERSUS MENTOR. 
Don’t mind me, I beg you, old fellow, I'll do very well here alone; 
You must not be kept from your “German” because I’ve dropped in like a stone; 
Leave all ceremony behind you, leave all thought of aught but yourself, 
And leave, if you like, the Madeira, and a dozen cigars on the shelf. 


{s for me, you will say to our hostess— Well, I scarcely need give you a cue. 
Chant my praise! All will list to Apollo, though Mercury pipe to a few; 


Say just what you please, my dear boy; there’s more eloquence lies in youth’s rash 


Outspoken heart-impulse than ever growled under this grizzling mustache. 


Go, don the dress-coat of our tyrant—youth’s panoplied armor for fight— 

And tie the white neckcloth that rumples, like pleasure, and lasts but a night, 
And pray the Nine Gods to avert you what time the Three Sisters shall frown, 
And you'll lose your high-comedy figure, and sit more at ease in your gown. 


e’s off! There’s his foot on the staircase. By Jove, what a bound! Really now 
1 J ever leap like this springald, with Love’s chaplet green on my brow ? 
Z such an ass? No, I fancy. Indeed, I remember quite plain: 
A gravity mixed with my transports, a cheerfulness softened my pain. 


He’s gone! There’s the slam of his cab door, there’s the clatter of hoofs and the wheels, 
And while he the light toe is tripping, in this arm-chair Pll tilt up my heels. 

He’s gone, and for what? For a tremor from a waist like a teetotum spun; 

For a rose-bud that’s crumpled by many before it is gathered by one 

Is there naught in the halo of youth but the glow of a passionate race— 
Midst the cheers and applause of a crowd—to the goal of a beautiful face? 
A race that is not to the swift, a prize that no merits enforce, 

But is won by some fainéant youth who shall simply walk over the course ? 


Poor boy! shall I shock his conceit? When he talks of her cheek’s loveliness, 

ill I say ‘twas the air of the room, and was due to carbonic excess ? 
'hat when waltzing she drooped on his breast, and the veins of her eyelids grew dim, 
Iwas oxygen’s absence she felt, but never the presence of him ? 


shall I tell him First Love is a fraud, a weakling that’s strangled in birth, 
Recalled with perfunctory tears, but lost in unsanctified mirth ? 
Or shall I go bid him believe in all womankind’s charm, and forget 


In the light ringing laugh of the world the rattlesnake’s gay castanet ? 
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‘“ ' 


SWEET ETHEL! INCOMPARABLE MATD!” 


Shall I tear out a leaf from my heart, from that book that forever is shut 
On the past? Shall I speak of my first love—Augusta—my Lalage? But 


I forget. Was it really Augusta? No. ’Twas Luey! No, Mary! No. Di! 


Never mind, they were all first, and faithless, and yet—I’ve forgotten just why 


Let him dream on and ever. Alas! he witl waken too soon; 
it doesn’t look well for October to always be preaching at June. 
Poor boy! Ali his fond foolish trophies pinned yonder—a bow, from her hair, 
A few billets-doux, invitations, and—what’s this? My name! I declare. 


Humph! “ You'll come, for P’ve got you a prize—with beauty and money no end; 
You know her, I think; ’twas on dit she once was engaged to your friend ; 
But she says that’s all over.” Ah, is it? Sweet Ethel! Incomparable maid! 


Or—what if the thing were a trick ?—this letter so freely displayed— 
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yrtune No! nonsense! 
! Not 


wait——” 


« presence ! 
cab! Half 


said you 


past ten 
would 


him I’ve gone to the German to « 


Will nol 
too late vet, 


Hang your master! 


Ody answel 
Oh, Ethel! 


“ Have 


Why 


lance with the friend 


n 


“HE SAW HIS LORDSHIP STANDING AT THE WINDOW, LOOKING LN THE DIKREOLLON OF THE DRINKWATER HOt SE.” 


THE DRINKWATER HOUSE 
VHE Drinkwater House was the béte noire 
of my childhood, for in my frequent 


I 
sits to a favorite aunt I was obliged to | 


pass it, since it stood, gloomy and deserted, 
ear the high-road that led to my second 


home—a pretty cottage in the suburbs of 
Oldtown; and never did I, with averted 
head and loudly beating heart, run by the 


Vou. LVIL—No. 337.—4 


| broken gate that I did not fancy I heard 
| footsteps pattering swiftly after me, or saw 

mysterious lights dancing in the sashless 
| windows, from which the troubled face of 
pretty Sibyl Drinkwater was so often seen 
looking out the shadows of the 
gaunt trees, fearful lest her supernatural 
lover might appear and disappear as strange- 
ly as he had done in those terror-haunted 


days so long ago. 


between 
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But I am anticipating my story, which is | 
so familiar to me I almost fancy my readers 
to be acquainted with it, for I can not re- 
member when I did not hear strange tales 
of the Drinkwater House. Crooned in the 
dreamy twilight by my old nurse, recited 
again and again in the feeble, quavering 
voice of my great-grandmother, or laughed 
over in half-serious derision by my young 


uncles and aunts, these quaint stories gave 
a romantic coloring to my early childhood, 

Many light hearts then flooded with the 
sunshine of youth have since gone into shad- 
ows and forgetfulness, while the strange | 
superstitions of those distant days are still | 
remembered, and the Drinkwater House still 
stands on the bank of the river. The red 
setting sun, flaming through the open win- 
dows as though great fires burned within, 
flashes out here and there, touching the 
black trees with flecks of gold, and lingers 
lovingly over the ragged vines that still} 
cling to the porch, where the door stands | 
always open with a mournful mockery of 
its ancient hospitality. 

The house stands back a little from the 
road, and over the gate, between the two 
sentinel-like poplars, creaks a dilapidated 
sign, on which a faint trace of a horse and 
a rider in a scarlet coat can still be dis- 
cerned, A century ago, when Oldtown was 
a place of some importance, the Drinkwater 
House was the principal inn, and the showy 
sign displayed a crude portrau.t of General 
Drinkwater, an ancestor of the host—kind- 
hearted, hale old Silas, whom every body | 
loved and respected. He was a widower 
with but one child, the pretty Sibyl, whose 
strange story was the foundation for the 
only romance the grave old town had ever 
given birth to. 

She was a fair blue-eyed girl, with a tall 
slim figure, and wonderful yellow hair, worn 
low over her brow, and knotted in a thick 
cluster of curls at the nape of her white 
neck. Iam not describing her from tradi- 
tion, but trom an old painting in the pos- 
session of one of the Drinkwater family. As | 
a child, I studied it with curious awe; now 
I admire it fervently, for rarely have I look- 
ed upon a sweeter face. Something of her 
strange destiny appears to lurk in the ten- 
der shadow of her long lashes and in the 
dimpled corners of her mouth, while the 
slender fingers, holding the searf of China 
silk around her shapely shoulders, seem to 
cling to the drapery with an appealing clasp. 
Her friend and constant companion was her 
cousin, Chloe Drinkwater, the daughter of 
Silas’s elder brother, who was lost at sea 
shortly after the birth of the child, whose 
mother did not live to smile on her. When 
the news came that the ship had gone down 
in the English Channel with all on board, | 
Silas took the little orphan and placed her | 
in the cradle with his own babe, then a few | 








| weeks old, and his excellent wife ca) 


| place between the Northern and E 


| most boughs of the sentinel poplars ; in t] 


both with equal affection until her « 
which took place when the girls wer 
fifteen. Had it not been for the st) 
contrast in appearance, they certain], 

have been taken for twin sisters, so « 
were they united in affection, and so ¢ 

was the love and care of old Silas « 

between them. But while Sibyl wa 
delicate, and gentle, Chloe was dark, st 
and bold, with passionate black eyes 
dashing manners, more like a fearles 


| than a modest, well-conducted maide: 


During those old colonial times the: 
often been gay doings at the Drink 
House, for Oldtown was a sort of ha 


provinces of Great Britain. Once Ear! | 
say, the Governor of New Jersey, wit 

statfof gay young officers, had remained t 
overnight. Over the gate there had be 
evergreen arch, with the word “ Welco 
woven in flowers on one side, and on thi 
verse, “Long live King George,” the | 
glish flag had fluttered above the poreh, 
flaunted its glowing colors from the t 


top 


evening there had been a grand ball in th: 
north room, and Sibyl and Chloe, dressed 


| sprigged India muslin, had danced with th 


great earl and his handsome red-coated ofti 
cers. And later, when times became mor 


| serious, and the trouble had fairly begu 


refugees flying to the loyal provinces, roy 


| alists, and escaped British prisoners oft: 


sought shelter at the Drinkwater House 


and never failed to find it ; for Silas treated 


friend and foe alike, as far as the hospital 
ity of his house was concerned. It was then 
a matter of daily occurrence for distinguish 
ed strangers to dash at full gallop into t! 

town, followed by servants or officers, halt 
at the Drinkwater House for the night, and 
ride away again at early dawn, with man 

lingering looks behind; for even these tran 
sient glimpses of the tender grace of Siby! 
and the brilliant charms of Chloe had left 


|no light impression on the gallant hearts 


of many a Britisher whom the troublesome 
times would not allow to linger in the su 
shine of love. 

One summer night—so the story is told 
about the year 1782, an elegant travelling 


| carriage, attended by outriders, and drawn 
| by four spirited horses mounted by postil 


ions, dashed up to the door of the “ Thre: 
Stars,” then the only inn in Oldtown, fo1 
the Drinkwater House had been closed som 
years. Amid a gaping crowd of servants 
and towns-people, two liveried lackeys «le 

scended from the rumble, and held open th 
coach door while an elegant-looking man ot 
about thirty-five years of age, attired in the 
British court dress of the time, stepped down 
and entered the inn, bowing slightly to the 
obsequious landlord, who was overcome with 





THE DRINKW 


rise at the unexpected arrival of so dis- 
shed a visitor. 

rdly had the door of the best parlor 
| upon the stranger, when the host 
d for information to the servants who 
unstrapping their master’s lugg: 


tell me,” said he, rubbing his hands 
iy. to whom have I the honor of otter- 
y humble hospitality ?” 
lo no less a person than the Governor of 
Brunswick,” returned one of the lack- 
pertly 5 


“and see that you stir yourself, 
prepare the best supper you possibly 
iuud make ready the best bed, for my 
er will tarry overnight.” 

Phat Pll be proud to do, and all that my 
ile house contains is at your disposal, if 
ll contribute to his comfort. Will his 
ship be served in his private parlor?” 

Certainly; and we will wait upon him. 
estir yourself and provide whatever you 

that will tempt his appetite, for he is 

t and weary with a long day’s journey.” 
vo hours later, when the Governor had 
pped and rested, the landlord 
ed to receive a summons into the pres- 
of his distinguished guest. As he 
iidly entered the best parlor, he saw his 
dship standing at the window, looking 
uughtfully in the direction of the Drink- 
itel 


Was sur 


House, whose gables were visible 
ve the tree-tops half a mile away. 

\s the door closed, the Governor turned 

om the casement, and pointing to a chair, 
said, kindly, “Sit down, my friend, for I 
would have some conversation with you, 
nd I would not weary an old man with 
tanding in my presence. Tell me, I pray 
you, Why is the Drinkwater House closed 
to travellers ?” 

“Ah! your lordship, it is a strange and 
engthy story; but perhaps you have heard 
something of it, seeing it hath spread over 
the country ?” 

“Nay, my good man, I have heard nothing 

it, having just returned from England, 

where I have been since the battle of Tren- | 
five years ago. I once passed 
through this town in the suite of General 
Lindsay, and we had a right merry night at 
the Drinkwater House, which was a pleas- 
ant and comfortable place, and, if I remem- 
ber rightly, the worthy host had two pretty 
daughters. Where are they now, and why 
does the old inn look so desolate and de- 
serted ?” 
“Your lordship, as I said, it is a long sto- 
, and to understand it I must relate it 
from the beginning of the trouble at the 
Drinkwater House. If you will kindly list- 
en to me, I will tell it you, and no doubt 
you will find it interesting, for a stranger 
tale you never heard. Besides, 1 have re- 
peated it so often to travellers that I know 
it by heart, and can recite it as one reads a 
story from a book.” 


ton, 


some 


ry 


ove, 
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“Very well, my worthy 
replied the Governor, seating himself in the 
shadow of the chimney, and fixing his fine 


friend, begin,’ 


eyes earnestly on the old man’s face, “and 
I will listen to you with pleasure, for I have 
not forgotten the merry hours I once passed 
at the old inn.” 

The landlord drew a chair near his guest, 
and, sitting down, he folded his hands rest- 
fully, as if preparing for 


a pleasant task, 
while he told the strange story of the Drink 


water House in the following manner: 


One warm, bright day some five 
ago, Sibyl Drinkwate1 near the open 
door of the porch intent on reading a letter, 
when her cousin Chloe came from the ear- 
den, her chintz skirt tucked up under het 
white apron, a kerchief knotted over he1 
hair, and a basket of berries she had been 


gathering on her arm, 


years 
sat 


Coming up the walk, 
with her eyes fixed on her finger-tips stain- 
ed with the juice of the fruit, she did not 
see Sibyl until she came close upon her; 
then laughing softly, and putting down het 
basket, she slyly drew the absorbing letter 
from the clasp of her cousin, leaving red 
finger-marks, like spots of blood, on the 
margin of the page. Sibyl started up, hot 
and flushed, and demanded her letter in an 
eager, excited voice, while tears of vexation 
started to her eyes ; but Chloe, in mischiev- 
ous mood, held it above her head, until the 
wandering breeze caught it from her light 
grasp, and carried it far beyond her reach. 
Fluttering and turning, it rose higher and 
higher, and floated off beyond the distant 
tree-tops toward the river, where it was lost 


to sight. 


Sibyl watched it with wide eyes and 
parted lips as long as she could see it, and 
when it was really gone, she sat down, and, 
Chloe, 
of her mischief, tried 
to soothe her cousin’s grief, caressing he1 
while she entreated her to tell what there 
was in the loss of a letter to cause such sor- 
row. 


covering her face, burst into tears. 
alarmed at the result 


“Tt contained no fortune, I’m sure,” she 
said, pettishly, when her cousin refused to 
be comforted. 

“Indeed it did,” replied Sibyl, between 
her sobs. “It was from Will Humphrey.” 

A sudden pallor passed over Chloe’s dark 
cheek. ‘From Will Humphrey! And what 
fortune has he offered thee that thou griev- 
est so to lose?” She spoke calmly, but her 
lips were white and trembling. 

“The fortune of his love,” returned Sibyl, 
with some spirit. 

“Indeed! Well, it hath not flown away 
with the letter ;” and Chloe stooped to lift 
her basket, so that her cousin could not see 
her face. 

‘No, his hath not flown, but the 
sweet news of it, writ with his own hand, 


love 
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His ship 
in Eng 


is in Gibraltar, and soon 
land; then he comes home, so 
, to claim me for his wife; but when 
not, for that part I had not read, 

thou ill- mannered to 

h it from under my eyes just as I had 
reached the words that told me the time of 
| t Oh, Chloe, the mischiet 
vlitlessness hath done! I would 

if I had them, to that 

n, and now is floating about 


wert so as 


Is return, thy 
v1Vve 
letter 
it the 
inds of heaven, God only knoweth where, 


fond words at the end I shall 


see 


in 


id his sweet 
never see.” 

“How didst thou know they were sweet 
and fond at the end if thou didst not 
them?” asked Chloe, with a hard, malicious 


see 


Lil wh. 

‘I think so, judging the end by the be- 

Inhine : 
her eyes and sighing half in content at the 
pleasant remembrance of them. 

“Well, well, it is gone, in spite of your 
tears and my regret for my folly; 
mayest be comforted that it is only the writ- 
ten expression of his love that hath flown 
iuway, instead of the love itself.’ And Chloe 
turned and entered the house, singing in a 
loud clear voice as she went, a snatch from 
one of Percy’s ballads: 

**Men were deceivers ever, 
One foot on sea and one on land, 
To one thing constant never.” 


But when she was out of sight and hear- | 
the | 


ing of her cousin, she threw herself on 
settle in the dark entry, and wringing her 
hands, groaned : 

“So it is Sibyl he loves and would mar- 
ry, and I thought it was me. Oh, Captain 
Will, you are handsome and brave, and I 


worship you! but you have dared to trifle | 


with me, and so I will see you dead yellow 


clay, and my sweet cousin dust and ashes, | 


before you shall wed her. I will part you, 


or my name is not Chloe Drinkwater.” Then | 


she rose and went slowly up the stairs, a de- 
mon of jealousy in her heart, and her bold 
black eyes flashing ominously. 

Atter she had gone, Sibyl sat alone for 
some time under the vines, her hands clasp- 
ed in her lap, her eyes fixed on the ground, 
and her thoughts following the letter in 
long 
words, when a shadow crept slowly to her 
feet, and, looking up, she saw standing be- 
fore her, with uncovered head, a tall dark 
man, his black hair falling over his shoul- 
ders instead of being powdered and tied 
neatly behind, a thick mustache and point- 
ed beard of the same inky hue as his hair, 
dark restless eyes, deep set under bushy 
brows, and tight-fitting black clothes, un- 
relieved by one gleam of white. 

As Sibyl’s eyes fell on him, she started 
and drew back, half in fear. Where had he 
come from so suddenly? She had not heard 


> replied Sibyl, demurely dropping | 


but thon | 


ing to know the meaning of the unread | 
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the gate open, neither had she hear 
on the gravel-walk, and she had se¢ 
ing until his black shadow fell upon 
Seeing her timid movement, the st 
bowed and smiled, displaying a court 
of manner, as well as a set of strone 
teeth, which shone disagreeably thro 
black mustache, sayin 


in a deep, 1 
Pardon, gentle mistress, for « 
ing your sweet reverie; but where ca 


the host ? 


voice, ** 


Iam a poor traveller, wear 
my burden, and I would fain put it 
and rest a little under this hospitabl 

Then Sibyl noticed for the first tin 
he carried a black iron-bound box sti 
to his shoulders. Rising with quiet dig 
she turned toward the door, calling, * 
Simon Slim! here is a weary traveller 
needs your care.” 


S 


“Gentle mistress, will you not look 
contents of my box before you enter 
ed the stranger, beginning to unstra) 
load from his shoulders, while his deep « 
were fixed upon her earnestly. 

Sibyl did not wish to remain, but 
fascination that she could not 
her rooted to the spot. “If you will g 
yourself the trouble, I may look at the 
she replied, “though I can searce promis: 
to buy.” 


Tesist 


At that moment Simon Slim, whos« 

nomen was ho misnomer, appeared at 
|door. He was a tall, narrow, drab youth 
with straw-colored hair, weak blue eyes 
thin features, and sharp voice, and acte: 
hostler, bar-tender, and general factotun 

| good old Silas, who made little distinet 

| between master and servant. 

Sibyl stood nervously watching the sti 
ger unfastening the many and complicat 
clasps of his box, while Simon drew 1 
open-mouthed, expecting to see some of 1! 
usual cheap finery displayed by the itiner 
}ant merchants who often visited them ; 


|instead of the common contents of a ped 
dler’s pack, saw a neat black velvet tray till 
}ed with bright steel instruments of strange 
| and delicate workimanship. 
| “Ts this all you have to show me ?” 
| Sibyl, in a vexed tone. “Surely there is 
| nothing here to please a lady’s taste.” 

“Pardon, sweet mistress,” returned thi 
| Stranger, with another disagreeable smile; 
| ‘but they are very useful, and very pertect 
in workmanship, and they are the instru- 
ments of a worthy craft.” 

Sibyl turned away, slightly shivering. 

“Stay @ moment, I pray you. Here ar 
some knives and scissors dainty enough to 


askec 


| please the most fastidious lady.” 


“Thanks; I have no need of them, and | 
will not trouble you longer to display you! 
wares.” 





The dark-browed stranger looked afte 
the girl as she passed out of the sunlig 


into the shadow of the porch, and Chioc, 
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is watching him from an upper win- 


iw him make a mysterious sign with 
ind, Which she afterward declared was 

spell thrown over her cousin. 

» Sibyl reached her room, Chloe rush- 
neet her, all traces of her recent agi 

cleared away, and her bold black eyes 
of audacity as ever. 

ll me now,” she cried, gayly, “ who is 
rk stranger that hath so pleased thee 
is parley ?” 

\h! thou art in jest; thou 
ot over well pleased,” returned Sibyl, 
rently. 

Yet, my gentie cousin, thou didst linger, 

[saw him devouring thee with his bold 
and throwing a spell after thee when 

mack was turned upon him.” 

Who?’ that dark, ill-favored 

un I listened a moment foi 

y, Chloe, thy jests do me but little 


knowest I 


to 
courtesy ? 


man 


Dark, it is true; but who ean tell wheth- 
favored or not, with all that black hain 
t his head? It to me that his 
is comely and his manners courteous, 


seems 


ite of his uncanny appearance.” 
And hath returned 
l,musingly ; “a sweeter I never heard.” 
Ah,” laughed Chloe, “he hath bewitch- 
How strange and uneasy thy air, 
thine eyes have a far-off look.” 
He came so mysteriously. [neither saw 
rv heard him till his shadow fell over me.” 
Hath he a shadow? Ah! well, then, he 
not a spirit. Still, methinks there 
nething evil about him. Now, cousin, 
| wager my new paduasoy gown that he 
. dealer in the black-art, a conjurer like 
the one Deacon Bain told us of that hath 
» tormented the good people of Boston.” 
‘And the contents of his box, didst thou 
them, Chloe? they are truly strange.” 
‘Strange, are they? No, Isaw them not. 
mon Slim hid them from my sight while 
e pressed close to the box in his eagerness. 
ioubtless they are the instruments of his 
art, and he must be the very 
mself who hath so disturbed the country.” 
“Ah! think you cried Sibyl, with 
flushed cheeks and dilated eyes. “I wen- 
ler if my father will allow him to tarry 


” 


he a sweet voice,” 


thee, 


is 


vic one 


so? 


ere 
“Yes, certainly; Uncle Silas would not re- 
se to shelter the Evil One himself, if only 
e left his horns and hoofs at home.” 

* How ? What are you 
iattering about?” cried old Silas, who ap- 
eared the threshold at that moment 
Who are you comparing to the Evil One ?” 
“The black-browed stranger who hath 
ist arrived,” replied Chloe, saucily. 


now, magpies 


“Must he tarry here ?” asked Sibyl, going | 


to her father and stroking his face with 
er soft hand. “I like him not; must he 
tarry here ?” 


| tentions 


*'Tarry here? by my faith, yes; and why 
not? Has Silas Drinkwater ever closed his 
door upon a tired stranger? then why 
What means this dislike 


stranger is of gentle 


upen 
Phe 


breeding, and beareth 


this one? 
himself right well.” 

“But his evil looks, his odd dress, and 
that black iron-bound chest filled 


with such 


Sibyl, 


returned 
like 


mysterious ruments !” 


1s 
excusingly, for she did 
her father, 


“Tush, child! you do but show your ig- 


not 


to oppose 


norance. The man is only a peddler of sur- 


gical instruments; and Heaven knows 


of them 
more marring 


we 


these times, whe 
than 


more pain than comfort. 


have need 


there 


inh ) 
1s making, and 
Enough of yn 
sense. Come both of you to supper; 
land let there be no 


of aversion toward him.” 


treat 


looks 


this stranger wel 


ile she 


pinned a bright knot of ribbon in the white 


Chloe shrugged her shoulders, wh 
kerchief folded over her bosom, and Sibyl] 
sighed again and again as she smoothed het 
soft golden hair. 

“Thou art 
Chloe, putting her arm lovingly about Sibyl 
as they descended the neet the 


to n 


pale and sad, cousin.” said 
stairs 
stranger at the supper table. 

“And thou art as bright and gay as one 
bent on conquest.” 

‘Am I?” returned Chloe, with a 
“Well, L would rather win the 
miration of Satan himself than be 
mired at all.” 


‘Hush, cousin!” 


hard 
ad- 


ad- 


laugh. 
not 
said Sibyl, in gentle re- 
you speak recklessly, but your ih- 
are better than as I 
you so well can truly declare.” 

‘Be returned Chloe, 
a bitter langh, they the 
where the stranger was already seated at 
the table. 

The meal passed in uncomfortable silence, 
for the sombre guest seemed little disposed 


proval; “ 
your words, 
who love 
with 


not too sure,” 


as entered 


to converse, and Chloe, who watched him 
closely, declared afterward that he 
plate after untasted, and 


stead of eating his food as a hungry travel- 


sent 
plate away in- 
ler should do, he feasted his eyes on Sibyl’s 
troubled face with per- 
sistency. No doubt envy and indignation 


an uncomfortable 
against the stranger for neglecting her own 
brilliant charms had something to do with 
Chloe’s ungracious remarks, for not once to 
her knowledge did his deep strange 
rest on her flushed haughty face. 

After the 
seated themselves around the fire 
evenings were chilly the 
came and silently took his place in the cor 
ner by the broad chimney, where, from the 
shadow, he could wateh Sibyl, set like 
bright jewel in the golden glow of the fire- 
light. 

The poor girl was uneasy, flushing ane 


eyes 


had 
thie 


guest 


was over, and they 
fol 


meal 


strange 


] 
4 
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paling under his persistent observation ; im- 
pelled by some strange power to return his 
gaze, again and again she raised her eyes to 
his, only to drop them instantly under his 
searching look; and all the time Chloe, in- 
stead of being near her, sat apart, in close 
ersation with Simon Slim, who followed 
like her shadow, his devotion and ad- 


cony 
her 

miration being the subject of many a jest. 
Now, although apparently engaged with Si- 


mon, Chloe’s eyes never for a moment left | 


the group around the fire, as she studied 
both the and her cousin 
with a peculiar meaning in her gaze, while 


closely stranger 


from time to time her clear laugh and a sup- } 


pressed titter from Simon showed that their 
talk was of a merry nature. 

At length Silas, who noticed that 
stranger lost in a reverie, 
thought it incumbent upon him, as the host, 
to make some eftort to arouse and entertain 


seemed silent 


him; but his well-meant advances were use- | 


less, for his direct questions and polite re- 
marks only elicited a few monosyllables from 


his gloomy guest, and the good old landlord } 


was much relieved when the usual evening 
visitors began to arrive. 


tor Killam, and Burehard the school-mas- 


ter entered, and, with an inquiring elance | 
at the silent figure in the corner, took their | 


accustomed places around the fire, and the 
conversation became general, turning, by 
some strange coincidence, upon the subject 
ot necromancy. 
of the stranger lighted up, his eyes sparkled, 
and his white teeth showed from time to 
time as though he smiled seornfully. 


* Now tell me, deacon, when you were in | 


Boston, did you see aught of this conjurer 
and his black-art ?” asked Silas, after listen- 
ing to the deacon’s account of the wonder- 
ful things he had heard of during his recent 
absence, 

“T see aught of it ? Surely not,” returned 
the deacon, in a whining tone. “ It is the 
work of the devil, and I, a servant of the 
Lord, have néthing to do with it.” 

“T tell you it is no work of the devil,” 
said the stranger, suddenly coming out of 
the shadow into the full light of the fire. 
“Tt is only by a sleight of hand that all 
these mysterious tricks are done.” 

All started at the deep clear voice, and 
Deacon Bain quietly slipped around to the 
other side of the table, putting all the dis- 
tance he could between the new-comer and 
himself. 

“ How know you this, friend?” asked Si- 
las. ‘“ Have you witnessed it yourself ?” 

*“ Witnessed it? 
in every country on the globe, and am no 
mean performer myself, which I will prove 
to you, with your leave; and I own not the 
devil for my master, neither do I know aught 
of his black-art.” 

“No, no, Silas,” deacon. “I 


cried the 


the | 


Deacon Bain, Doc- | 


Immediately the dark face | 


Yes, a thousand times, | 
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pray thee not to allow it; it will In 
curse upon thee and thine.” 

“Yes, it will bring a curse upon the 
thine,” echoed Burchard. 

“Tut, tut! nonsense!” said the 4d 
gently pushing the deacon away to | 
room for the stranger. “Come to thy 
and a proof of thy skill. 
Drinkwater never refuses aught that pleases 
| his guests.” 

“Oh, unele, pray allow him to sho 
these strange things!” cried Chloe, eag 
coming forward. “I should like 


| see them.” 


give us 


Silas glanced at his daughter, who « 
| back timidly, and remained silent ; 

nodding good-naturedly to his visitors 
said, “I’ve no objection if the girls ar 
jafraid; I’m not the one to spoil sport 
| you all know. 
| the 


Deacon, you can get 
that when the devil co 
down the chimney you may leave qui 
lif you wish. Now, friend, let us see so: 
of thy eraft.” 

The stranger looked a moment thought 
| fully over the eager, half-frightened group, 
then turning to his black box that stood o 
a table near, he bent over it, unfastened 
many locks, and seemed to search for sony 
thing among its contents. While he was 
| thus ocenpied, the curiosity of the deaco 

got the better of his prudence, and stepping 
| softly behind the new-comer, he peered ove 
his shoulder, anxious to get a glimpse into 
| the mysterious-looking box; but in v: 
| for just at that moment the owner clos 
ithe lid, and turning, faced the old ma 
without the least surprise. Then they al 
| noticed that he was empty-handed, having 
taken nothing from the box. Going to the 
table, he examined all his pockets careful- 
ly. At last, turning to Silas, he said, quiet 
ly, “After all, I fear I may not be able to 
| amuse you as I thought to do, for I have no 
cards about me.” 

“Cards!” cried the deacon 
| devil’s own book.” 
| “Unless,” continued the stranger in his 
| low deep voice—-“ unless this worthy gen 
| tleman whom you call deacon will kindly 
lend me those he hath in his pocket.” 

“T!—in my pocket! Cards in my pocket!” 
| fairly screamed the deacon. “ Why, I would 
| as soon carry live coals about with me.” 

Silas and the doctor laughed heartily, 
Burchard groaned, Simon tittered, and Siby! 
and Chloe shook with mirth at the idea of 

| the saintly old deacon carrying cards about 
in his pocket. 

“Nevertheless, you have a pack here ;” 
land the strange guest tapped the skirt of 
| the deacon’s long black coat. 
| “It is a vile falsehood,” shouted the old 
|man, quite beside himself with anger, at 
| the same time thrusting his hand into the 

depths of his pocket, to prove his asserticn ; 


door, so 


“cards! the 
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drew it out instantly, clutching an | rings, and other innocent things; 
which he flung from him violently. 
ough, it wasa pack of cards that lay 


but this 
bringing back the lost and bestowing it so 
strangely on the owner ple ases me not, and 
ed like bright-colored leaves over the | I fear thy craft is not honest. I fear But 
floor. Silas was talking to Burchard, who stood 
is the work of the devil,” cried the | behind him, for the stranger had suddenly 
ed deacon, and without waiting to | disappeared, black box and all. 
hear more of the mysterious art, he The confusion of voices. the mystery and 
| out of the room as though the foul | excitement, the wonder and joy of Sibyl at 
vere pursuing him, leaving the group | recovering her letter, all unnerved her to 
d the stranger dumb with astonish- | such a degree that she felt the need of fresh 
lair and silence; so she slipped away from 

s needless to describe the numerous | the bewildered group in the north room, 

s that the conjurer performed with the | and went for a moment into the garden, 

of cards, rings, eggs, and many other| where the moon shone brightly and all 
e things which were truly practiced | was fresh and calm. Sitting on her favor- 
ugh a supernatural agency. After per-|ite bench with Will Humphrey’s recovered 
ng some time to his surprised and | letter in her hand, she fell to thinking of 
f-frightened audience, the stranger said, | the strange events of the day, when sudden- 
king earnestly at Sibyl, who stood near, | ly she saw a shadow creep close to her feet, 
r wide eyes full of terror, “lam often able | and there stood the dark stranger before 
) grant a secret wish, or to find property | her. 

t has disappeared. If either of you here| With a ery of terror, she was about to 
has lost any thing you would like to recover, | rush away, when he laid a gently detaining 
perhaps I can return it to you, if you will | hand on her shoulder, compelling her to re- 
tell me what it is.” | main. 

“The letter,” whispered Chloe to Sibyl; | “Listen to me a moment, sweet mistress,” 
ask him for the letter.” jhe said, in a voice that sounded like soft 
“T dare not,” returned Sibyl, trembling. | music; and Sibyl, unable to resist, sat white 
‘And, besides, what use? Long before this | and trembling, waiting to hear what he 
t is lost in the river, where it must have | would say. In the moonlight he 
fallen 


seemed 
‘a : |transfigured into a noble, gracious person, 

“Little fool! wouldst thon not like to|and his eyes that she so feared were very 
have it if thou canst for the asking ?” | tender as they rested upon her. “ Listen a 

‘Ay, that I would, indeed.” lmoment, gentle lady, and fear me not, for I 

“Then try. He does miracles, and may | would not harm one thread of gold on your 
give it thee back.” dear head. I love you—I worship you.” 

“T lost a letter this morning, Sir, and I “Love me! Oh, say not so!” interrupted 
would like right well to see it again,” said | Sibyl, “ for it can not be possible, seeing you 
Sibyl, in a half-audible voice. have known me but for a few hours.” 

“A letter? Well, you shall have it,’ re-| “Say not that I have only known you 
turned the stranger, going near her and} for a few hours. Nay, I have adored you 
making a few rapid passes over her. “It is | long in silence and secrecy.” 
in the folds of your kerchief.” | “Ah, your words bewilder me! How can 

Sibyl put her hand to her bosom, and, as | it be, when we have met only to-day, and I 
pale as death, drew forth a folded paper, | know you not even now? You are naught 
which she opened, and, seeing before her | but a dark mystery to me. I pray you, Sir, 
startled eyes Will Humphrey’s writing, she | speak no more in this wise, but allow me to 
turned to Chloe, crying, “ Yes, it is his let- | enter.” 
ter!” “Not until you have heard me,” returned 

“The very identical one that flew away | the stranger, firmly. “1 can not explain all 
this morning,” said Chloe, pressing forward | that appears dark to you, but it is enough 
and looking at it closely. “Yes,the very |to say that I have known and loved you 

It hath the marks of the fruit stains|long. You tell me that I am a mystery. 
that I left on it when I snatched it from | Well, then, my ways are like myself; never- 
thee.” | theless, I worship you, and if you will be 

“And how hath it come here in my | mine, I will place you on a height that all 
dress?” asked Sibyl, looking wildly at the |shall envy. Behold, all these gems shall 
stranger. | flash upon your brow and deck your beauty 

“Oh, I like him not, for only the devil | right well!” And with a passionate move- 

ould do such things. He will work us some | ment he flung the box from his shoulders, 
harm, I fear,” whispered Chloe. and opened it with hurried fingers. And 

“Stranger, we have had enough of this,” | Sibyl, following his movements with het 
said Silas, sternly, after the girls had re-|eyes, saw to her dismay, instead of the 
counted the loss of the letter. “TI thank | strange instruments, a mass of flashing gems 
thee for the skill shown us with thy cards, | resting on the velvet lining. Rubies bathed 
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in wine-like color, emeralds as green 
heaven’s meadows, opals flashing in mystie 
light, diamonds with fire in their hearts and 


rainbow 


as 


one blaze of 
living color burning in the pale rays of the 
“These are all thine, if thou wilt 
give thy love to me,” he cried, lifting them 
in his hands, and holding them before her 
dazzled wealth and honor be- 
art too bright a jewel for so 
rough a setting; let me take thee away to 
fairer lands, to softer climes, and thy life 
shall be one sunny day. Come, my sweet 
lady—come to the heart that adores thee.” 

He was at her feet, his dark face was close 
to hers, his eyes flooded her heart with their 
tender light, his voice drenched all her soul 
in its liquid melody, and Sibyl listened to 
him spell-bound. 


hues on the surface 


moon, 


eves, “and 


Thou 


sides. 


to break away from him, closing her eyes 
to the witchery of his, her ear to the insidi- 
but in vain, he had 
inthralled her beyond all resistance. 


ous charm of his voice; 


“Tam 


“This surely is an enchantment of* Satan. 
Oh, Will, why art thou not here to save 
’” And at the thought of her absent 
lover, and his letter still clasped in her hand, 
her strength seemed to return, and with 
desperate energy she started to her feet, 
crying, “I will hear no more. I love you 
not. I fear and hate you. How dare you 
speak such words to me who love another, 
the one whose letter you returned to me? 
If you saw aught of its contents, you well 
know I can love only the one who wrote 
those sweet words 


me 


; therefore, I pray you, do 


not hurt my ears with longer speech.” 
Then, overcome by her excitement and 
terror, she sat down again and burst into 


She waited to 
some reply to her speech, some word of 


scorn and anger, but instead there was si- 


passionate weeping. 


lence, intense silence, until a voice, unlike 
the sweet tones she had just heard, seemed 
to say to her from the air above: “I leave 


thee now, but I will never forget thee. When | 


thou art crushed and bruised, I will return 
and heal thy wounded life with my love and 
tenderness. Farewell, farewell.” She look- 
ed around, bewildered; she was alone; the 
moonlight brooded over the trees, the leaves 
rustled as though a wind had just swept 
over them, a cricket chirped near her, but 
she was alone: her dark lover had disappear- 
ed as mnysteriously as he had come. With 
trembling limbs and loudly beating heart, 
she tled toward the house, never looking be- 
hind her until she gained the friendly shel- 
ter of the north room, where Silas and his 
friends still discussed the strange events of 
the evening. 
father say, 

“ By my faith, I believe him to be as much 
rogue as devil, for he hath without 
paying for his fare.” 


As she entered, she heard her 


gone 


Again and again she tried | 


hear | 
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“But he ate nothing,” cried Chi 
watched him, and he ate nothing.” 

“In Heaven’s name what is this 
claimed Silas, drawing something fr 
pocket. “A purse with gold in it, as ] 

“Yes, a purse,” they all cried, ex: 
gathering around him; “and it hat 
devil’s money in it, and he hath put 
thy pocket.” 

“The knave hath a strange and ger: 
way of paying his debts; but I'll hay 
of his ill-gotten wealth. Here, Simor 
it and throw it as far as thou canst into t] 
middle of the river, and let us forget 
and his tricks also.” 

“That may not be so easy,” said Burehard, 
ruefully, “for I fear he hath bewitched us 
all.” 

“God grant that it be not Sibyl,” said 
Chloe, “for he did regard her so strangely 
that I fear he hath cast the evil-eye upon 
her; and see how white and strang 


| looks standing yonder by the door.” 
in the power of the Evil One,” she thought. | 


“Enough! enough!” cried Silas, impatient- 
ly. “Away, all of you, to your homes and 
your beds, for the hour is late, and I would 
sleep instead of gossip.” 

With uneasy looks and mysterious whis- 
pers, one by one the guests went ont, and 
the Drinkwater House was left for the night 
to silence and repose. 

The strange events that I have just told 
you of were but the beginning of mystery at 
the Drinkwater House, for from that niglit 
it was a terror-haunted place, avoided by 
all save those whose curiosity was strong 
enough to overcome their fears. But I will 
let the scene I am about to describe explain 
what had taken place during the year. 
the anniversary of the night when the dark 
stranger had so mysteriously disappeared 
from the north room, another and a larger 
group was gathered in the same place, dis- 


On 


| cussing earnestly and excitedly the same 


dark subject that had interested and alarm- 
ed them a year before. 

In one corner near the fire sat Sibyl, her 
lovely hair neglected, her plain dark dress 
unrelieved by muslin kerchief, ribbon, o1 
flower, her face haggard and pale, her eyes 
wild and restless, and a constant nervous 
watchfulness visible in every attitude and 
movement. Opposite her sat old Silas, his 
head bent on his hands with an air of the 
deepest dejection. A year before his hair 
had been dark and glossy, his cheeks round 
and healthy in color, his eyes clear, his step 
light, and his voice the cheeriest ever heard; 
now his straggling locks were rough and 
gray, his face as haggard as Sibyl’s, his eyes 
dim with weeping and sleeplessness, his step 
slow and feeble, and his voice tremulous with 
ill-concealed grief. 

Apart, in a window, stood Chloe, as brill- 
iant, as bold, and beautiful as ever, talking 
earnestly to a tall, handsome man. He was 
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Will Humphrey, who had just re-| who had met there a year before, with the 
from that long voyage, the comple- | addition of Squire Humphrey, Will’s father, 
f which was to have united him to| Parson Goodspeed, and several other promi- 


*“*THESE ARE ALL THINE, IF THOU WILT GIVE THY LOVE TO ME.” 


byl forever. Though deeply engaged in| nent towns-people, and from them he looked 
versation with his companion, he glanced | uneasily at the poor afflicted girl he had 
m time to time at the group around the | loved so tenderly, now an object of fear and 
le, which consisted of the same people | pity to all. 
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“T trust in God that this night the spell 
will be broken, and the evil spirit that hath 
tormented her so long will be exorcised,” 
said Chloe, looking at her cousin compas- 
sionately. 

“If there is any virtue in religion, why 
have not the good people of the town tried 
its intluence before? It seemeth strange 
that they have left the poor girl to pine and 
die in the toils of Satan all this time,” ex- 
claimed the young man, impatiently. 

“Nay, Will, you are mistaken. Deacon 
Bain hath prayed over and over when the 
Evil One hath manifested himself, and the 
knocking and noise have been so great as 
to drown his voice. Why, I remember me 
well the time we first heard it: it was the 


night after the dark stranger visited us; | 


and all the people were here discussing his 


black-art, and Sibyl sat just where she does | 


now, when it begun under her very chair 
gently at first—rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub—then 
increasing in sound until it seemed as though 
all the fiends in the wicked place were dan- 
cing a hornpipe with their cloven feet.” 

* And she, poor girl, how did it affect her?” 

“Oh, at first she was wild with terror, | 
and ran crying from place to place; but it 
followed her every where, and she would 
not remain one moment alone. Now she 


hath become accustomed to it, and seemeth | 


indifferent.” 
“Did any one present try to discover 


whether it was caused by earthly agency or | 


not ?” 

“ Certainly, yes. Simon Slim and my uncle 
did search the place throughout, from cellar 
to garret, and naught could they find.” 

“ And it follows her every where ?” 

“Yes, in most places. 
and knocks near her bed, causing us to pass 


the dark hours in sleeplessness. Sometimes 


it is gentle, and sometimes loud and angry. | 


Why, it even hath followed her to the house 


of God; and one Sabbath, when she walked | 


up the aisle, it followed her, loudly patter- 


ing, until the congregation, alarmed, did rise | 


and entreat her to leave the place.” 
“Poor unfortunate! 


do ?” 


“She fled home like one demented, and | 


hath never left the house since.” 

“Ah, how my heart aches for her!” said 
Will, wiping away a tear. “So young and 
fair, to be cursed by such a fate! And no 


one can do aught to remove this ernel spell. | i 


When my father first sent me news of it, I 
thought it would kill me, for thou knowest, 
Chloe, I loved her right well.” 

“Yes, Will, that thou didst; and all her 


talk was of thee until that dark stranger | 


came. Since she hath been possessed by 
the Evil One, she hath thought no more 
of thy love. I remember right well how 
she joyed over thy letter that reached her 
the very day he cast the spell over her; 


It comes at night | 


And what did she | 
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and from that time she hath ever | 
and thought of the mysterious visit 
stead of thee.” 

“Why did this curse come upon so 
and innocent a being ?” and Will Hm 
wiped away his tears as he went to 8 
side, and leaning over her, said, soft] 
sweet friend, how art thou to-night ?” 

The poor girl started wildly, look: 

| him a moment with a vague express 
her troubled face, and then turned 
without speaking. 
“ Look at me, child; dost thou know 
“Yes”—with another anxious look: 
art Will Humphrey, but thou canst 
nothing to say to me now, for I am ac 
of God, and every one fears and shuns 1 
“Dost think that the demon wouk 
with thee if thou shouidst leave this pla 
“Yes; it will not let me rest. It wil 


| 


,| low me to my grave, I fear.” 


| “My child, hast thou prayed fervent! 
God to remove this curse?” asked Parson 
Goodspee sd, drawing near. 

“Yes, I have been to God for help both 
| night and day, and the demon doth knox 
more loudly even while I kneel.” 

| “Poor unfortunate! But do not despair; 
| we have come here to-night to entreat God 
ito help thee. Now endeavor with all tl 
soul to join us in our supplications. And 
| you, Silas, have faith, and pray with us for 
| your daughter’s recovery.” 
| “I have prayed for a year, but God has 
|not heard me,” returned the old man, rais 
|ing his head for a moment, and then drop- 
| ping it dejectedly. “The disgrace and trou 
| ble is killing me, and soon it will matter not 
| only for her.” 

“Cheer up, Silas,” cried the doctor, lay- 
ing his hand kindly on his old friend's 
|shoulder. “This mystery will all be cleared 
away soon, and thou wilt see Sibyl healthy 
}and happy again. This curse can’t rest ou 
her always.” 


K 


and the reading of God’s word,” said Parson 
Goodspeed, going to the table. “ Wilt thon 
place the lamps, and I will read the stor 
| of Christ casting out the devils.” 

Call Simon Slim to bring more light 

| and Silas looked at Chloe wearily, as though 
| he had no faith in any effort that could bi 
| made. 

| “Simon is absent, uncle; he hath gon 


| 
| “Let us try what special prayer will do, 


| “ 


into the town on business; I will plac 
them,” said Chloe, cheerfully. 
Squire Humphrey looked at Will, \ 

| still lingered at Sibyl’s side, and beckoned 
| him to a place on the other side of the ta 
ble, fearful lest the poor girl might weavi 
some dark spell around her former lover 
Then they all gathered reverently near tli 
parson, who began to read in a loud cleat 
voice the touching story of earthly sufier- 
ing so many hundred years ago; but scarce 
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his voice broken the solemn silence 
of loud distinct 

| every one, and the sound came from 
ot where Sibyl sat, even under her 
air. The trembling girl started up 
n to her father, as though he could 
t her: but.it followed her across the 
crowing louder and louder as the par- 
ised his voice so that the words he 
eht be heard above the fearful din. 
er loud the parson read it mattered 
x the sacred narrative had no power 
unholy spirit. Finally, when the 
had risen to the strength of thunder, 
fell their with 
ed voice and streaming eyes entreated 
to remove the evil demon from their 
ted sister. But the more they prayed, 
ouder grew the knocking, thumping, 
nding, erashing, until it seemed 
the old inn would fali over their 
At this point a desperate resolve 
med to take possession of the parson. 


; SucCcessIOnN 


raps 


he 


resent on knees, and 


as 
eh 


y from his knees, he seized the Bible 
his hand, and rushing to the spot where 
din was loudest in the oaken ceiling 
near Sibyl, who leaned against the wall 
f fainting, he made the sign of the cross, 
nd in the name of the Trinity adjured the 
vil spirit to come forth. Before the words 
had well passed his lips there was a terrific 
rash, and the heavy oaken boards flew in 
splinters right and left, while the horror- 
stricken crowd fell back pell-mell one over 
other. At that moment a loud scream 
from Sibyl attracted the attention of all, 
and diverted their alarm into a new chan- 
nel; for poor old Silas had fallen writhing 
to the floor, where he lay in dreadful con- 
lsions, while his half-frantic daughter 
iinly tried to hold his head in her trem- 
ing arms. : 
“The devil hath strangled him.” cried 
Burchard, running to the door as fast as his 
gs would earry him. 
“Stand aside all of you,” said the doctor, 


( 


+} 


] 
it 


lifting him with the aid of Will Humphrey. | 


“He is in a fit, and he is dying.” 

They bore the poor old man out under the 
stars, and laid him on the seat in the garden, 
where in a few moments he breathed his 
last in Sibyl’s arms. 

“Poor father!” she moaned, bending over 
him and kissing his stillface. “Thank God, 

hou art at rest, and nothing in this hard 
world can harm thee now !” 

During all this dreadful scene Sibyl was 
quite calm; but Chloe gave way to the wild- 
est grief, wringing her hands, weeping, and 

eproaching herself for her uncle’s death, 
though no one could see how she was in the 
least to blame for the ill fortune that had 
fallen upon them. Since the moment of her 
father’s death Sibyl hath never again heard 
the spirit that followed her so persistently 
before, though whether it again hath dis- 
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ov 


turbed the silence of the Drinkwater House 
no one knoweth, for the inn was closed that 
night, and hath remained since, 
The good doctor buried old Silas from his 
house, and gave the girls shelter there un- 
til Chloe married Will Humphrey, some six 
months later, and travelled with him across 
the seas. Then Sibyl went to live alone in 
a little cottage near the river, that belong- 
ed to her father, who was well off in this 
world’s goods, and there she hath hidden 
herself with her flowers and birds, as inno- 
But still the peo- 
ple fear her, and look askance at the little 
house buried in its roses, and hurry by if 
the gentle mistress is visible tending her 
Since that 
dreadful night Simon Slim hath never been 
seen in the flesh, though some say he ap- 


so ever 


cent and lovely as they. 


flowers or reading in her porch. 


| pears and walks nightly through the de- 


serted rooms of the Drinkwater House, his 
long yellow hait 
ders, and his face 
though in mighty grief. 


hanging over his shoul- 


bowed in his hands as 


When the landlord had finished his strange 
story there was silence for a few moments in 
the dimly lighted room, then the guest said 
in a voice, as thongh deeply moved, 
“Truly it is a remarkable history, and it 

j}hath interested me much. Where didst 
thou say the maiden lived ?” 

“Yonder by the river, near the group of 
tall elms; a narrow lane leadeth to the small 


low 


house, and the porch is covered with roses.” 

“Thanks, my good friend, for the story 
thon hast so well related; thou hast truly 
the gift of pleasant language, and thou hast 
made the time pass quickly; but now I will 
dismiss thee, for I am weary with my day’s 
journey, and would fain sleep.” 
| The landlord went out delighted with the 
praise of his distinguished visitor, for he 
prided himself greatly on the fine phrases 
he used to set off the wonderful story of the 
Drinkwater House. 

The morning after the arrival of the Gov- 
of New at the “ Three 
Sibyl Drinkwater, ignorant of what 
had taken place in the town, stood in the 
little garden surrounding her cottage, busi- 
ly engaged in fastening the climbing roses 
to the trellis over the porch. Peace and 
quiet had brought back the flush of health 


ernor Brunswick 


Stars,” 


to her cheeks, and the golden tints were 
| again visible in her beautiful hair that fell 
in thick curls over her muslin kerchief and 


chintz gown. Only for the shadow in her 
eyes, and the sad curves of her sweet mouth, 
she looked the same Sibyl that had glad- 
dened the heart of old Silas, and made sun- 
shine in the Drinkwater House. - Turning 
her pretty face upward, and reaching her 
white arms high to fasten her vines, she 
looked a picture of loveliness to the stran- 
ger who entered her gate, and whom she did 
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not see until he stood before her bowing 
almost to the ground. 

Startled at the sudden appearance of such 
an elegant visitor, she dropped her rose 
branch in confusion, and making a low 
courtesy, waited with downeast eyes for the 
handsome intruder to speak, 

“Pardon me, sweet lady, if I have dis- 
turbed you in your pleasant task.” 

Sibyl started. That voice—snrely she had 
heard it before, for it seemed like some well- 
remembered strain of music falling again on 
her ear, yet the face of the stranger did not 
seem in the least familiar. Deeply affected, 
though she knew not why, she did not re- 
turn his courteous greeting, but stood si- 
lently gazing on him. 
plainly that thou hast forgotten 
me,” said the visitor, pushing back the thick 
brown curls from his temples. “ Look well 
at me, and try to recall my features.” 

“Ah, Sir,’ thou art but trifling with me, 
for I know full well that I have never seen 
thy face, yet thy voice strikes some chord in 
my heart long since silent.” 


wn I see 


“Canst thou look back eight years ? 


It 


is true that thou wert then but a slip of a | 


girl, though lovelier than the fairest 
here. 


rose 


say tarried at thy father’s house ?” 


“Yes, that Ido right well,” replied Sibyl, | 


with a deep sigh. 

“Then I trust thou hast not forgotten 
the young officer who danced with thee and 
gave thee a flower, bidding thee to keep it 
until he returned ?” 


“Nay, I have not forgotten him,” return- | 


ed Sibyl, with a vivid blush. 
the flower still.” 


“And I have 


“Then, sweet Sibyl, canst thou not see | 


that I am the same ?” 


“Thine eyes and thy voice are like his, | 


but thy face seemeth not the face of the 
youth I danced with on that night.” 


“Ah! gentle mistress, Iam the very same, | 
though eight years hath so changed my | 


face ; but while my image hath faded from 


thy remembrance, the sweet impression of 


thee that I took away with me hath grown | 


stronger and brighter each day, and I have 
hungered to look upon thee again until I 
could no longer control my desire. Being 
near thee on my way to the next province, 


I have tarried here to lay my love at thy | 


feet.” 


“Ah, Sir!” cried Sibyl, the tears starting | 


to her eyes,“thou art a great lord, as thy 
dress and bearing plainly show, and I am 
but 


use light words to me, but leave me in the 
retirement I have chosen, and go thy way 
unmindful of me.” 

“Thou knowest not what thon art saying, 
sweet child; come with me and listen to all 
I have to tell thee.” With courtly grace he 


Dost thou remember when Earl Lind- | 


a poor unhappy girl, who have been | 
deeply afflicted; therefore I pray thee not to | 
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took her trembling hand, and, lead 
to the shelter of the porch, seated | 
beside her, and said, gently, “I knoy 
thou hast suttered. Ihave heard thy s 
story from the landlord of the ‘ Thre: 
and I can never forgive myself for ¢ 
| thy trouble, though God knows I 
not of such a result at the time.” 

“Thou! how didst thou cause my tr 
cried Sibyl, astonished. 

“Hast thou forgotten the 
dark stranger five years ago, and ; 
followed 2” 

““Nay, your lordship, I remembe1 
too well, for it blighted my life anc 
my poor father. But surely thou 

| nothing to do with that ;” and Siby] st 
back, trembling with sudden fear. 

zeal pray thee, 


Visit 


gentle mistress, 
there is naught in 
}inspire alarm, even though I and th 
| stranger are the same.” 

“Pardon me, thou dost not speal 
|though thou art of goodly bearing 
| Sibyl, sternly; “and thy jests on 
subject ill become thee.” 

“Sweetest Sibyl, be not angry, for 
most holy faith, I do not jest. I 
dark stranger who unknowingly we 
thee such ill, and if thou wilt liste 
tiently, I will make it all as clear as « 
|thee. At the battle of Trenton I was ta 
prisoner and held in confinement for sever 
months; at last I contrived to escay 
in the disguise of a peddler I was sti 
|to reach Halifax to sail from there to En- 
gland. My box contained precious fam 
jewels hidden under a tray of surgical 
struments, which I professed to deal 
My desire to see thee was so great tl 
could not leave the country without acc 
plishing it, so I came to thee thinking t] 
| heart might recognize me even unde 
disguise; but, alas! I found that whil 
thine image was impressed indelibly 
my very soul, thou hadst forgotten me and 
loved another; went away 
| making myself known to thee.” 


| shrink from me; 


so I without 


“Thy words seem truthful,” said Siby] 
| looking at him with a bewildered air, “and 
thy voice at the first word struck my ea 
familiarly ; but how canst thou be the dark 
stranger, seeing thou art so fair and comely 
“My sweet Sibyl, it was but my hideous 
| disguise, my discolored skin, and false black 
locks that made me appear so ill-favored to 
thee. Believe me, I am the very same, and 
my heart still beats for thee with all 
love I felt when thou didst so cruelly r 
pulse me that night I left thee in the ga 
| den.” 
| “But thou didst come and go so mysteri- 
| ously.” 
| “] ecame and went as others do; it was 
ithine own overwrought imagination that 
| deceived thee.” 
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thy black-art, by what aid didst 


ietice it ?” 
is no black-art. It was, as I said 
time, but simple sleight of hand, a 
edge of which I acquired in India, 
d sometimes for the amusement of 
iround me.” 
d the letter—how didst thou return 
» mysteriously ?” 
luttered to my feet as I walked quiet- 
the river road just before I came 
presence. Thy name was upon it, 
is easy to know to whom it belonged. 
ed it in thy kerchief in the same man- 
it I put the cards in the deacon’s 
et, and left my purse with your worthy 
in return for his hospitality. They 
ere but pleasant tricks, and I fancied 
vould please thee right well.” 
that thou sayest seems reasonable 
rue, and thou liftest a load from my 
‘returned Sibyl, after a moment of 
thought. “Thou hast explained thy 
vs clearly, but what of the terrible spell 
ested upon me after thy departure ?” 
‘oor innocent child!” cried the Govern- 
flushing angrily. “Had I been there, 
shouldst not have been the victim of 
veruel plot. Canst thou not see that 
vas but a conspiracy of thy cousin to rob 
e of thy lover ?” 
“Nay, nay; say not so; I can not believe 
of Chloe. She loved me too well to tor- 
ent me so.” 
‘Nevertheless it was she, with the aid of 
on Slim and thy superstitious friends ; 
now I remember me of a conversation I 
rheard between thy cousin and her ac- 
mplice, which seemed but jest, and left no 
pression on my mind at the time, but since 
ive heard of all that followed I under- 
nd the meaning of their words.” 


“Tt can not be possible that Chloe could 
so wrong me,” cried Sibyl, bursting into 


tears. 


* Dry thy beautiful eves, sweet mistress, 
and let the guilty alone shed tears for their 


sins. And think no more of the cruel past, 


for lam come to redeem my pronitse, to heal 
thy wounded heart, and to give thee happi- 
ness and honor. Wilt thou be my wife, and 
share my prosperity with me 

“Ah! I know not what to say,” returned 
Sibyl, still weeping. “Thy goodness and 
generosity are greater than I deserve, and 
my unworthiness stands between us. Is it 
not better to go thy way and forget me? I 
am too humble to share thy proud lot.” 

“Nay, my sweet love, that thou art not, 
and I will never leave thee nor forget thee. 
Iam alone in the world, and my heart and 
fortune are my own to give to thee, and 
thou must not scorn the offering.” 

Tradition does not say what further 
argument the Governor of New Brunswick 
used to win the hand of Sibyl Drinkwater: 
it only adds that the landlord of the “ Three 
Stars” and the towns-people were much 
astonished when his lordship, having tar- 
ried three days, on the fourth, with Sibyl 
by his side, dressed in a paduasoy gown and 
Navarino hat with nodding white plumes, 
drove away in his grand carriage, and was 
never again seen in Oldtown. 

After the prancing horses and dashing 
outriders were no longer visible, some of the 
good people shook their heads ominously, 
and hinted that after all it might be the 
Evil One in the guise of a fine lord who had 
spirited the girl away; but when from time 
to time news was brought of the tine doings 
of the Governor’s lady, they became con- 
vineed that she had found a worthy and no- 
ble husband. 
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AN AMERICAN SCULPTOR. | be, it is certain that an artist usually is 
}more pleased with some of his productions 
4 W HICH is your best work, Mr. Ward?” | than with others of them. One of the first 
I asked the well-known sculptor, J. | landscape painters in this country once told 
Q. A. Ward, one afternoon a short time ago, | me that the sight of a little canvas of his 
when bidding him good-by in his studio. }in an obscure art-dealer’s shop, which he 
We had been talking for several hours about | was passing one day, made his “ heart jump.” 
the methods, the means, and the triumphs | He stopped and contemplated the pictur 
of seulpture—although this is rather aseri- | with the deepest and warmest emotions. 
ous way of putting it—and I was interest- | “ Very good,” he pronounced his work; but 
ed to know which one of his statues gave | nobody else seemed to have done so. Mr. 
him the most satisfaction. Will he say, | Ward, nevertheless, is an exceptional case, 
thought I, the ‘Commodore Perry,” or the | that is to say, exceptional as far as my ob- 
“General Reynolds,” or the “General Put- | servation goes. He assured me that he is 
nam,” or the “Good Samaritan Group,” or |in the habit of shunning his works in the 
the “Seventh Regiment Monument,” or the | Central Park, and it is in this place that 
“ Shakspeare,” or the incomparable “Indian | his most successful statues confessedly are 
Hunter?” Had he mentioned either of the | “I am always afraid to ride or to drive neat 
two last named, I probably should not have | one of ny statues,” he said; “I don’t believe 
disagreed with him in the matter. They | I have stopped in front of one of them since 
have a quality, a keeping, a largeness, which | it was put up, though, perhaps, if I saw any 
he has not elsewhere surpassed. But he se- | body throwing stones at it, I might defend 
lected no one of the number. He merely | it.” I am inclined to think that he would 
laughed, and said, quickly, I suppose that, in similar circumstances, | 
“My best work? Oh—the one I am go- | should do so myself. 
ing to do next.” Mr. Ward is one of the least talkative of 
Most artists, like most mothers, I fancy, | men when the conversation touches the sub- 
have a favorite child, though whether the | ject of his own ways and means in modelling 
favorite is always the best is another ques-|a figure. At such times he is distressing]y 
tion. An artist is apt to consider that | reserved and diffident. But as autobiograph 
work to be his best upon which he has ex- | ical observations are always the most inter- 
pended the most labor, whereas, in fact, that | esting that an artist can make, I naturally, 
which has been done with the greatest ease | like many other persons, am anxious to elicit 
is often really the finest. However this may | them when opportunity offers. 





young Boswells who may read this 
I propose, therefore, to vivea very 
s piece of advice, namely, when you 
make an artist talk protitably and 
ingly about himself, ask him how 
| help you were you a pupil of his. 
irse of procedure will invariably re- 
e spigot from 
t timid of paint- 
ulptors. 
Ward,” in- 
L “it i a 
t of yours, what 
the most im- 
thing for me 
rn first? Is there 
eal help that a 
rcan give his pu- 
is it better for a 


I 


were 


ly 


ier to take coun- 
of experience, 

ing himself as he 

; along?” 

| ndoubtedly,” re- 
the sculptor, “a 

can be 

1 a good deal of 


artist 


ecessary and dis- 
rtening trouble by 
at the 


itset from a teacher. 


few hints 
example, in set- 
ip the statue that 
intends to model, considerable diffienlty 
delay are usually encountered which 
vlt have been removed by some simple 
I have found this method a 
Take an iron rod long enough to 
ih to the neck of the figure, and fasten 
t securely in a perpendicular position. The 
pper end must be directly under the pit 
the throat, else the body will not stand 
Put some cross-pieces near the pel- 
vis to support the clay, and see that the 
is thick enough. If not thick enough, 
t will have a tendeney to roll down. For 


yyestions, 


ul one: 


the bent leg and arm use pieces of lead pipe, 


the elay. 


hich will bend easily, and can be adjusted 
t the proper angle after being covered with 
Iron pipe would be liable to ox- 
lize, and, besides, would be more or less 
rittle and unmanageable. All over the 
eleton thus made put little iron crosses, 
\| further to support the clay. The near- 
the clay is to the skeleton and crosses, 
stiffer it must be. This will make the 
figure more compact, and enable you to use 
softer clay in modelling the exterior. Then 
uild up the body, putting on the large 
isses of clay at the waist, the head, foot, 
leg, and so on; the order is not important. 
It is important only to keep all the parts 
of the figure at about the same stage of 
completion, so that you can judge intelli- 
gently of their relation to one another. It 
wouldn’t do, for instance, to finish the head 
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before beginning to model the bust, for 
when the bust was done, the head might 1e- 
No matter 
how the figure is to be draped, always mod- 
el it in the nude 
es and the movement of the figure. 


“Tn 


quire a good deal of changin 
first, so as to feel the mass- 


sculpture no man can ignore the 


UST OF WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS, 


grandeur and the beauty of 
Adhere to nature, by all means, but assist 
your intelligence and correct your taste by 
the study of the best Greek works. If one 
is faithful and conscientious, he will find 
that every good Greek work is verified in 
nature. After years of observation I have 
found things in nature that I once doubted, 
and the joy of the discovery was intense. 
It is scarcely worth while to study inter- 
mediate schools of art; go directly to the 
they are the masters. Michael An- 
gelo, Thorwaldsen, Canova, Flaxman-——why 
should you stop to talk with them when 
you can listen to Phidias and Praxiteles? 
Michael Angelo, indeed, was a mighty in- 
tellectual force, who emancipated art from 
some of its harder and more timid condi- 
tions: but he true enough to na- 
ture, and he was not the founder of a school, 


the antique. 


Greeks: 


was not 


Flaxman displayed in his drawings a sweet, 
lovely, pure, beautiful spirit, but his statues 
Why not study 
at once such works as the pediments of the 
Parthenon, the of Milo,” and the 
‘Fighting Gladiators? Begin by drawing 
from good casts of those sculptures. They 
will educate your sense of form, and you 
can copy them much more easily than you 
could a living model, because their pose is 
still. But don’t pore over casts too long. 
Sometimes an artist becomes so dependent 
upon them that, as Fuseli said of himself, 


as modellings are not much. 


‘Venus 
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nature puts him out. He ean’t model | by the skill of the tailor.” One of ¢ 
! from life at all. And yet,” he added, after | infelicities of sculpture in our day 
a pause, “I want to see every statue that | ues Sir Joshua, is “the ill effect of 
has ever been made. I like to observe how | clothed in modern dress 3” hence wi 
an artist has treated a subject; above all, | our approbation of the sculpture of 
how he has wrestled with the difficulties | cients even to the fashion of the 

of modern sculpture.” |““we make no difficulty of dressing 












STATUE OF SHAKSPEARE, 


The “diffienlties” to which the speaker | of modern heroes or senators in the fas! 
referred related, of course, to the perplex- | of the Roman armor or peaceful robe ; we 
ing subject of modern clothes. Naturally I | so far as hardly to bear a statue in any ot 
recalled the words of Sir Joshua Reynolds, | drapery. Besides the prejudice we have 
that, were a Phidias to be compelled to | favor of ancient dresses, there may be, 











model a figure in the modern dress, he would | wise, other reasons for the effect which the 
please no more than an ordinary seulptor. | produee, among which we may justly ra 
tt 


In such a ease “the naked form is entirely | the simplicity of them, consisting of lit 
hid, while the drapery is already disposed | more than one single piece of drapery, wit 




















It 


\\ 
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MODELLING A HORSE’S HEAD. 


it those whimsical, capricious forms by | 
hich all other dresses are embarrassed.” | 
is almost to that in Mr. | 
ivd’s eyes these conclusions are simply 
He insists that a sculptor “ must 
hero or statesman to 


needless say 
vosh.” 


take a modern 


ractice on if he wants to use classic dra- 


ry. Let him choose another subject. He 
\l display no lack of love for the ideal or 
classic, but only a proper regard for that 
ch is fit, if he represents the truth of 


‘Suppose, for instance,” he exclaimed, “ I 
mu. LVIT.—No, 337.—5 


were modelling a statue of Agriculture. I 
should select for my subject a typical farm- 
er’s girl,in her ordinary costume—a girl who 
is reaping, mowing, or gleaning—choosing, 
of course, that costume which is most pleas- 
ing to the eye and best adapted to sculp- 
ture, and should represent her at some point 
of repose, showing that she had been cut 
grain, or had been doing some othe 
When the work was fin- 


ished, it would be as artistic and as like 


ting 
suggestive thing. 


to be immortal as if it had been a symbolic 


figure clothed in classic drapery.” 
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Mr. Ward says that he would advise ev- 
ery young artist to go to Paris, if possible. 
the draughtsmen in the 
its system of teaching is the best, 
training the eye to the movement of figures 
and to accuracy of representation. It has, 
too, the best colorists in the world.” Nev- 
ertheless, he discerns the faults of French 
art. “A Frenchman,” as he well puts it, 
“doesn’t care what he but how he 
A great many of his subjects need 

Mr. Ward mentioned the large 
picture representing Rizpah defending the 
crucified bodies of her sons from the vul- 
tures, Which was displayed at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. It brutal to him. 


“Paris has best 


world; 


does, 
does it. 


washing.” 


was 


|equestrian figure, half a 
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Next he makes a small mw 
often two or three models: fo) 

ot 
again for the sake of experimenting 
object is to determine the manner of { 
ment, to get the most comprehensiy: 
tion, pose, and expression. Meanw) 


pression, 
clay 


dozen 


|is referring constantly to nature. \ 


| deal? 


it that once said that the difference ly 
a bad and a good artist is this: the 

ist seems to copy nature a great dea 
the good artist does copy nature a 
“Whoever,” says Leonardo da \ 
“flatters himself that he can retain 


| memory all the effects of nature is de 


Brutal, too, were “those terrible old, ema- | 


ciated, horrible Christs. Art means the se- 
lection and the perpetuation of the noble 
and beautiful and free—else we might as 
well have photography. In portraiture es- 


pressions should be taken. 
nificance of art lies in its improving upon 
nature. We don’t want Holbein, but we do 
want Titian.” 

With all his admiration for the classie in 
art, Mr. Ward thinks that a protracted resi- 
dence in Rome is very injurious to an artist. 
A visit to that city is most desirable and de- 
lightful, but to live in it is to become ener- 
vated. “ There is a cursed atmosphere about 


istically vigorous manner, “ which somehow 
kills every artist who goes there. The mag- 


that it draws a sculptor’s manhood out of 
him. From the days of Thorwaldsen the 
works produced there are weak and namby- 


| not 


for our memory is not so cCapacious ; 
fore consult nature for every thing.” 
the great Turner die in the }h 
Chelsea lodgings, taken simply and 
in order that he might have a better o 


|tunity for studying the glorious Tl 
pecially the best movements, forms, and ex- | 


The true sig- | 


sunsets? Mr. Ward goes direct and oft: 


to nature; he forgets himself in his st 


| of the external world; and this is the rea 
}son why his art is more unconscious tha 
| that, perhaps, of any other American scul 


| tionalism 


tor, resembling the best traits of the best 
modern French sculpture, and absolut: 

free from that wooden, deadening conven 
which characterizes 
part of modern English seulpture. 


larye 
‘There 


so 


| seems to be,” confesses a recent British crit 
that place,” he exclaimed, in his character- | 


ic, “a curious sort of morbid self-couscious 
ness Which possesses an Englishman on tly 


| stage, and which has its counterpart in ow 
netism of the antique statues is so strong | 


literature and our art. Our art espec 


|never becomes sufficiently possessed \ 


pamby when compared with those glorious | 


models. A modern man has modern themes 


to deal with; and if art is a living thing, 


home until our best artists reside here. 


not living in an art atmosphere- 


| convicted of the same offense. 


itself; it has to be condemned because, un 
like Phryne, it never dares wholly to unvei 

American art, in too many instances, stands 
But here is 


| a sculptor who has, one might say, a truly 
a serious, earnest thing fresh from a man’s | pagan affection for the beautiful, merely b 
soul, he must live in that of which he treats. | cause it is beautiful; who seeks nature |x 
Besides, we shall never have good art at | cause he loves her; who selects from a broad 


God | 
knows how much we sculptors suffer from | 
from the 


absence of proper assistance, of fine exam- | 


ples, of sculptors to talk with and commune | 


with, and of the thousand other elements 
that produce such an atmosphere. But an 


American sculptor will serve himself and | 
| Ward’s “Indian 
blame artists who live abroad; they have a | 


his age best by working at home. Ido not 


right todo so. But those of us who remain 


behind must needs suffer and struggle the | 


more.” 

Mr. Ward is now modelling a series of 
statues ior the Hartford State-house. They 
are intended to symbolize Agriculture, Law, 
Commerce, Science, Music, and Equity. His 
method of work first of all to draw a 
sometimes two, three, or 


is 
sketch on paper 
even four sketches—for the purpose of ex- 


perimenting with composition, pose, and ex- 


field what best will suit his purpose; and 
who possesses withal that dramatic instinct 
and training by which outward things ar 
made to enter into himself, to become trans- 
formed by the mixture with them of his own 
personality, and to be reproduced fresh, liv- 
ing, and sparkling. 

Accordingly we see in a work like Mr: 
Hunter,” his “Shaks 
peare,” that, as has been said of Rembrandt's 
pictures, every touch made is a touch t! 
tells, and no touch that tells is apt to 
rendered ineffective by the presence of what 
does not tell. There is in them a softness 
of modelling, a seductive truth of expres 
sion, a tenderness and breadth of styl 
firmness and crispness of execution, wh 
bring us into the presence of the larger a1 
fuller life of nature as do few other pieces 
of American sculpture, so that when gazing 
upon them we feel like saying, with Sir P! 


or 
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ey: “The world is a brazen world, | in ourselves tru \ lil theet 
alone deliver a golden; nature} the wants and ther 1 the lings of 
forth the earth in so rich a tapes-| the ordinary human heart. i ure to 

vers poets have done, neither with} win recogn 

int rivers, fruitful trees, sweet-smwell “How long are you generally in making 


ers, nor Whatsvever may make the} a life-size statue ?” I asked 


re lovely.” The artist is a poet,| “I usually have more than one work 


FEMALE FIGURE, SYMBOLIZING AGRIUULTURE, 
he is any thing; and Ward’s sculptures, | der way, but there are stages in every work 
ured though they sometimes are by mis- | when you can not be flying back and forth, 

. . a | Ww 
es in anatomy and in pose, are never- | but must concentrate your energies. The 


ess very real poems. time necessary lor comple tion is, of course, 


For the ror populi—which certainly utters | 

e praises of some of these poems—Mr.Ward | I model spoils a year 

s a profound respect. “I often think,” “When is the moment of your greatest 
once said, “of that criticism of Goethe's | enjoyment while modelling a statue ?” 
Shakspeare’s dramas, that while they “When I first begin to realize my idea 
ise the pit, they interest every body. All| when I first feel that I am successful in 

od work does this more or less. The} producing what I intended to reproduce. 
isses of the people, if they don’t get the | One has generally a sense or dissatisfaction 


a variable quantity, but nearly every figure 


ile of what an artist has expressed, cer- | when his work is completed and ready to 
ly get a part of it. I have never yet | leave his hands. The cause of this dissatis- 
ta really good art work go a-begging in | faction lies, I suppose, in the growth and 
York. We artists sometimes whine | development of his perception as he pro- 
ut the lack of appreciation, but in nine | ceeds with his undertaking. The longer he 
ses out of ten the cause of our sorrow lies | labors, the more he sees to be done; he is not 
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always sure that he has adopted the best 
means for expressing himself; he has visions 
of twenty different ways of doing the same 
thing ; 
better 


Sometimes 


perhaps he gets glimpses of a way 
than that which he 
it is positively painful to con- 
template a finished work.” 

Where lies the charm of Mr. Ward’s stat- 


) 
ues: 


has chosen. 


It is scarcely enough to say that most 
of them are anatomically correct, are well 
posed, have true proportions, exhibit their 
subjects in a healthful normal state of de- 
velopment, are gracefully and fitly draped— 
are, in a word, obedient to the general laws 
of the sculptor’s art. Nor would it be all 
the truth to relate how full they are of vi- 
tality, how his marble women especially 
have blood in their veins and distinctly 
marked planes in their limbs—as they should 
have if they really are women and not round- 
armed boys—and how when nude they never 
look nude, being veiled with artistic senti- 
meat. The highest in art is always the in- 
expressible; the most exquisite and subtle 
is the most fleeting at the touch of words. 
Of the sculptor himself, however, as he ap- 


HELIGOLAND, THE 


\ HEN you feel weary of life, and are 
longing for something out of the com- 
mon routine, if you can not accompany Mr. 


Hale or Jules Verne to the moon, then, I pray 
you, go to Heligoland, for it is the very odd- 


est thing within the earth’s orbit. It 
somewhat larger than the Great Eastern, and 
lies at anchor 54° 10° 46” north latitude, 
and 26° 0’ 12” longitude east from Ferro. 
Literal folk call it an island, and tell you 
of its area, population, ete., and enlarge upon 
its historical, political, and ethnographical 
features, never once discovering to you the 
magic of Grotto Cliff, and the Diine. 
Matter-of-fact people do not flourish here. 
Heligoland has little to do with dry statis- 
ties. The true way to find its dimensions 
is to sail around it, which you can do in two 
hours, and walk across it in half an hour; 
or make application of Voltaire’s measure- 
ment of Geneva 


1s 


“ Quand je secoue ma per- 
ruque, je poudre toute la république.” 
One never thinks of it as being “a mile 


* “During the fifteenth century the free city of 
Hamburg exercised a protectorate over Heligoland. 

“This is one of the cases now cited to show that it 
was formerly a German possession, and ought to re- 
vert again to the parent state. But the validity of the 
claim is entirely destroyed by the circumstance that 
the Hamburgers’ title to Heligoland was due to its rev- 
enue having been mortgaged to them by the King of 
Denmark, As soon as the debt was paid, entire power 
over the island was re-asserted by the king, and ac- 
knowledged by Hamburg. Toward the end of that 
century the merchants of Bremen erected establish- 
ments for caring fish and selling their goods. This 
was doubtless done by the It 
is known that in 1490 a 


authority of the ruler. 
William of Schleswig had 
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pears in his works, it is easy to sp 
the first place, he is possessed by al 
lectual seriousness which never allo 

to waste his strength upon commo: 
paltry, or merely pretty subjects, or to 
use of tricks and artifices, convent 
individual; in the next place, his cs 
instinets are keen, and he does not 

| please, to attract, to reach; furthern 

| is receptive of ideas from every int 
}source. “IT am always glad,” he sa 
get help from any body ; a conceited t 
you know, shuts out the light, and 
make in his art because 1 
dares say any thing to him.” Again, 

an impassioned and unbounded love t 
free—the prairie, the Indian, the fre 
life of cities, the free republic of letters 
of citizens. Still further, he is learn 
his art, not often at a loss for the me: 
ical means necessary to the interpretatic 
human thought and emotion ; and finally 
has listened,as Herakleitos would say, to 
voice of the sibyl, who teaches what m 
learning can never teach, “uttering th 
simple, and unperfumed and unadorned. 


‘NETeERR 
progress 





ENCHANTED ISLE* 


long and a third of a mile wide;” 
enough to know that it embraces an i 
itable view of sea and sky. What 
would you have? 

Your belief in Tritons and Nereids, hi 
ever, must be unskaken, or I can imagin: 
place becoming a trifle monotonous. L 
your faith in them once waver, the sp« 

| broken, and you will become like old Dryas 
dust, who said, two days after his ar 

that the novelty was past for him, and | 
should go back to the main-land, wher 
horses and cows grew, and where one cout 
walk without fear of falling off into the sea 

To thoroughly enjoy Heligoland on 
should start from Hamburg and sail dow 
the Elbe, as this approach to the island 
one of its charms. 

Eh bien! ready? Then wave your hai 
kerchief as the boat pushes off from the 
pier. “Muggins” will recognize it, if no on 
else does, and your heart will be lighter fo 
exchanging adieux. 


custom-house on the island. This indicates that 
was becoming a place of some importance for the | 
poses of trade. 

“In 1544 the separation of Schleswig and Holstei 
took place, and a dispute arose as to which shou 
possess Heligoland. Althongh the Schleswigers « 
tinued to exercise authority in the island, the quest 
of ownership remained unsettled. This matter 
ceived a forcible solution in 1714, when the Danes t 
possession of it. Its connection with Denmark | 
then had been merely nominal, being due to the 
of the Danish king having been also the Grand D 
of Schleswig. One of the penalties paid by Den: 
for siding with France was to be compelled, in 15" 
to surrender not only her fleet, but also the island 
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at Hamburg’s 
ven, With its forest of masts, brilliant 
autumnal woods in its gay-colored 


1 backward glance 


s and flags of all nations, our own 


Stars and Stripes” conspicuous and 


Klopstock and his two wives—enough to 

know en passant, 
Gliickstadt, a dismantled fortification, has 

some little historie Interest to Hol 


traveller. 


more 


stein, perhaps, than to a chance 


HELIGOL 


veautiful above them all. Hurry past St. 
Pauli, with its dock-yards, dirty factories, 
nnumerable ale-houses and drunken sail- 
irs, its countless coal-ships and granaries, 
to the fresh green banks beyond, where the 
merchant princes of Hamburg have their 
ountry-seats. 

Sunny slopes terraced to the top and 
crowned with massive towers, modern chaé- 
teaux, and mayhap artificial ruins form for 
miles most picturesque effects; while the 
river is alive with all small craft, barges, 
row-boats, and diminutive screw-steamers 
lying up and down between its shores all 
ay long. 

Soon you pass Altona, a town of some im- 
ortance, enjoying a free port and a most 
harming situation. 

Ottensen makes a quiet resting-place for 


igoland, to England. It was then fortified and gar- 
soned, and converted into a very useful and com- 
inding war station. When the Treaty of Paris was 
signed in 1814 the formal cession of this island was 
mpleted. For half a century it has continued to be 
British possession, without a single serious protest 
‘ing uttered by the inhabitants against the rule of 
e stranger. 
“* More than once dissatisfaction has been expressed 
ith regard to the conduct of a particular Governor, 
r the nature of a particular ordinance. The successful 


tear of 
sympathy over the disappointment of old 
Tully, who besieged it in vain in sixteen 
hundred are 
the mysterious isle where dates are of no 


No harm, however, in dropping a 


and something—we nearing 
account. 

The hills are now fast disappearing, but 
ithe picturesque is still kept in view. Nu- 
| merous fishing villages, with their red-tiled 
cottages, attract the eye; the castle of Ritze- 

biittel looms in the distance; and Cuxhaven, 
once Dirk Hatteraick’s head-quarters, you 
remember, is in sight. 

| “outer world” to Heli- 
| golanders. Here the steamer pays its part- 
} compliments to terra firma, and after 


| This is the great 


in 
passing two light-ships and the pilot-boat, 


or 


| you are out in the open sea. 


Suspicious glances are now cast amo! 


ie 


to 


abolish wrecking 
whict 
treats a wreck as Heaven-sent booty—as a direct gift 
North Sea. Another grievance is of still m 

recent This is the prohibition of public gam- 
ing tables. The island authorities being in want of 
money some years ago, and objecting to imposing tax- 


efforts of the present Governor 
have given offense to the conservative party, 


from the 
date. 


es, of which they would have to pay the ir quota, en- 
tered into a contract whereby they were to receive a 
certain annual payment in return for permission to 
open a gaming room.”—London Journal. 











the 


are 


passengers, seats near the ship’s side 
n demand, and brimming healths are 
drunk; but Proteus is not so easily propi- 


l 


tiated, and the upper deck is soon cleared 
of those luckless victims who take no inter- 


est in dolphins and green water. But one 





MUSK 


PAVILION, 


who has crossed the “reeling Atlantic” can 
safely brave the unfriendly influence and 
remain on deck. 


The sea passage is short—a few hours 
only—and the water changes from green to 
blue; the sickly throng emerges from be- 


low at the welcome cry of “ Land!” every 
one is on deck in time to see the first flash 
of the signal gun. At the third salute the 
steamer drops her anchor, and is suddenly 
encircled by little boats—little in contrast 
only, for they are the life-boats of the North 
Sea, and are manned by very giants. 
boat bears its flag, for dear to the heart of 
the Heligolander are his colors. 
“Griin ist das Land, 
Roth ist die Wand, 
Und weiss der Strand: 


Das sind die Farben von Helgoland.’ 


This is the pretty way in 
which he expresses the nat- 
ural beauty of his home, and 
it really seems to compre- 
hend all there is of it. A 
wall of rock, accessible only 
on one side, red as the tiles 
of the houses, the high green 
pasture lands, and its sandy 
beach of shining white—in- 
deed, the effect is very strik- 


ing. 


But how long it takes 
you to get ashere! Ha, 


your very impatience proves 


you a stranger to these 
parts: none but a novice 
takes the first boat. Yet, 
first or last, the terrors of 


Liisterallee are inevitable 


so marchons! through this 
“alley of tribulation.” It 


is beyond description terrific to be thns| 
“gorgonized from head to foot with a stony 
(German ] stare.” Hundreds of your fellow- 
mortals—can you believe it ?—here assem- 


} 


| coat, 


Each 
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ble, ranging themselves on either sj 
long narrow Landungsbriicke, delil 
to stare at the fresh arrivals, and mal] 
sonal remarks as they pass. 
“Sind Sie auch da, Herr Schmidt ? 
“Wie geht’s, mein Friiulein, ein B 
seekrank, nicht wahr?” ete. 


Their savage thirst remains unslal 
every passenger landed. What 
persuade you to do such a thing?) No 
rons! next boat day your chief object 
will be to secure the best place in this 

At the end of the bridge is the mus 


is 


vilion, whence proceed strains sugg: 


of Victoria Regina and the loyalty ot 
subjects—the only indication of your 
on British territory, for this is essentia 
German bath. 

Stepping from the bridge, your 
touches apparently a hidden spring 
countless sea-urchins (?) start 


ti 


up, as if 
magic, completely surrounding you, 
stripping you of all your possessions 
shawl strap, bag, and even 1 
schaum if you are not quick-witted 
disappear therewith in a trice. 

You need feel no anxiety on the score 
your larger luggage—that will be delivered 
in the course of time; but this pers 
property of which you have been so unc 
moniously deprived is recovered only at ex 
pense of your money or your life. 

This matter settled, you pass on witho 
further molestation, by cafés and lodging 
houses withont number. 

Glance at the shop windows that line tli 
way, Wherein are displayed rich treasures 
from the deep—stutfed sea-birds, cloaks 


oO 


| and mutts made from the seal and lustrous 


grebe; hosts of things curious and tempting 
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to the landsman’s eye. Here is Kriiss’s Ho 
tel, or “ Hétel Garni,” as it is now called. 
I would advise your stopping, not that | 
expect you to do so: wisdom comes onl) 
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werience ¢ nobody wants it second- For evening’s diversion, billiards and bow] 


ing in the Oberland versus dancing and con 
nterland., 
wever, is the favorite pastime, 


on has her throne on the Oberland, certs in the | 
r train, of course, you follow. But 
at the Conversationshaus in pass- 


ere three hundred plates are laid at 


Boating, ho 
especially if there be a phosphoric sea, W hen 
it if the starry host had fallen 
On crest ot wave is golden 
you can grasp it, but you ean not 


seems as 


the 
crown: 


and a very good table d’héte it 18, every a 


lite cosmopolitan. They give you 
ng, from a Frisian smoth- 
onions, to salmon from Eel 
Virginia. 
pos to your own appetite, 
iwaits vou at “ Stadt Lon- 
the top of the Treppe; 
Up one hundred 


sften om. 
nety steps lies your way. 
before you the top 
vish yourself a disembodied 
ind wonder what Baedeker 
have meant by calling it 
of faney, per- 
was 


reach 


easy flight” 
or of a sea-gull, he 
cing. 
e view, however, from the 
the principal street of the 
r village, well repays you for 
degree of fatigue, overlooking 
does the Unterland, sea, and downs. | hold it. Your boatman plunges his oar to 
its farthest depth ; it promises to return a 
but King Midas’s hand lies 


THE TREPPE. 


glow of the atmosphere never “ fades 

the light of common day” up there. 
After dinner you must descend the Treppe, 
tide (of fashion) turns toward the 
musie sounds, 


pure golden ore; 
within the watery element only, and denies 
a gift beyond its surface. This mysterious 
illumination of Neptune’s realms is much 
more interesting than even the more strik 
ing spectacle produced by our pyrotechnist 
extraordinary, Herr Apotheke. Yet do not 
disparage the efforts of man, particularly 


ee 

ion on the strand, where 
cottee and beer are drunk; or a prome- 
le is made on the Gesundheitsallee or 
dfadenallee, the main streets of the Un- 
id, which run parallel to the cliffs from 


thwest to northeast. 
You already begin to experience new sen- 
sations; a strange elasticity and exhilara- 


m pervade your whole be- 


vy; if is as easy now in 
wdy as in the imagination 
the hundred and 


Oo mount 
nety steps. 
Before the setting of the 
, Which every body goes 
to see, you must walk from 
he south point, near which 
s the Governor’s residence, 
rough Kartoffelallee, past 
light - honse, whieh 
rows its friendly ray thir- 
miles water, 
the north point, where 
seats are placed, and all is in 
readiness for the grand spec- 


across the 


tacie, 
“Parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new color as it gasps away, 
ist still loveliest, till—’tis gone, and all is gray.” 
But “one step from the sublime to the” 
eer-garden where you take supper. You 
lave your choice, Janssen’s or Meyer’s, both 
xcellent cafés, and equally dear. 


ders of nature, 


when they really tend to magnify the won 
as in this instance of the 


lighting of the grottoes, which takes place 


THE NUN ANT MONK, 


several times during the season. It is an 
affair of much preparation and great ex- 
pense. Over a hundred boats make the 
cirenit of the island, the music and light 
boats leading the way amid rockets, Roman 
candles, Bengal-lights, and “ God the 


Queen!” (A little petition for one’s self, in 


save 
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dependent of her Majesty, might not be out 
of place in view of falling rocket sticks.) 
The hotels and lodging-houses, brilliantly | 
lighted, form a blazing line along the shore ; 
spectral figures flitting about the crags cast 


grotesque shadows; jagged peaks and points 
of projecting rocks, tinged with one livid 


flame of dark red glare, present a back- 
ground fantastic beyond description. The 


surf-beaten rocks gleam as if in exultation | 
of their cruel power, and at the turn of the 





PEASANTS OF HELIGOLAND, 


north point you are introduced sans cérémo- 
nie to the regions of Pandemonium. 

All the grottoes are aglow ; the cliffs emit | 
sulphurous fumes; jets of flame start from 
every crevice; “double-headers” set the ech- | 
oes flying; gigantic Catherine-wheels re- 
volve, revealing in frowning aspect the Nun 
and Monk—two solitary columns two hun- | 
dred feet in height. 

A little beyond is the “ Pulpit,’ never | 
more strikingly illustrated; “der Pastor | 
und seine Fran” stand petrified before it. | 
Rounding the south point, the world seems | 
upside down, or wrong side ont, or coming | 
to an end. Cannon fire, ten-foot letters | 
“VR.” burn in red and green and violet | 
on the high sea-wall, the anchored ships are | 
in a fit of fire-works, and the evening reach- 
es its climax in one tremendous Fourth-of- 
July explosion. 


But the midnight waves wash every trace 
of human work away 
mortal foot has 


; no sign betrays that 
over trod Calypso’s grotto | 
since the faithless Ulysses turned his dis- 


courteous back upon it. At earliest dawn 
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the jealous water-gods throw all thei: 
and refuse stuff along the shore; but 
dumping heap lie hid most rare and | 
ful things—shells, bits of milky am}. 


| exquisite sea-weeds. 


The latter, however, are found in ; 
variety later in the year, when the 
storms tear them pitilessly from the 
bed, sometimes tossing them higher t} 


light-house. These cruel storms ar 


| fatal to birds, which, allured by th 


soar high 
things, and ar« 
agaiust the 
Hundreds perish 
Way evcry Wintel 

Heligoland ca 
be “done” in a 
A daily bath, fi 
stance, perem 
aud that with its es 
involves hours 
is the first event 
the day after coffi 
and the 
cious thing on thi 
Indeed, 
earth is compara 
this North Sea bat 
Fancy a white s 
beach, waves 
ain high,” surf ind 
scribable—I will not at 
tempt it; it is ideal 

By -the-bye, H: 
land superlatively 
moral. I doubt t! 
being in Christendom 
such peacetul con- 
sciences as these North 
Sea islanders 
They are entitled to them by virtue of their 


too 


18 


sories 
It 
is most 

delight 


ho 


18 


) 
ere 


Posse Ss 


j}name, Heligoland signifying “holy land.” 


But one insurmountable obstacle stands in 
the way of their ever reaching the highest 
standard of spiritual excellence, and that is 
their idolatry of the Groschen. The root 
of all evil is not indigenous to Heligoland, 


| and for these simple people to undertake its 


cultivation is incongruous in the extreme 
Why do they try to make pure hearts, pota- 
toes, and “filthy jucre” grow in the self-same 
soil? 

One gets monstrously imposed upon here 
The system of “taxation” is an uncons« 
able but irremediable vexation, the only 
palliative being a plunge in the sea. When 
you come up you are hungry enough to “ 

a dog,” and even if it cost half your patri 
mony would utter no complaint. This 
petite is a “queer fish.” It reminds one of 


| the Ettrick Shepherd’s, which, he hoped, * in 
case of his losing, no poor man might find.” 
The inconvenience of this high price ot 
living is unmitigated, since the cravings ot 
adherence to t! 


nature enforce a strict 


HELIGOLAND, THE ENCHANTED ISLE. 


THE 


eustom of eating five meals a day. 
wgin with coffee, bread and butter, and 
At 


“ second break- 


it seven o’clock in the morning. 
ifter the bath, comes 


vhich is as substantial as many din- 


consisting of hot and cold meats, all | 


of tish, salads, ete., ete., with wine or 
At one o’clock table Chote, lasting two 
uurs; and at four cake and café au lait 


sit might be dispensed with, since it is 


supplied by the sheep and goats of the | 


ind, or by the tin cans of the Swiss 
\lps, and one of fastidious taste might ob- 
the flavor. Nine, 
ock, supper a la carte and &@ la Delmonico 


s provided at all the restaurants. 


Ober 


to ten, or eleven 


After doing justice to this repast we go to | 


1 long, dreamless sleep, unbroken till the 
norning light falls straight across our faces, 
ind we hear the clatter of wooden sabots on 
the flags beneath our window. 
it be “* Hochwasser” early, we hasten 
» dress and drink our coffee, for it is desir- 
ible to reach the Diine (the bathing-place 
: small sandy island) before the turning 
if the tide. “caught” 
ver there, as hap- 


Sometimes one gets 


pened to us once 
No could 
make a landing for 
the ran 
igh. Indeed, it 
vas feared at 
time that we should 
ve to spend the 
ght on the Diine, 
which would have 
sed considerable 


boats 


ours, sea 


one 


pleasantness, as 


sole acecommo- 
ons for sleeping 
in the loft of 
Pavilion. 

Late in the after- 
in, however, the 
tt unfurled the 


TRIP TO THE 


| the 


DUNE, 


We 
the sailors on the island, and, in obedience 
started to 
It was a magnificent sight to 


flag. could see a commotion among 


to our signal, boats were soon 
the rescue. 
watch those strong, brave men contending 
with the storm, conquering that heavy sea. 
Never shall I forget it so long as I live, nox 
cease to adinire the heroic courage and pres 
of mind and skillful of 
those stalwart boatmen. 

It was amid the greatest excitement that 
embarked. The not 
approach the bridge—they would have dash- 
ed it or themselves to pieces 
borne on the shoulders of the men throngh 
angry and surf to the 
boats, which by hooks and grappling-irons 


ence management 


we were boats conld 


so Wwe were 


waves tossing 
and ropes were secured somehow to some- 
thing. In what marvellous manner our em- 
barkation was accomplished—how we could 
which 
at one moment seemed completely ingulfed, 
and the next were high, high above the 
heads even of the people on the bridge 


have been tumbled into those boats, 


will ever remain a profound mystery to me. 
That was very exceptional weather, howev- 


PAVILION AT THE DUNE. 
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er, for so early in the season. Generally the 
from the island to the Diine is made 
in fifteen or twenty minutes’ rowing, often 
in five or seven when the wind is favorable 
and the sail up. that is 


poetry of life, the loveliest, dream- 


passage 


Ah, sailing across! 
the very 
iest phase of this charming existence, when 
the waves are still and blue as the far-off 
sky, and no one utters a word, the silvery 
gull and the circle 
overhead, and the exquisite quiet is broken 
only by the ge 


graceful sea-swallow 


utly flapping sail. 


MACLEOD 


CHAPTER XVI. 
REBELLION. 


ND where was she now—that strange 
A who had bewildered 
blinded his eyes and so sorely stricken his 
heart? It was, perhaps, not the least part of 


creature and 


his trouble that all his passionate yearning | 
to see her, and all his thinking about her and | 


the scenes in which he had met her, seemed 


unable to conjure up any satisfactory vis- | 


The longing of his heart went 
him to meet—a phantom. She 
appeared before him in a hundred shapes, 
now one, now the other; but all possessed 
with a terrible fascination from which it 
was in vain for him to try to flee. 

Which was she, then—the pale and sen- 


ion of her. 


out trom 


sitive and thoughtful-eyed girl who listen- | 


ed with such intense interest to the gloomy 
tales of the Northern seas; 
and perfect, and delicate ; 
gracefully and smiled so sweetly; the timid 
and gentle companion and friend ? 

Or the wild coquette, with her arch, shy 


who was so fine, 


ways, and her serious langhing, and her be- | 


He could 
could see her feed 
Where was 
the old mother whom that mad-eap girl 
teased and petted and delighted? 

Or was not 


fooling of the poor stupid lover? 
hear her laugh now; he 
her canary from her own lips. 


this she 
matter of 
attentions that all 


cious woman who received as a 
right the multitude of 
men—and 
her? The 
winds fanning 
and balmy, and 


women too 
air fine her; 
her cheek; the 
clear. The white-sailed 
boats slowly through the water; 
there sound of musie and of gentle 
talk; a buttertly comes fluttering over the 
blue summer And then there a 
murmuring refrain in the lapping of the 
waves: Rose Leaf—Rose Leaf—what faint 
wind will carry you away to the south? 


about 


glide 
Is a 


seas, 18 


Or this audacious Duchess of Devonshire, 
with the flashing black eyes, and a saucy 
smile on her lips? She knows that every 
one regards her; but what of that? Away 


who walked so | 


the calm and gra- | 


were glad to pay | 
the south | 
day long, | 


Life is made up of moods; 
strand we watch the little “ 
they scramble over the rocks, count 
fortune a star-fish or a“ 
chattering in their droll dialect, w) 
mixture of Plattdeutsch and Eny 
a touch of the old Frisian. Again 
dreaming under a sail, or on the wat 
we listen to the secrets of the sea 
are there revealed to mortals by th 
as they foam and play and break uw 
| shore of this enchanting and enchant 


80 down 


Sans 


Gliickste 


OF DARE. 


she goes through the brilliant throng 
that young Highland ofticer, with ¢ 
light and gay costumes and joyous 
all around her. What do you think of 
you poor clown, standing all alone anc 
ancholy, with your cap and bells? Ha 
pierced your heart too with a flash ot 
saucy black eyes? 

But there is still another vision ; and per 
| haps this solitary dreamer, who has no « 
for the great slopes of Ben-an-Sloic 
| stretch into the clords, and no ears for 1 

soft calling of the scea-birds as they 
lover his head, tries hardest to fix this one 
}in his memory. Here she is the neat an 


watchful house-mistress, with all thing 


| bright and shining around her; and she 


pears, too, as the meek daughter and thi 
kind and caressing sister. Is it not hard 


| that she should be torn from this quiet lit 
| tle haven of domestic duties and family 

fection to be bound hand and foot 
| chains of art, and flung into the arena to 
lamuse that great ghoul-faced thing, tl 


1h tine 


|public? The white slave does 
plain. While as yet she may she presides 
over the cheerful table; and the beautifn 
small hands are helpful, and that light 
morning costume is a wonder of simpli: 
and grace. And then the garden—and t 
soft summer air, and the pretty ways of th« 
two why should not this simple 
homely, beautiful life last forever, if on! 
|the summer and the roses would last fo1 
ever? 


not com 


sisters: 


But suppose now that we turn aside from 
these fanciful pictures of Macleod’s and tak 
a more commonplace one of which he co 
|have no notion whatever? It is night 

wet and dismal night—and a four-wheeled 
|} cab is jolting-along through the dark and 
| almost deserted thoroughfares of Manches 
|ter. Miss Gertrude White in the cab 
land the truth is that she is in a thorough 
bad temper. Whether it was the unseer! 
| scuffle that took place in the gallery during 
| the performance, or whether it is that the 
streets of Manchester, in the midst of rai 


| * . . . *_* 
jand after midnight, are not inspiriting, 0 


is 





MACLEOD 

er it is merely that she has got ; 
he, it is certain that Miss White is in 

iumor, and that she has not spoken a 

to her maid, her only companion, since 
er they left the theatre. At length 
ib stops opposite a hotel, which is ap- 
for the night. They 
cross the muddy pavements under the 
of et 
the dimly lit 
Miss White 
the 


t y closed 


get 
a gas lamp; after some delay g 
hotel; pass throngh a 
corridor; and then 
and 


mpty 
her maid good-night 
of a small parlor. 

re there is a more cheerful scene. There 


opens 


fire in the room; and there is supper 
i the table; while Mr. Septimus White, 
his feet the fender 


on and his back 


ed to the lamp, is seated in an easy- | 


r and holding up a book to the light 
at the pages almost touch his 
Miss White sits 
the sofa on the dark side of the 


gold 
edt spectacles. down 


room, 


has made no response to his greeting of | 


Well, Gerty ie 

t length Mr. White becomes aware that 
daughter is sitting there with her things 
ind he turns from his book to her. 
Well, Gerty,” he repeats, “aren’t you 
¢ to have some supper ?” 

No, thank you,” she says. 

he 
must 


Come, 
vt do. 


“that 
supper. 


come,” remonstrates, 
You have some 
| Jane get you a cup of tea?” 

‘I don’t suppose there is any one up be- 

besides, I don’t want it,” says Miss 

hite, rather wearily. 

“ What is the matter?” 

“Nothing,” 
looks at the mantel-piece. 
arry ?” 

6s No.” 

“Well, I hope you won’t make her an 

tress, papa,” observes Miss White, with 
no relevance, but with considerable sharp- 
ness in her tone. 


and then 
“No letter from 


she answers; 


In fact, this remark was so unexpected 
d uncalled-for that Mr. White suddenly 
it his book down on his knee, and turned 
his gold spectacles full on his daughter’s 


ice 


“T will beg you to remember, 
narked, with some dignity, “ 
tt make you an actress, if that is what 


Gerty,” he 
that I did 


youimply. Ifit had not been entirely your 
sh, I should never have encouraged you ; 
nud I think it shows great ingratitude, not 
uly tome but to the public also, that when 
ou have succeeded in obtaining a position 
ch as any woman in the country might 
y, you treat your good fortune with in- 
ference, and show nothing but discontent. 
an not tell what has come over you of 
late. You ought certainly to be the last to 
say any thing against a profession that has 
gained for you such a large share of public 


favor—” 


she | 


OF DARE. 


“Publie favor!’ she said, with a bitter 
laugh. “Who is the favorite of the public 
in this very town? Why, the 
plays in that farce—who cigar 
ette, and walks round the stage like a man, 


and 


girl who 


smokes a 
dances a breakdown. Why wasn’t I 
taught to dance breakdowns ?” 

Her father was deeply vexed; for this 
was not the first time she had dropped small 
rebellious hints. And if this feeling grew, 
she might come to question his most cher- 
ished theories. 

“T should think you were jealous of that 
girl,” said he, petulantly, “if it were not 
ridiculous. You ought to remembei 
established favorite 

these people year after 
year; they look on her as an old friend; 
they are grateful to her. The 
uses to make people langh may not meet 
with your approval; but she knows hei 
own business, doubtless ; 


too 
that 


She 


she is an here. 
has amused 


means she 


and she succeeds 
in her own way.” 

‘Ah, well,” said Miss White, as she put 
aside her bonnet, “I hope you won’t bring 
up Carry to this sort of life.” 

“To what sort of life?” her father ex- 
claimed, angrily. ‘“ Haven’t you every thing 
| that can make life pleasant ? 
| what more you want. 


| gle care. 


I don’t know 
You have not a sin- 
You are petted and caressed wher- 
ever you go. And you ought to have the 
delight of knowing that the further you ad- 
| vance in your art 
in store for you. 
| you. 


the further rewards are 
The way is clear before 
You have youth and strength; and 
| the public is only too anxious to appland 
whatever you undertake. And yet you com- 
plain of your manner of life.” 

“Tt isn’t the life of a human being at all,” 
she said, boldly 
her headache, or 
humor, that 


but perhaps it was only 
her weariness, or her ill 
drove to this rebellion; 
|“ it is the cutting one’s self off from every 
| thing that makes life worth having. - It is 
| a continual degradation—the exhibition of 
feelings that ought to be a woman’s most 
sacred and And what 
will the end of it be? Already I begin to 
think I don’t know what Iam. I have to 
sympathize with so many characters—I 
have to be so many different people—that 
I don’t quite know what my own character 
jis, or if I have any at all 

Her father was staring at her in amaze- 
|ment. What had led her into these fantas- 
tic notions? 


her 


secret possession, 


While she was professing that 
her ambition to become a great and famous 
actress was the one ruling thought and ob- 

| ject of her life, was she really envying the 

poor domestic drudge whom she saw coming 
to the theatre to enjoy herself with her fool 
| ofa husband, having withdrawn for an hour 
or two from her housekeeping books and 
her squalling children? Atall events, Miss 
| White left him in no doubt as to her senti- 
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ments at that precise moment. She talked | members that she is a woman. Ar 
rapidly, and with a good deal of bitter feel- | is a woman, you must let her have a 
ing; but it was quite obvious, from the | ble occasionally.” 

clearness of her line of contention, that she This conciliatory tone smoothed thy 
had been thinking over the matter. And/ter down at once; and Mr. White 
while it was all a prayer that her sister| to his book with another recomme 
Carry might be left to live a natural life, 


I 


to his danghter to take some suppe1 
and that she should not be compelled to ex- | get to bed. 

hibit, for gain or applause, emotions which “T will go now,” she said, rather wi 
a woman would naturally lock up in her | as she rose. 
own heart, it was also a bitter protest | is that ?” 
against her own lot. What was she to 


* Good-night, papa 


She was looking at a parcel that la 
become, she asked? A dram-drinker of fic- | chair. 

titious sentiment? A Ten-minutes’ Emo- “It came for von, to-night. Ther 
tionalist? It was this last phrase that |seven and sixpence to pay for exti 
flashed in a new light on her father’s be- | riage—it seems to 
wildered mind. He remembered it instant- | from place to place.” 
ly. So that was the source of inoperation ? 


have been forwa 


“As if L had not enough luggage to « 
“Oh, I see now,” he said, with angry | about with me!” she said. 


scorn. “ You have learned your lesson well. But she proceeded to open the pai 


the same, which seemed to be very care! 
I was wondering who had put such stuff into | swathed in repeated covers of canvas 
your head.” 


A ‘Ten-minutes’ Emotionalist:’ I remember. 


presently she uttered a slight exclan 
She colored deeply; but said nothing. She took up one dark object after anot 
* And so you are taking your notion, as to | passing her hand over them, and 
what sort of life you would lead, from ajagain, and finally pressing them t 
Highland savage—a boor whose only occu- | cheek. 

pations are eating and drinking and killing “Just look at these, papa—did you ¢ 
wild animals. A tine guide, truly! He has} in all your lire see any thing so beautit 
had so much experience of wsthetic matters!| She came to 


a letter, too; which s 
Or is it metapheesics is his hobby? And | hastily tore open and read. It was a} 
what, pray, is his notion as to what life| note, in terms of great respect, writt 


should be? That the noblest object of a| by Sir Keith Macleod, and begging Miss 


man’s ambition should be to kill a stag? It | White’s acceptance of a small parcel of ot 


was a mistake for Dante to let his work eat | ter-skins, which he hoped might be mac 
into his heart; he should have devoted him-| into some article of attire. Moreover, he 
self to shooting rabbits. And Raphael had asked his cousin’s advice on the m 
don’t you think he would have improved | ter; and she thought there were enoug 
his digestion by giving up pandering to the | but if Miss White on further inquiry found 
publie taste for pretty things, and taking | she would rather have one or two more, hi 
to hunting wild boars? Thatis the theory, | had no doubt that within the next month 
isn’t it? Is that the metapheesics you have | or so he could obtain these also. It was 
learned ?” | very respectful note. 
“You may talk about it,” she said, rather} But there was no shyness or timidity 
humbly—for she knew very well she could | about the manner of Miss White when sh 
not stand against her father in argument, | spread those skins out along the sofa, and 
especially on a subject that he rather prided | again and again took them up to prais 
himself on having mastered, “but you are | their extraordinary glossiness and softness 
not a woman, and you don’t know what a “Papa,” she exclaimed, “it is a present 
woman feels about such things.” | fit for a prince to make.” 

“And since when have you made the dis-| “I dare say you will find them useful.’ 
covery ? What has happened to convince “And whatever is made of them,” s 
you so suddenly that your professional life | she, with decision, “that I shall keep fo1 
ne 


is a degradation ? | myself—it won’t be one of my stage pro] 


“Oh,” she said, carelessly, “I was searce- | erties.” 
ly thinking of myself. Of course I know} Her spirits rose wonderfully. She ke 
what lies before me. It was about Carry I} on chatting to her father about these | 
spoke to you.” | ly skins, ang the jacket she would have of 
“Carry shall decide for herself, as you|them. She asked why he was so dull that 
did; and when she has done so, I hope she | evening. She protested that she would no 
won’t come and blame me the first time she | take any supper unless he had some t 
gets some ridiculous idea into her head.” | wherenpon he had a bisenit and a glass of 
“Now, paps, that isn’t fair,” the eldest | claret, which at all events compelled hi 
sister said, in a gentler voice. “ You know | to lay aside his book. And then, when sli 
I never blamed you. I only showed you | had finished her supper, she suddenly sa 
that even a popular actress sometimes re- “ Now, Pappy dear, Iam going to tell ) 
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t secret. Iam going to change the 
the second act.” 
sense!” said he; but he was rather 
see her come back to the interest of 
”’ she said, seriously. ‘ Would you 
hear it ?” 
i will wake the house up.” 
di 
them,” she said, saucily, “they must 


f the public expect an actress to 


e consequences of her practicing.” 
went to the piano, and opened it. 
vas a fine courage in her manner as 


struck the chords and sang the opening | 


of the gay song: 

score 0’ nobles rode up the King’s ha’, 
Glenogie’s the flower of them a’, 
s milk-white steed and his bonnie black e’e’” 


nnie 


t here her voice dropped, and it was 
st in a whisper that she let the maiden 


utter the secret wish 


t song 


dear mither, Glenogie for me,’ 


G oie, 


Of course,” she said, turning round to 


father, and speaking in a business-like 


though there was a spice of proud 
chief in her eyes, “there is a stumbling- 
ck, or Where would the story be ? 
the mother will not let her 
vhter have any thing to do with him; 


poor ; 


of her | 


Gleno- } 


a 


“é 


| herself, 


slinging 


and her own gestures, and her own 

in the part she was then perform- 

ing: 

+ morning 8 SWibginy, t 

Huil to the day! 

birds 
To 
ro th 


rn 


are 
are Winging, singing 
the golden day 
ous day 
m ng Dells are swil 
And what do thev say? 

O bring my love to my k 
O bring my love 
O bring my love t 


To | 


0 ae se 
* my love alway!’” 

lt certainly was cruel to treat poor Mrs. 
but Miss Whit« 

| was burlesquing herself as well as the song 
And as her father did not 
know to what lengths this iconoclastie fit 
might lead her, he abruptly bade her good- 
night and went to bed, no doubt hoping 
that next would tind the demon 
| exorcised from his daughter. 


| Ross’s home-made lyric so; 


| she had to sing. 


morning 


As for her, she had one more loving look 
over the skins, and then she earefully read 
through the note that accompanied them. 
There was a smile on her face—perhaps ot 
pleasure, perhaps of amusement at the sim 
plicity of the lines. However, she turned 
aside, and got hold of a small writing-desk, 
which she placed on the table. 


**Oh, here is, Glenogie, a letter for thee,” 


girl takes to her bed with the definite | 


ntion of dying.” 
e turned to the piano again. 
is, Glenogie, a letter for thee, 
nh, there Glenogie, a letter for thee. 
first line he looked at, a light laugh laughed he: 
read through it, tears blinded his e’e. 


But ere he 


“How do you like the air, papa?” 


Mr. White did not seem over well pleased. 


He was quite aware that his daughter was 
clever young woman; and he 
t know what insane idea might have got 


to her head of throwing an allegory at 


very 


li. 

‘The air,” said he, coldly, “is well enough. 
But I hope you don’t expect an English au- 
dienee to understand that doggerel Scotch.” 

“Glenogie understood it, anyway,” said 
she, blithely, “and naturally he rode off at 
once to see his dying sweetheart. 

‘Pale and wan was she, when Glenogie gaed ben, 
But rosy-red grew she when Glenogie sat down. 
She turned away her head, but the smile was in 

her e’e, 


‘Oh, binna feared, mither, I'll l 


maybe no dee.’” 


She shut the piano. 


‘Isn’t it charmingly simple and tender, | 


papa ?” she said, with the same mischief in 


reyes. 


“T think it is foolish of you to think of 


exchanging that piece of doggere] 
“For what?” said she, standing in the 
middle of the room. “For this ?” 
And therewith she sang these lines 
ng an admirable burlesque imitation of 


> 


giv- 


did | 


she hummed to herself, with a rather prond 
look on her face, as she seated herself and 
opened the desk. 


——- 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“FPHIR A BHATA!” 


YOUNG Ogilvie had obtained some brief 
iextension of his leave, but even that was 
drawing to a close; and Macleod saw with 
}a secret dread that the hour of his depart 
ure was fast approaching. And yet he had 
| not victimized the young After that 
| first burst of confidence he had been spar- 
ing in his references to the trouble that had 

him. Of what avail, besides, could 
| Mr. Ogilvie’s counsels be? 
lhe had ventured to approach the subject 


beset 


Onee or twice 


| With some commonplace assurances that 
|there were always difficulties in the way 
lof two people getting married, and that 


they had to be overcome with patience 
and courage. The difficulties that Macleod 
knew of as between himself and that im- 
| possible goal were deeper than any mere 
lobtaining of the consent of friends or the 
| arrangement of a way of living. From the 
moment that the terrible truth was foreed 
on him he had never regarded his case but 
and yet that in no way 
moderated his consuming desire to see her 

to hear her speak- 


as quite hopeless ; 


even to bave corre- 
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spondence with her. It was something that | a great white and gray object lying 
he could send her a parcel of otter-skins. rocks and staring at him with hug: 

But all the same Mr. Ogilvie was in some | eyes. At first it almost appeared to 
measure a friend of hers. He kuew her be a man with a grizzled and haii 
he had spoken to her—no doubt when he} then he tried to think of some white 
returned to the South he would see her one | with big black eyes; then he kne 
day or another, and he would surely speak | the next second there was an unwic 
of the visit he had paid to Castle Dare. | down the rocks, and then a heavy s) 
Macleod set about making that visit as | the water; and the huge gray seal ha 
pleasant as might be; and the weather aid-| peared. And there he stood helpless 
ed him. The fair heavens shone over the | the boat-hook in his hand. 
windy blue seas; and the green island of “Tt is my usual luck,” said he, in « 
Ulva lay basking in the sunlight; and as | “If T had had my rifle in my hand, we 
the old Umpire, with her heavy bows part-| never have got within a hundred y 
ing the rushing waves, carried them out to| the beast. But I got an awful ft 
the west, they could see the black skarts | never before saw a live seal just in fi 
standing on the rocks of Gometra, and | one’s nose like that.” 
clouds of puftins wheeling round the dark * You would have missed him,” said } 
and lonely pillars of Statta: while away in | leod, coolly. 
the north, as they got clear of Treshanish “At a dozen yards ?” 

Point, the mountains of Rum and of Skye “Yes. When you come on one so 
appeared a pale and spectral blue, like} as that, you are too startled to tak« 
ghostly shadows at the horizon. And there | You would have blazed away and miss‘ 
was no end to the sports and pastimes that “T don’t think so,” said Ogilvie, 
occupied day after day. On their very first | some modest persistence. “When I 
expedition up the lonely corries of Ben-an-| that stag, I was steady enough, tho 
Sloich young Ogilvie brought down a royal | felt my heart thumping away like fun 
hart—though his hand trembled for ten “There you had pleuty of time to t 
minutes after he pulled the trigger. They | your aim—and a rock to rest your ritl 
shot wild-duck in Loch Seridain, and seals| And then he added: “You weuld hav 
in Loeh-na-Keal, and rock-pigeons along | broken Hamish’s heart, Ogilvie, if you | 
the face of the honey-combed cliffs of Gri- | missed that stag. He was quite determ 
bun. And what was this new form of sport? | you should have one on your first day o 
They were one day being pulled in the gig | and I never saw him take such elaborat: 
up a shallow loch in the hope of finding a| precautions before. I suppose it was te1 
brood or two of young mergansers, when | bly tedious to you; but you may depend o1 
Macleod, who was seated up at the bow, | it it was necessary. There isn’t one o 
suddenly called to the man to stop. He | younger men can match Hamish, thoug! 
beckoned to Ogilvie, who went forward and | was bred a sailor.” 

saw, quietly moving over the sea-weed, a “Well,” Mr. Ogilvie admitted, “I bega: 
hideously ugly fish with the flat head and | to think we were having a great dea 
sinister eyes of a snake. Macleod picked | trouble for nothing; especially whe 
up the boat-hook, steadied himself in the | seemed as though the wind were bloy 
boat, and then drove the iron spike down. | half a dozen ways in the one valley.” 

“T have him,” he said. “That is the} “Why, man,” Macleod said, “Hamish 
snake of the sea—I hate him as I hate a} knows every one of those eddies just as it 
serpent.” | they were all down on a chart. And he is 

He hoisted out of the water the dead dog- | very determined, too, you shall have anot! 
fish, which was about four feet long, and | er stag before you go, Ogilvie; for it is 1 
then shook it back. much amusement we have been giving y« 

“Here, Ogilvie,” said he, “take the boat- | since you came to us.” 
hook. There are plenty about here. Make| “That is why I feel so particularly jol! 
yourself St. Patrick exterminating snakes.” | at the notion of having to go back,” said 

Ogilvie tried the dogfish spearing with | Mr. Ogilvie, with very much the air of a 
more or less snecess; but it was the means | school-boy at the end of his holiday. “Tl 
of procuring for him a bitter disappoint- | day after to-morrow, too.” 
ment. As they went quietly over the sea-| “To-morrow, then, we will try to get 
weed—the keel of the boat hissing through | stag for you; and the day after you « 
it and occasionally grating on the sand spend what time you can at the pools 1 
they perceived that the water was getting | Glen Muick.” 

a bit deeper, and it was almost impossible These two last days were right royal days 
to strike the boat-hook straight. At this| for the guest at Castle Dare. On the dee 
moment, Ogilvie, happening to cast a glance | stalking expedition Macleod simply refused 
along the rocks close by them, started and | to take his rifle with him, and spent all his 
seized Macleod’s arm. What the frightened | time in whispered consultations with Ha 
eyes of the younger man seemed to see was | mish, and with eager watching of every bird 
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solitary flight along the mountain- 
vht startle the wary hinds. After a 
of patient and stealthy creeping, 
king through bogs and streams, and 
ing up rocky slopes, the party re- 
ome in the evening; and when it 
nd that a splendid stag—with brow, 
| tray, and crockets complete——was 
d on to the pony, and when the 
is passed that Sandy the red-haired 
hn from the yacht were to take back 
ny to a certain well-known cairn 
another monarch of the hills lay 
there was a great rejoicing through 
Dare, and Lady Macleod herself must 
s come out to shake hands with her 
ind to congratulate him on his good | 
s little we have been able to do to 
tain you,” said the old silver-haired 
but Lam glad you have got a stag or 


| knew what Highland hospitality was 
I came to Castle Dare,” said the boy, 
destly. “But you have been kinder to 
eeven than any thing I knew before.” 
“And you will leave the heads with Ha 
sh,’ said she, “and we will send them to 
Glasgow to be mounted for you, and then 
ve will send them South to you.” 
“Indeed no,” said he (though he was 
uking to himself that it was no wonder 
e Macleods of Dare were poor); “I will not 
t you to any such trouble. I will make 
own arrangements with Hamish.” 
“Then you will tell him not to forget Al- 
dershot.” 
“IT think, Lady Macleod,” said the young 
eutenant, “that my mess-companions will 
sorry to hear that I have left Dare. I 


should think they ought to have drunk your | 
| 


iealth many times ere now.” 


Next day, moreover, he was equally suc- | 


cessful by the side of the deep brown pools 

1 Glen Muick. He was a pretty fair fish- 
erman, though he had had but small experi- 
ence with such a mighty engine of a rod as 


Hamish put into his hands. When, however, | 


} 


he showed Hamish the fine assortment of 


salmon flies he had brought with him, the | 
old man only shook his head. Thereafter, | 


whenever Hamish went with him, nothing 


was said about flies until they neared the | 


side of the brawling stream that came 


pouring down between the gray rocks and | 


e patches of moist brown moor. Hamish 
vould sit down on a stone, and take ont a 


tin box and open it. Then he would take | 


1 quick look ronnd—at the aspect of the 


mds, the direction of the wind, and so | 


forth; and then, with a nimbleness that 
iny one looking at his rough hands and 
broad thumbs would have considered im- 
possible, would busk up a weapon of cap- 
ture that soon showed itself to be deadly 
enough. And on this last day of Ogilvie’s 
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stay at Castle Dare he was unusually lucky 


though of course there were one or two 
heart-rending ‘wishaps. As they walked 
home in the evening the lowering day 
had cleared away into a warm sunset, and 
they could see Colonsay, and Fladda, and 
the Dutehman’s Cap, lying dark and purple 
on a golden sea—Ovilvie said: 

“Look here, Macleod, if you would like 
me to take one of these salmon for Miss 
White, I could take it as part of my lug- 
gage, and have it delivered at once.” 

“That would be no use,” said he, rather 
gloomily. “She is not in London. She is 
at Liverpool or Manchester by this time. I 
have already sent her a present.” 

Ogilvie did not think fit to ask what; 
though he had guessed. 

“Tt was a parcel of otter-skins,” Macleod 
said. “ You see, you might present that to 
any lady-—it is merely a curiosity of the dis- 
trict—it is no more than if an acquaintance 
were to give me a chip of quartz he had 
brought from the Rocky Mountains with a 
few grains of copper or silver in it.” 

“It is a present any lady would be glad 
to have,” observed Mr. Ogilvie, with a smile. 
* Has she got them yet ?” 

“TIT do not know,” Macleod answered. 
“Perhaps there is not time for an answer. 
Perhaps she has forgotten who I am, and is 
affrouted at a stranger sending her a pres- 
ent.” 


“Forgotten who you are!” 


Ogilvie ex- 
claimed; and then he looked round to see 
that Hamish and Sandy the red-haired were 

jat a convenient distance. “ Do you know 

this, Macleod? A man never yet was in 
love with a woman without the woman be- 
ing instantly aware of it.” 

Macleod glanced at him quickly; then 
turned away his head again, apparently 
watching the gulls wheeling high over the 
sea—black spots against the glow of the 
sunset, 
| “That is foolishness,” said he. “I hada 
great care to be quite a stranger to her all 
the time I was in London. I myself searce- 
\ly knew—how could she know? Some- 
times I thought I was rude to her, so that 
I should deceive my self into believing she 
was only a stranger.” 

Then he remembered one fact, and his 
downright honesty made him speak again. 

“One night, it is trne,” said he— it was 
the last night of my being in London—lI 
| asked a flower from her. She gave it to me. 
She was laughing at the time. That was 
| all.” 

The sunset had gone away, and the clear 
Northern twilight was fading too, when 
young Ogilvie, having bade good-by to 
Lady Macleod and her niece Janet, got into 
the broad-beamed boat of the fishermen, ac- 
companied by his friend. There was some- 
thing of a breeze, and they hoisted a lug- 
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sail so that they should run out to meet the 
steamer. Donald the piper lad was not | 
with them: Macleod wanted to speak to | 
his friend Ogilvie as he was leaving. 

And yet he did not say any thing of im- 
portance. He seemed to be chietly interest- 
ed in finding out whether Ogilvie could not 
get a few days’ leave about Christmas, that 
he might come up and try the winter shoot- | 
ing. He was giving minute particulars 
about the use of arsenic paste when the box 
of skins to be dispatched by Hamish reached 
London. 


And he was discussing what sort | 
of mounting should be put on a strange old | 
bottle that Janet Macleod had presented to | 
the departing guest. There was no word of | 
that which lay nearest his heart. 

And so the black waves rolled by them; 
and the light at the horizon began to fade; 
and the stars were coming out one by one; 
while the two sailors forward (for Macleod 
Was steering) were singing to themselves: 
** Fhir 

Khir 

Fhir 


ul soire slann leid ge 


a bhata 
a bhata 
a bhata 


na horo eile) 
na horo eile) 
na horo eile 


Che thobh a theid u;” 


that is to say, 
*““O Boatman, 

And Boatman, 
And Boatm in, 
A hundred farewells to you wherever you may go!” | 
And then the Ing-sail was hauled down; 
and they lay on the lapping water; and they 
eould hear all around them the soft callings 
of the guillemots and razor-bills, and other 


And then the great steamer came up and 
slowed; and the boat was hauled alongside, 
aud young Ogilvie sprang up the slippery 
steps. 
* Good-by, Macleod !” 
“ Good-by, Ogilvie! 


| 
| 
divers whose home is the heaving wave. | 
1 
| 


Come up at Christ- 
mas!” 

The great bulk of the steamer soon float- 
ed away, and the lug-sail was run up again, 
and the boat made slowly back for Castle 
Dare. “Fhira bhata!”’ the men sung; but 
Macleod scarcely heard them. His last tie 
with the South had been broken. 

But not quite. It was about ten o’clock 
that night that word came to Castle Dare 
that Dugald the Post had met with an ae- 
cident that morning while starting from 
Bunessan ; and that his place had been tak- 
en by a young lad who had but now arrived 
with the bag. Macleod hastily looked over 
the bundle of newspapers, ete., they brought 
him, and his eager eye fell on an envelope, 
the writing on which made his heart jump. 

“Give the lad a half crown,” said he. 

And then he went to his own room. He | 
had the letter in his hand; and he knew the 
handwriting; but there was no wind of the 
night that could bring him the mystic mes- 
sage she had sent with it: 





** Oh, here is, Glenogie, a letter for thee /” | 
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jany thing else? 
| carefully over the past, he had reca 


| Was it indeed she who was writing 


MAGAZINE, 
CHAPTER XVIIL. 
CONFIDENCES. 


For a second or two he held the } 
his hand, regarding the outside of it; 
was with more deliberation than has 
he opened it. Perhaps it was with s: 
tle tremor of fear—lest the first wor 
should meet his eye might be cru 
and distant. What right had he t 


Many a time, in t 


words—the very tone—in which he 

dressed her, and had been dismayed t: 
of their reserve, which had on one « 
occasions almost amounted to austerit 


| could expect little beyond a formal ac 
}edement of the receiving of his lette: 


the present that had accompanied it 
Imagine, then, his surprise when hx 
out from the envelope a number of s 
closely written over in her beautiful, 
neat hand. 


Hastily his eye ran ove 
first few lines; and then surprise gave 
to a singular feeling of gratitude and 
to 


thus? When he had been thinking of he: 


| as some one far away and unapproachahl 
| who could have no thought of him or of ¢! 
| too brief time in which he had been near t 


her—had she indeed been treasurii 


| some recollection that she now seemed dis 


posed to value? 

“You will guess that lam woman enough, 
she wrote, “to be greatly pleased and 1! 
tered by your sending me such a beautil 
present; but you must believe me wheu | 
say that its chief value to me was its show 
ing me that I had another friend in 
world who was not disposed to forget me 
the next day after bidding me good-by 
Perhaps you will say that Lam cynical; but 
actresses are accustomed to find the friend 
ships they make—outside the sphere of thei 
own profession—of a singularly temporal 
character. We are praised and flattered to 
day, and forgotten to-morrow. I don’t com 
plain. It is only natural. People go awa) 
to their own families and home occupations 
why should they remember a person wl 
has amused them for an hour?” 

Miss Gertrude White could, when shi 
chose, write a clever and interesting lette! 
—interesting from its very simplicity and 
frankness; and as Macleod read on and on, 
he ceased to feel any wonder that this young 
lady should be placing before him such am 
ple revelations of her experiences and 0} 
ions. Indeed, it was more than suggeste: 
in this confidential chat that Sir Keith Ma: 
leod himself had been the tirst cause of li 
having carefully studied her own posit 
and the influence likely to be exerted 
her by her present mode of life. 

“One meets with the harsher realities o 
an actress’s life,” she said, “in the provinces 
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It is all very fine in London, when all the | about all day hunting after curiosities, and 
friends you happen to have are in town, and | one has not a soul to speak to. Then the 
where there is constant amusement, and) audiences: I have witnessed one or two 
nleasant parties, and nice people to meet; | scenes lately that would unnerve any one; 
and then you have the comforts of your own | and of course I have to stand helpless and 
home around you, and quiet and happy Sun- | silent on the stage until the tumult is stilled 


OASTLE DARE, 


Some 
sailors the other evening amused themselves 
1 . . | . “Whe, 

ple, and damp lodgings, and miserable ho-| by clambering down from the top gallery to 
tels, and wet Sundays in smoky towns! the pit, hanging on to the gas brackets and 
Papa is very good and kind, you know; but| the pillars; and one of them managed to 
he is interested in his books, and he goes| reach the orche stra, jump from the drum on 

Vou. LVII.—No. 337.—6 


lays. But a provincial tour!—the constant | and the original offenders expelled. 
travelling, and rehearsals with strange peo- 
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ls 


to the stag lass of 
whiskey from a big black bottle he had in 


his har 


,and then offered me a 





over the man’s imagination. But when the 


people roared with laughter at wy discom- 
fiture, I felt as though I would rather be 
earning my bread by selling water-cresses 
in the street or by stitching i 

Of course the ery of th 





ig in a garret.” 

poor injured soul] 
found a ready echo in his heart. It was 
monstrous that she should be subjected to 
And then that cruel old 
pagan of a father—was he not ashamed of 
himself to see the results of his own cold- 
blooded theories? Was this the glory of 
art? Was this the reward of the sacrifice 


such indignities. 


of a life? That a sensitive girl should be 
publicly insulted by a tipsy maniac, and jeer- 
ed at by a brutal crowd? Macleod laid 
down the letter for a minute or two, and the 
look on his face was not lovely to see. 
“You may think it strange that I should 
write thus to you,” she said; “but if I say 


that it was yourself who first set me think- | 


ing about such things? And since I have 
been thinking about them I have had no 
human being near me to whom I could speak. 
You know papa’s opinions. 


Even if my 
dearest friend, Mrs. Ross, were here, what 
would she say? She has known me only in 
London. She thinks it a fine thing to be a 
popular actress. She sees people ready to 
pet me ina way so long as society is pleased 
to have a little curiosity about me. But she 


She does not even ask how long all this will 
last. She never thinks of the cares and 
troubles and downright hard work. If ever 
you heard me sing, you will know that I 


have very little of a voice, and that not 


| must not be too particular. What pains 1 


the south, and there was a soft 
shining over the smooth Atlantie. Nee 
and white was the light on the ston, 
of Castle Dare, and on the 
and the rocks and the trees 
away it wasa milder radiance th 
the sea, and touched here and 
shores of Inch Kenneth and Ulva 
say. It was a fair and peaceful nig 
no sound of human unrest to break t] 
of the world. Sleep, solemn and 
dwelt over the lonely islands 
with her resounding caves, and F); L, 
her desolate rocks, and Iona, with her { 
white sands, and the distant Dutehn 
Coil, and Tiree, all haunted by the wild sea 
birds’ cry ; and asleep as deep dwelt over th 
silent hills, far up under the cold light 
the skies. Surely if any poor suffe1 
was vexed by the contentions of 
cities, here, if any where in the world, mi 
rest and peace and loving solace be { 
He sat dreaming there; he had half fo 
ten the letter. 

He roused himself from his reve1 
returned to the light. 

“And yet I would not complain of 1 
discomfort,” she continued, “if that w 
People who have to work for their 


2Tavelled pat 


around ; |] 


over St 


most of all is the effect that this sort of 
You weuld no 
believe—and I am almost ashamed to « 

fess—how I am worried by small and 


work is having on myself. 


jealousies and anxieties, and how I am t 
does not see the other side of the picture. | 


tured by the expression of opinions which, a 
the same, I hold in contempt. I reason with 


;}myself to no purpose. It ought to be n 


| which she walks up and down the sta 


worth much; but trifling as it is, you would | 


scarcely believe the care and cultivation I 
have to spend on it, merely for business 
purposes. Mrs. Ross no doubt sees that it 
is pleasant enough for a young actress, who 
is fortunate enough to have won some pub- 
lic favor, to go sailing in a yacht on the 
Thames, on a summer day, with nice com- 
panions around her. She does not see her 
on a wet day in Newcastle, practicing scales 
for an hour at a stretch, though her throat 
is half choked with the fog, in a dismal par- 
lor with a piano out of tune, and with the 
prospect of having to go out through the 
wet to a rehearsal in a damp and draughty 
theatre, with escaped gas added to the fog. 
That is very nice, isn’t it ?” 

It almost seemed to him—so intense and 
eager was his involuntary sympathy—as 
though he himself were breathing fog and 
gas and the foul odors of an empty theatre. 
He went to the window and threw it open, 
and sat down there. The stars were no lon- 
ger quivering white on the black surface of 
the water, for the moon had risen now in 


concern of mine if some girl in a burlesque 
makes the house roar by the manner 


smoking a cigar; and yet I feel angr 
the audience for applauding such stuff, an 
I wince when I see her praised in the pa 
pers. Oh! these papers! I have been mak 
ing minute inquiries of late; and I find tha 
the usual way in these towns is to let th 
young literary aspirant who has just joine 

the office, or the clever compositor who has 
been promoted to the sub-editor’s room, try 
his hand first of all at reviewing books, a1 





a 


ithen turn him on to dramatic and musica 


criticism! Occasionally a reporter, who ha 
been roungl the police courts to get notes of 


| the night charges, will drop into the theatr 


on his way to the office, and ‘do a par.,’ 





they call it. Will you believe it possible 


| that the things written of me by these per 


sons—with their pretentious airs of crit 
cism, and their gross ignorance cropping Uj} 
at every point—have the power to vex an 
annoy me most terribly? I laugh at thi 
time, but the phrase rankles in my men 
ory all the same. One learned young ma 
said of me the other day: ‘It is really dis 


tressing to mark the want of unity in hei 
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ve natural advantages that nature has | laugh the thing away, whether the opinion 


ed upon her with no sparing hand.’ 


irtistic characterizations when one regards | it is also a little bit humiliating. I try to 


| expressed about me is solemnly stupid or 
natural advantages that nature has| merely impertinent, but the vexation of it 
ed upon me! ‘And perhaps, also,’ he | remains, and the chief vexation to me is that 
on to say, ‘Miss White would do well | I should have so little command of myself, 

ay some little more attention betore | so little respect for myself, as to suffer my- 
ring on pronouncing the classic names | self to be vexed. But how can one help it? 
fGreeee. Iphigenia herself would not have | Public opinion is the very breath and life 
uswered to her name if she had heard it | ofa theatre and of every one connected with 
inced with the accent on the fourth | it; and you come to attach importance to 


ible.’ ” the most foolish expression of opinion in the 
Macleod brought his fist down on the ta- | most obscure print. 


with a bang. * And so, my dear friend, I have had my 
“Tf had that fellow,” said he, aloud— if | grumble out—and made my confession too, 
[ had that fellow, I should like to spin for | for I should not like to let every one know 
. shark off Dubh Artach light-house.” And | how foolish I am about those petty vexa- 
ere a most unholy vision rose before him | tions—and you will see that I have not for- 
fa new sort of sport—a sailing launch go- | gotten what you said to me, and that fur- 
« about six knots an hour, a goodly rope | ther reflection and experience have only 
the stern with a huge hook through *he | confirmed it. But I must warn you. Now 
| of the luckless critic, a swivel to make | that I have victimized you to this fearful 
im spin, and then a few smart trips up and extent, and liberated my mind, I feel much 
lown by the side of the lonely Dubh Artach | more comfortable. As I write there is a 
rocks, where Mr. Ewing and his companions | blue color coming into the windows that 
ecasionally find a few sharks coming up to | tells me the new day is coming. Would it 
the surface to stare at them. | surprise you if the new day brought a com- 
“Ts it not too ridiculous that such things | plete new set of feelings? I have begun to 
uld vex me—that I should be so abso- | doubt whether I have got any opinions— 
utely at the mercy of the opinion of people whether, having to be so many different 
vhose judgment I know to be absolutely | people in the course of a week, I have any 
valueless? I find the same thing all around | clear notion as to what I myself am. One 
I find a middle-aged man, who knows | thing is certain, that I have been greatly 
iis work thoroughly, and has seen all the | vexed and worried of late by a succession 
est actors of the past quarter of a century, | of the merest trifles; and when I got your 
ll go about quite proudly with a serap of | kind letter and presené this evening, I sud- 
approval from some newspaper, written by a | denly thought, Now for a complete confes- 
young man who has never travelled beyond | sion and protest. I know you will forgive 
the suburbs of his native town, and has seen me for having victimized you, and that as 
10 acting beyond that of the local company. | soon as you have thrown this rambling epis- 
But there is another sort of critic—the vet- | tle into the fire you will try to forget all the 
eran, the man who has worked hard on the | nonsense it contains, and will believe that 
paper and worn himself out, and who is|I hope always to remain your friend, 
turned off from politics, and pensioned by | “GERTRUDE WHITE.” 
being allowed to display his imbecility in | 
ess important matters. Oh dear! what les- | His quick and warm sympathy refused to 
sons he reads you! The solemnity of them! | believe the half of this letter. It was only 
Don’* you know that at the end of the sec- | because she knew what was owing to the 
md act the business of Mrs. So-and-So (some | honor and self-respect of a true woman that 
ctress who died when George IV. was king) she spoke in this tone of bitter and scornful 
vas this, that, or the other ?—and how dare | depreciation of herself. It was clear that 
you, you impertinent minx, fly in the face of | She was longing for the dignity and inde- 
vell-known stage traditions? Ihave been| pendence of a more natural way of life. 
itroduced lately to a specimen of both class- | And this revelation—that she was not, after 
s. Ithink the youngman—he had beautiful | all, banished forever into that cold region of 
long fair hair and a Byronic collar, and was | art in which her father would fain keep her 
a little nervous—fell in love with me, for he | —somewhat bewildered him at first. The vie- 
vrote a furious panegyric of me, and sent it | tim might be reclaimed from the altar and 
iext morning with a bouquet, and begged | restored to the sphere of simple human affec- 
for my photograph. The elderly gentleman, | tions, natural duties, and joy? And if he—? 
on the other hand, gave me a great deal of Suddenly, and with a shock of delight 
good advice; but I subdued even him, for | that made his heart throb, he tried to pic- 
before he went away he spoke in a broken | ture this beautiful fair creature sitting over 
voice, and there were tears in his eyes,| there in that very chair by the side of the 
which papa said were owing to a variety of | fire, her head bent down over her sewing, 
causes. It is ludicrous enough, no doubt, but | the warm light of the lamp touching the 























tender curve of her cheek. And when she 











her large and lambent eyes met his—sure- 





























































































i ’ ly Fionaghal, the fair poetess from strange 
i te ; lands, never spoke in softer tones than this 
4 ; other beautiful stranger, who was now his 

| - wife and his heart’s companion. And now 

aa he would bid her lay aside her work, and 
4 he would get a white shaw] for her, and 
| Mt like a ghost she would steai out with him 
. into the moonlight air. And isthere enough 
if wind on this summer night to take them 
A out from the sombre shore to the open plain 
if of the sea? Look now,as the land recedes, 
at the high walls of Castle Dare, over the 
: black cliffs,and against the stars. Far away 
a they see the grave-yard of Inch Kenneth, 
Bs the stones pale in the moonlight. And what 
% song will she sing now, that Ulva and Col- 
i onsay may awake and fancy that some mer- 
Fi 








maiden is singing to bewail her lost lover? 





this waste of water—and all the shores of 
the islands are silent and devoid of life 
and there is only the echo of the sad sing- 
ing in his ears— 


— 
Ipiricapraatinn’ Sy AP Nye 




























































































































































































° | 
* Bees the next morning he was up and out and | 
away by himself—paying but little heed to 
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lifted her head to speak to him—and when | 


The night is sad—and the song is sad—and | 
then, somehow, he finds himself alone in | 


fe He jumps to his feet, for there is a knock- 
; i : ing at the door. The gentle Cousin Janet | 
ae enters, and hastily he thrusts that letter 
i into his pocket, while his face blushes hotly. 
“Where have you been, Keith ?” she says, 
ry in her quiet, kindly way. “Auntie would | 
ae like to say good-night to you now.” 
ae “T will come directly,” said he. 
i “And now that Norman Ogilvie is away, 
ny Keith,” said she, “you will take more rest 
i about the shooting; for you have not been 
looking like yourself at all lately; and you 
} know, Keith, when you are not well and 
‘ae happy, it is no one af all about Dare that is 
id happy either. And that is why you will 
take care of yourself.” 
| He glanced at her rather uneasily; but | 
6 he said, in a light and careless way, 

“Oh, I have been well enough, Janet, ex- 
cept that I was not sleeping well one or two 
nights. And if you look after me like that, | 
you will make me think I am a baby, and 
you will send me some warm flannels when 
I go up on the hills.” 

“Tt is too proud of your hardihood you 
are, Keith,” said his cousin, with a smile. 
“But there never was a man of your family 
who would take any advice.” 

“T would take any advice from you, Jan- | 

’ et,” said he; and therewith he followed he1 

' to bid good-night to the silver-haired mother. 

OH 

a --— | 

ft hie is | 

ee CHAPTER XIX. 
HH B A RESOLVE. 

| HE slept but little that night, and early | 


the rushing blue seas, and the white » 
and the sunshine touching the far san 
the shores of Iona. He was in a fever of 
unrest. He knew not what to make of +) 
letter; it might mean any thing or noth 
Alternations of wild hopes and cold des 
succeeded each other. Surely it was 
usual for a girl so to reveal her inner 
confidences to any one whom she cons 

a stranger? To him alone had shet 


ASUe TO 


iS 0] 


story of her private troubles. Was 1 
in effect asking for a sympathy which 
could not hope for from any other? W 
it not establishing a certain secret bety 
them? Her own father did not know. Hey 
sister was too young to be told. Friend 
like Mrs. Ross could not understand wi) 
this young and beautiful actress, the fay 
ite of the public, could be dissatistied wit] 
her lot. It was to him alone she had ; 
pealed. 

And then again he read the letter. Thy 
very frankness of it made him fear. Th 
was none of the shyness of a girl writing t 
}one who might be her lover. She might 
have written thus to one of her school com 
| panions. He eagerly searched it for som 

phrase of tenderer meaning; but no—ther 


was a careless abandonment about it, ; 
\ been talking without thinking 

t rson she addressed. She had ev 

joked about a young man falling in love 

with her. It was a matter of perfect 

| difference to her. It was ludicrous as t] 

| shape of the lad’s collar was ludicrous, ] 


| of no more importance. And thus she re- 


ceded from his imagination again, and be- 
came a thing apart—the white slave bound 
in those cruel chains that seemed to all but 
| herself and him the badges of triumph. 
Herself and him—the conjunction set his 
| heart throbbing quickly. 


} 


He eagerly be 


| thought himself how this secret understand 


ing could be strengthened if only he might 
see her and speak to her. He could tell 
by her eyes what she meant, whatever he 
words might be. Jf only he could see li 
again: all his wild hopes, and fears, and 
doubts—all his vague fancies and imagin- 
ings—began to narrow themselves down to 


| this one point; and this immediate desir 


became all-consuming. He grew sick at 
heart when he looked round and considere 
how vain was the wish. 

The gladness had gone from the face of 
Keith Macleod. Not many months before 
any one would have imagined that the life of 
this handsome young fellow, whose strengt! 
and courage and high spirits seemed to ren 
der him insensible to any obstacle, had ever) 
thing in it that the mind of man could dé 
sire. He had a hundred interests and ac- 
tivities; he had youth and health and a 
comely presence; he was on good terms 
with every body around him—for he had a 
smile and a cheerful word for each one he 
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t, gentle or simple. All this gay, glad 
seemed to have fled. The watchful Ha- 
sh was the first to notice that his master 


in to take less and less interest in the 


and boating and fishing; and at 


shooting 


es the old man was surprised and dis- | 


rience that had certainly never before been 
ne of Macleod’s failings. 

Jane 
ind his mother inquired once or twice why 


rbed by an exhibition of querulous impa- 


Then his cousin 
t saw that he was silent and absorbed ; 


ie did not ask one or other of his neighbors 
to come over to Dare to have a day’s shoot- 
¢ with him. 

“| think you are finding the place lonely, 
Keith, now that Norman Ogilvie is gone,” 
said she. 

“Ah, mother,” he said, with a laugh, “ it 


s not Norman Ogilvie, it is London, that | 


has poisoned my mind. Ishould never have 
gone to the South. Iam hungering for the 
lesh-pots of Egypt already ; and I am afraid 
ome day I will have to come and ask you 
to let me go away again.” 


He spoke jestingly, aid yet he was regard- | 


ne his mother. 


“T know it is not pleasant for a young | 


nan to be kept fretting at home,” said she. 
‘But it is not long now I will ask you to do 
that, Keith.” 
Of course this brief speech only drove 
iim into more vigorous demonstration that 
» was not fretting at all; and for a time 
ie seemed more engrossed than ever in all 


he occupations he had but recently aban- | 


doned. But whether he was on the hill-side, 


or down in the glen, or out among the isl- | 


ands, or whether he was trying to satisfy 
the hunger of his heart with books long 
ifter every one in Castle Dare had gone to 


ed, he could not escape from this gnaw- | 


ng and torturing anxiety. It was no beau- 


tiful and gentle sentiment that possessed | 


him—a pretty thing to dream about during 


a summer’s morning—but, on the contrary, 
« burning fever of unrest, that left him 
peace nor day nor night. 
followed by sudden hate,” says the Gaelic 
proverb; but-there had been no suddenness 
at all about this passion that had stealthily 


He had to “ dree his weird.” And when 
he read in books about the joy and delight 


that accompany the awakening of love— | 


iow the world suddenly becomes fair, and 
the very skies are bluer than their wont— 


le wondered whether he was different from | 


other human beings. The joy and delight 
of love? He knew only a sick hunger of 
the Leart and a continual and brooding de- 
spair. 

One morning he was going along the 
cliffs, his only companion being the old 
black retriever, when suddenly he saw, far 
away below him, the figure of a lady. For 


“Sudden love is | 


got hold of him; and he had ceased even to | 
hope that it might abate or depart altogeth- | 


OF DARE. 


So 
a second his heart stood still at the sight of 
this stranger; for he knew it was neither 
the mother nor Janet; and she was coming 
along a bit of greensward from which, by 
;}dint of much 


reached Castle Dare. 


climbing, she migh! have 
But as he watched 
| her he caught sight of some other figures, 
| further below on the rocks. And then he 
| perceived he return with a 
| handful of bell-heather—that this party 
had come from Iona, or Bunessan, or some 


as saw her 


such place, to explore one of the great caves 
on this coast, while this lady had wandered 
j}away from them in search wild 
flowers. By-and-by he saw the small boat, 
| With its sprit-sail white in the sun, go away 
| toward the south, and the lonely coast was 
left as lonely as before. 

But ever after that he grew to wonder 
| What Gertrude White, if ever she could be 
persuaded to visit his home, would think of 
| this thing and of that thing—what 
ers she would gather—whether she would 
| listen to Hamish’s stories of the fairies 
whether would be interested in her 
| small countryman, Johnny Wickes, who was 
now in kilts, with his face and legs as brown 
as a berry—whether the favorable heavens 
would send her sunlight and blue skies, and 
the moonlight nights reveal to her the sol- 
emn glory of the sea and the lonely islands. 


ot some 


flow- 


she 


g 
| Would she take his hand to steady herself 
What 
would she say if suddenly she saw above 
her—by the opening of a cloud—a stag 
| standing high on a crag near the summit of 
Ben-an-Sloich? And what would the moth- 
er and Janet say to that singing of hers, if 
| they were to hear her put all the tenderness 
of the low, sweet voice into “ Wae’s 
for Prince Charlie ?” 

There was one secret nook that more than 
any other he associated with her presence ; 
and thither he would go when this heart- 
| sickness seemed too grievous to be borne. 
It was down in a glen beyond the fir wood; 
and here the ordinary desolation of this 


in passing over the slippery rocks? 


me 


| bleak coast ceased, for there were plenty of 
young larches on the sides of the glen, with 
a tall silver-birch or two; while down in 
the hollow there were clumps of alders by 


the side of the brawling stream. And this 
dell that he sought was hidden away from 
sight, with the sun but partially breaking 
through the and rowans, and be- 
speckling the great gray bowlders by the 
| side of the burn, many of which were cover- 
ed by the softest of olive-green moss. Here, 
too, the brook, that had been broken just 
| above by intercepting stones, swept clearly 
| and limpidly over a bed of smooth rock; 
jand in the golden-brown water the trout 
} lay, and scarcely moved until some motion 
| of his hand made them shoot up stream with 
| a lightning speed. And then the wild flow- 
ers around—the purple ling and red bell- 


alders 
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heather growing on the silver-gray rocks; |Macleods. And if I had the fairy fla 
a foxglove or two towering high above the | you know what I would do with jt: 
golden-green breckans; the red star of a} would take it in my hand, and say: ‘] 
erane’s-bill among the velvet moss. Even | the Sairy-people to remove my Sriend Gy 
if she v.ere overawed by the solitariness of | White from all the evil influences that @ 
the Atlantic and the gloom of the tall cliffs | and distress her. I desire them to }y 
and their yawning caves, surely here would | wounded spirit, and secure for her evi 

be a haven of peace and rest, with sunshine, that may tend to her life-long happiness. 
and flowers, and the pleasant murmur of the | I desire that all the theatres in the king 
stream. What did it say, then, as one sat | Great Britain and Ireland—with all th; 
and listened in the silence? When the fair | sical instruments, lime-light, and painted sc 
poetess from strange lands came among the may be taken and dropped into the ocean. 
Macleods, did she seek out this still retreat, | way between the islands of Ulva and Co 
and listen, and listen, and listen, until she | that the fairy-folk may amuse themselves in th, 
caught the music of this monotonous mur- | if they will so please’ Would not that Ix 
mur, and sang it to her harp? And was it | very nice form of incantation? We are ye; 
not all a song about the passing away of | strong believers here in the power of on 
life, and how that summer days were for | person to damage another in absence: any 
the young, and how the world was beauti-| when you ean kill a man by sticking pir 
ful for lovers? “Oh, children!” it seemed to | into a waxen image of him—which every 
say, “why should you waste your lives in| body knows to be true surely you ou 
vain endeavor, while the winter is coming | to be able to help a friend, especially with 
quick, and the black snow-storms, and a | the aid of the Bratach sith. Imagine Covent 
roaring of wind from the sea? Here I have | Garden Theatre a hundred fathoms down j 
flowers for you, and beautiful sunlight, and | the deep sea, with mermaidens playing the 
the peace of summer days. Time passes— | brass instruments in the orchestra, and th 
time passes—time passes—and you are fairy-folk on the stage, and seals disporting 
growing old. While as yet the heart is| themselves in the stalls, and guillemots 
warm and the eye is bright, here are sum- | shooting about the upper galleries in pul 


mer flowers for you, and a silence fit for the lsuit of fish. But we should get no peaci 


mingling of lovers’ speech. If you listen] fromIona. The fairies there are very pious 
not, I laugh at you and go my way. But | people. They used to carry St. Columba 
the winter is coming fast.” | about when he got tired. They would li 


Far away in these grimy towns, fighting | sure to demand the shutting up of all th 
with mean cares and petty jealousies, dis- | theatres, and the destruction of the brass in- 
satisfied, despondent, careless as to the fu- |struments. And I don’t see how we could 
ture, how could this message reach her to | reasonably object.” 
fill her heart with the singing of a bird?| It was a cruel sort of jesting; but how 
He dared not send it, at all events. But he | otherwise than as a jest could he convey t 
wrote to her. And the bitter travail of the | her, an actress, his wish that all theatres 
writing of that letter he long remembered. | were at the bottom of the sea? Fora brief 
He was bound to give her his sympathy, ltime that letter seemed to establish some 
and to make light as well as he could of | link of communication between him and her, 
those very evils which he had been the first | He followed it on its travels by sea and land. 
to reveal to her. He tried to write in as|He thought of its reaching the house in 
frank and friendly a spirit as she had done; | which she dwelt—perhaps some plain and 
the letter was quite cheerful. grimy building in a great manufacturing 

“Did you know,” said he, “ that once upon | city, or perhaps a small quiet cottage up by 
a time the chief of the Macleods married a | Regent’s Park half hidden among the gold- 
fairy? And whether Macleod did not treat len leaves of October. Might she not, more- 
her well, or whether the fairy-folk reclaimed over, after she had opened it and read it, lb 
her, or whether she grew tired of the place, | moved by some passing whim to answer if 
I do not know quite; but, at all events, they though it demanded no answer? He waited 
were separated, and she went away to her | for a week, and there was no word or mes- 
own people. But before shu went away she | sage from the South. She was far away, 
gave to Macleod a fairy banner—the Bratach | and silent. And the hills grew lonelier than 
sith it is known as—and she told him that | before, and the sickness of his heart in- 
if ever he was in great peril, or had any | creased. : 
great desire, he was to wave that flag, and| This state of mind could not last. His 
whatever he desired would come to pass. | longing and impatience and unrest became 
But the virtue of the Bratach sith would | more than he could bear. It was in vain 
depart after it had been waved three times. | that he tried to satisfy his imaginative crav- 
Now the small green banner has been waved | ing with these idle visions of her: it was 
only twice; and now I believe it is still pre- | she herself he must see; and he set about 
served in the Castle of Dunvegan, with pow- devising all manner of wild excuses for one 
er to work one more miracle on behalf of the | last visit to the South. But the more he 
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considered these various projects, the more 


amed he grew in thinking of his taking 


one of them and placing it before the 


ld dame who reigned in Castle 


i itiful oO 


He bad barely been three months at 
how could he explain to her this sud- 


lesire to go away agaln ? 

One morning his cousin Janet came to him. 

said she, “the whole house 
and Hamish is for murder- 

ing some of the lads; and there 
ould dare to bring the news to you. 
yo young buzzards have escaped.” 

“] know it,” he said. “I let them out 
myself.” 

“You!” she exclaimed, in surprise; for 
she knew the great interest he had shown 
n watching the habits of the young hawks 
that had been captured by a shepherd lad. 

“Yes. Ilet them out last night. 
\ pity to have them caged up.” 

“So long as it was yourself, it is all right,” 
she said; and then she was going away. 
But she paused, and turned, and said to him, 
with a smile, And I think you should let 
yourself escape too, Keith, for it is you too 
that are caged up; and perhaps you feel it 
now more since you have been to London. 
And if you are thinking of your friends in 


“Oh, Keith!” 
, commotion ; 


is 


London, why should you not go for another | 


visit to the South before you settle down 
to the long winter ?” 


For an instant he regarded her with some | 


fear. Had 
she been watching the outward signs of this 

torture he had been suffering? 
Had she surmised that the otter-skins about 
which he had asked her advice not 
consigned to any one of the married ladies 
whose acquaintance he had made in the 
South, and of whom he had chatted freely 
enough in Castle Dare? Or was this mere- 
ly a passing suggestion thrown out by one 
who was always on the look-out to do a 
kindness ? 

“ Well, I would like to go, Janet,” he said, 
but with no gladness in his voice; “and it 
is not more than week or two I should 
ke to be 
mother would like it; and it is enough mon- 
ey I have spent this year already 

“There is no concern about the money, 
Keith,” said she, simply, “since you have not 
touched what I gave you. And if you are 
set upon it, you know auntie will agree to 
whatever you wish.” 

“ But how can I explain to her? 
reasonable to be going away.” 

How, indeed, could he explain? He was 
almost assuming that those gentle eyes now 
fixed on him could read his heart, and that 
she would come to aid him in his suffering 
without any further speech from him. And 
that was precisely what Janet Macleod did 
—whether or not she had guessed the cause 
of his desire to get away. 


Had she guessed his secret ? 
constant 


were 


It is un- 


ho one 


The | 


It was | 


away; but I do not think the | 
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ugh 


would be 


you were a school-boy, Keith, you 
at making an excuse for 


ele verel 5 
* And 


playing truant,” she said, laughing. 
I could make one for you now.” 
‘You ?” 
“T will not call it an excuse, Keith,” she 
said, “ because I think you would be doing 


the 


1] 


a good work; and I will bear expense 
of it, if you ple ase.” 

He looked more puzzled than ever. 

“When we were at Salen yesterday I saw 
Major Stuart, and he has just come back 
from Dunrobin. And he was saying very 
great things about the machine for the dry- 
ing of crops in wet weather, and he said he 


would like to go to England to see the newer 
ones and all the later improvements, if there 
was a chance of any one about here going 
shares with him. And it would not be very 
|much, Keith, if you were to share with him ; 
and the machine it can be moved about very 
well; and in the weather could 
give the cotters some help, to say nothing 
about our own hay and corn. And that is 
what Major Stuart was saying yesterday, 
that if there was any place that you want- 
ed a drying-machine for the crops it was in 
Mull.” 

“T have been thinking of it myself,” he 
said, abseatly, “ but our farm is too small to 
make it pay 

‘But if Major Stuart will take half the 
expense? And if you lost a little, 
Keith, you would save a great deal to the 
poorer people who are continually losing 
their little patches of ereps. And will you 
go and be my agent, Keith, to go and see 
whether it is practicable ?” 

“They will not thank you, Janet, for let- 
ting them have this help for nothing.” 

“ They shall not have it for nothing,” said 
for she had plenty of experience in 
dealing with the poorer folk around—* they 

pay for the fuel that And 

| now, Keith, if it is a holiday you want, will 

| not that be a very good holiday, and one to 
be used for a very good purpose, too ?” 

She left him. Where was the eager joy 
with which he ought to have accepted this 
| offer? Here the very 
within his reach of satisfying the craving 

desire of his heart ; and yet, all the same, he 
seemed to shrink back with a vague and 
undefined dread. A thousand impalpable 
| fears and doubts beset his mind. He had 
grown timid as a woman. The old happy 
audacity hed been destroyed by sleepless 
|nights and a torturing anxiety. It was a 
| new thing for Keith Macleod to have be- 
|come a prey to strange unintelligible fore- 


bad you 


even 


she 


must is used. 


| 


was means placed 


| 


bodings. 

| But he went and saw Major Stuart 
round, red, jolly little man, with wliite hair 
| and acheerful smile, who had a sombre and 
melancholy wife. Major Stuart received 
Macleod’s offer with great gravity. It was 


—a 
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a matter of business that demanded serious | lived was marvellously acute. 
consideration. He had worked out the 


He rebuked 
the sins and neglected duties of nobles 
priests, bishops, and even of the king him 
self, with the same impartiality that he x 
proved the short-comings of the 


whole system of drying crops with hot air 
as it was shown him in pamphlets, reports, 
and agricultural journals, and he had come 
to the conclusion that—-on paper at least 


simple 


peasants of his humble country parish. 


In 
it could be made to pay. What was wanted | his eye sin made all men equal, and he at- 
was to give the thing a practical trial. If | tacked it wherever he found it. 
the system was sound, surely any one who Much of the courageous sincerity and ear- 


helped to introduce it into the Western | nest piety of this great man was due to his 


Highlands was doing a very good work in-| early home training. 


The father of th 
deed. And there was nothing but personal 


“Paladin of the Reformation,” as Mr. Froud 
felicitously calls him, was a solid English 
yeoman, prosperous but frugal; saving, 

free-handed, hospitable, and generous to 
the poor ; denying himself to save money 
for his son’s education and his daughters’ 
portions; ready as a patriot soldier to do 
battle for his country when occasion de 
;}manded; a worthy, honest, sound-hearted 
Englishman, who brought up his family “in 
ferocious grin on his face, “ I think we will | godliness and the fear of the Lord.” Ii 
have a little frolic—a little frolic—a little 
frolic! You were never shut up in a house 


Spec tion could decide on the various mer- 
its of the latest improvements. vet 

This was what he said before his wife cne 
night at dinner. But when the ladies had 
left the room, the little stout major sudden- 
ly put up both his hands, snapped his thumb 
and middle finger, and very cleverly exe- 
cuted one or two reel steps. 


“By George! my boy,” said he, with a 
is 
the training of such a father, as he after- 
|} ward gratefully acknowledged, that devel- 
oped Latimer’s courage and fortitude, and 
that endowed his mind and body with that 
hardness and capability for endurance which 
you? Macleod, my boy, I am just mad to} were put to so severe and triumphant a test 
get after those drying-machines!” in after-life. 

And indeed Macleod could not have had From his first entrance into the ministry 
a merrier companion to go South with him | Latimer was esteemed a pestilent fellow 
than this rubicund major just escaped from ithey called him a “ 
the thralldom of his wife. But it was with | 


for six months with a woman like my wife, 
were you, Macleod? You were never re- 
minded of your coffin every morning, were 


seditious fellow’—)y 
unjust persons in authority; and to such 
no such high spirits that Macleod set out.|men he was ever, indeed, highly trouble- 
Perhaps it was oniy the want of sleep that|some. At this early period his preaching 
had rendered him nerveless and morbid; } was so effective that it was even then said 
but he felt as he left Castle Dare that there | of it, “ None except the stiff-necked and un 
was a lie in his actions, if not in his words. | circumcised ever went away from it with- 
And as for the future that lay before him, | out being affected with high detestation of 
it was a region only of doubt, and vague re- | sin, and moved to all godliness and virtue.” 
erets, and unknown fears; and he was en- | 


An instance is related of his early plainness 
tering upon it without any glimpse of light, | of speech which is interesting as an illus- 
and without the guidance of any friendly | tration of his fearless independence, and 
hand. |also because it attracted the attention of 
_| Cardinal Wolsey to him, and directly led to 

in a |his future advancement. He was preach- 
HUGH LATIMER. | ing before the University of naeutne on 
a certain occasion, when the Bishop of Ely 
came into the church, curious to hear the 
ed in a more remarkable degree than Hugh | young preacher. 
Latimer (A.D. 1470-1555) the qualities of 
fearlessness and modesty, courage and gen- 


DERHAPS no preacher has ever lived, not 
even excepting St. Paul, who has unit- 


The bishop’s entrance 
caused some stir, and Latimer paused till 
the prelate was seated and the commotion 
tleness, hardihood and tenderness, boldness | had subsided. When he recommenced he 
and meekness, inflexible sincerity of con- | entirely changed the subject of his sermon, 
viction and tolerance rising to the pitch of | and instead of pursuing his original theme, 
magnanimity. Nor have there been any | began to draw an ideal picture of what a 
who were more uncompromising in the de- bishop ought to be. the features of whi h 
livery of the message committed to them, | were strikingly unlike those of his episco- 
or less respecters of persons when sin was pal auditor, and the reverse of flattering to 
to be exposed and wickedness rebuked. His|him. The bishop indignantly complained 
audacity was sublime, and was without any | to Wolsey, who sent for Latimer and in- 
trace of arrogance; his piety was fervent, quired what he had said. Latimer frankly 
but simple and free from extravagance ; his | repeated the substance of his sermon, where- 
courage was finely tempered by his humil-| upon other conversation followed, w hich 
ity; and his insight of the character of men | showed Wolsey very clearly the nature of 
and of the spirit of the times in which he! the man with whom he was speaking; and 
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he gave him a license to preach in any | bishop preached on the occasion of his con- 
ik: “If the Bishop of Ely can not abide | ward strain, and was denounced to the king 
| 


ystead of responding to the bishop’s accu- | afterward caused to be promoted to the See 

ions by silencing the audacious preach- of Worcester. The sermon which the new 
hurch in England, coupling it with the re- | secration was in his customary straightfor- 
such doctrine as you have repeated, you| by a Romish enemy as seditious. Sedition 
shall preach it to his beard, let him say | was of all sins the one most odious to Hen- 
what he will.” |Ty, and he called on Latimer with some 
After the fall of Wolsey and the advance- | sternness to vindicate himself. In reply 
ment of Sir Thomas More to the height | Latimer neither denied nor even palliated 
om which the cardinal had been hurled, | what he had said, but justified it with a de- 
new chancellor, with the concurrence | gree of intrepidity that is a perpetual ex- 
ample to men, when tempted by hopes of 


f the king, instituted a violent persecn- | 

. of the Protestants. In the mean while | preferment to be time-servers, to speak the 
Latimer had attracted the notice of Henry i truth in the fear of God and regardless of 
VUL, and by his purity of life and bold sin-| man. Turning to the king with grand hu- 
erity had won his favor, and had been ap-| mility, he said, “I never thought myself 


uted by him one of the royal chaplains. | worthy, and I never sued to be a preacher 


But neither the favor of the king nor fear| before your Grace; but I was called to it, 
f the minister—who would have been glad | and would be willing, if you mislike it, to 
to put him to the rack—could influence this | give place to my betters, for I grant there 
brave man to hold his peace when justice | may be a great many more worthy of the 
ind humanity bade him speak. With re-|room than I. And if it be your Grace’s 
spectful but frank boldness he wrote to his| pleasure to allow them for preachers, I 
royal patron, pointing out to him his duty, | could be content to bear their books after 
and holding him directly accountable for| them. But if your Grace allow me for a 
the persecution that he permitted. He | preacher, I would desire you to give me 
protested against the intolerance that was | leave to discharge my conscience, and to 
costing England many precious lives and| frame my doctrine according to my audi- 
wasting her best blood. “I pray God,” he}ence. I had been a very dolt, indeed, to 
wrote, “that your Grace may take heed of have preached so at the borders of your 
the worldly wisdom which is foolishness | realm, as I preach before your Grace.” This 
fore God; that you may do that which | wise answer baffled the malice of the ac- 
God commandeth, and not that which seem-|cuser. The king’s severe frowns relaxed 
eth good in your own sight, without the | into smiles, and Latimer was dismissed with 
Word of God; that your Grace may be | open tokens of his favor. 
found acceptable in His sight, and one of One of the most intrepid sermons of this 
he members of His Church; and according | most intrepid man was preached in St. 
to the office that He hath called your Grace | Paul’s, not long after he was made Bishop 
into, you may be found a faithful minister | of Worcester, before the Convocation, in 
of His gifts, and not a defender of His faith ; | 1536, in the presence of a vast crowd of ec- 
for He will not have it defended by man or | clesiastics, the most of whom would have 
man’s power, but by His word only, by the | preferred to see him at the stake rather than 
which He hath evermore defended it, and | listen to his preaching. The haughty and 
that by a way far above man’s power or | powerful Cromwell presided as Vicar-Gen- 
reason. Wherefore, gracious king, remem- | eral, and Gardiner and Bonner were there, 
ber yourself; have pity upon your soul; | and Cranmer was there. Latimer’s sermon 
and think that the day is even at hand | was a model of plain and direct speech. 
when you shall give account for your office, | His auditors being ecclesiastics and mem- 
and of the blood that hath been shed by | bers of Convocation, he made a personal 
your sword. In which day, that your Grace issue with them as such, stripping them of 
may stand steadfastly, and not be ashamed, | their hypocrisy and exhibiting their short- 
but be clear and ready in your reckoning, comings and cowardice. He asked them 
and have (as they say) your quietus est seal- | what good thing they had done, and showed 
ed with the blood of our Saviour Christ, | them that although mighty evils had been 
which only serveth at that day, is my daily | swept away in England during their session 
prayer to Him that suffered death for our | after session for seven years, the work was 
sins, Which also prayeth to His Father for | not theirs; all that they had done had been 
grace for us continually ; to Whom be honor | to burn a dead man’s bones, and he knew, 
and praise forever. Amen. The Spirit of | he said, they had done their best to burn 
God preserve your Grace!” | the living man who was then speaking to 
Though this bold protest against the cru-| them. “ What fruit,” he indignantly asked, 
el policy of the king was unavailing at that | “has come of your long and great assem- 
time, it did not lessen his esteem for the bly? What one thing that the people have 
fearless preavier, but increased his admira- | been the better of a hair?’ And then, aft- 
tion of Latimer’s manliness, whom he soon|er addressing himself to a relentless ex- 
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posure of the Romish corruptions in which 
they had revelled at the expense of religion 
ind the cost of men’s souls, he wound up 
his charges against them in the following 
burning arraigument: “ Ye know the prov- 


erb, ‘An ¢ | crow, an evil egg’ The ehil- 
dren of this world that have so evil a fa- 
ther, the world, so evil a grandfather, the 
devil, can not choose but be evil, the devil 
being such an one as never can be unlike 


i 

of Envy, his well-beloved le- 
man, he begat the World, and left it with 
Discord at nurse; which World, after it 
came to man’s estate, had of many concu- 


himself. So 


bines many sons. These are our holy, holy 
men that say they are dead to the world, 
and none are more lively to the world. 


though He should say, ‘ All good men in all 
places accuse your avarice, your exactions, 
your tyrann) 
should feed my sheep, and ye earnestly feed 
yourselves from day to day, wallowing in 
delights and idleness. I commanded you 
to teach my law; 
ditions and seek your own glory. I taught 





brought his denunciations to a close 


. "ye . e — 4 
burst of magnificent irony directed avajys 
his own order: “I would ask,” he exclain. 
ed, “a strange question—Who is the mos 

Most 


diligent bishop and prelate in all England. 
that passeth all the rest in doing of his of. 
fice? I can tell you, for I know him w] 

is; I know him well. , But now I think | 
see you listening and hearkening that | 
should name him. There is one that pass- 
eth all the others, and is the most diligi 
prelate and preacher in all England. <A 
will ye know who it is? I will tell you 
It is the devil! Among all the pack of 
them that have cure, the devil shall go fo, 


ut 
nd 


|my money, for he applieth his business. 


| Therefore, ye unpreaching prelates, learn 
God is taking account of his stewards, as 


ye of the devil to be diligent in your ofticy 
If ye will not learn of God, for shame learn 


| of the devil.” 


I commanded you that ye | 


you teach your own tra- | 


openly that he that should hear you should | 


hear Me, he that should despise you should 
despise Me. I gave you also keys, not 
earthly keys, but heavenly. I left My 
goods that I have evermore esteemed—My 
Word and sacraments—to be dispensed by 
you. Ye have not deceived Me, but your- 


selves; My gifts and My benefits shall be | and humor, and was marked by rapid transi- 
greater damnation. Because ye | 
have despised the clemency of the Master|to the heights of impassioned eloquence. 
of the house, ye have deserved the severity | 


to your 


sledge-hammer directness, his luminous and 


These brief examples will serve to dis- 
play the chief characteristics of this great 
preacher’s style—his idiomatic purity, his 
quaintly pertinent figures, his biting irony, 
his sharp question thrusts which nothing 
can parry, and the cumulative force of his 
sentences, in which every word is a resound- 
ing blow. But these characteristics by no 
means exhaust the peculiarities which make 
his style entirely his own, and impossible to 


be mistaken for that of any other preacher. 


| It was also often enlivened with anecdote 


of the Judge. Come forth! let us see an} 


account of your stewardship. And He will 
visit you. In His good time God will visit 


you. He will come; He will not tarry | 


long. In the day in which we do not look 
for Him, and in the hour which we do not 
know, He will come, and will cut us in 
pieces, and will give us our portion with 
the hypocrites. He will set us, my breth- 
ren, Where shall be wailing and gnashing 
of teeth; and here, if ye will, shall be the 
end of ow tragedy Bg 

One other brief extract from a sermon, 
preached at Paul’s Cross in 1536, in which 


he directe d his thunders against those min- 





isters who neglected their duties as shep- | 


herds of Christ’s flock, shall close our ex- 
amples of the preaching of this honest and 
clear-sighted man. After declaring that 
they all—* bishops, abbots, friars, parsons, 
canons, and resident priests”—were “ strong 
thieves,” and after severely censuring bish- 
ops, abbots, and others of the clergy for 


tions from the familiar or the sympatheti: 


His most powerful invective is frequently 
stopped in mid-career by some playful allu- 
sion or tender reminiscence, and almost all 
of his sermons are interspersed with point- 
ed iterations of simple words and phrases, 
as if he would indelibly print the special 
ideas which they conveyed upon the mind. 
A noteworthy instance of this occurs in one 


| of them which he delivered at court, direct- 


ed against the corruptions of the age, as 
follows: “Take heed, and beware of covet- 
ousness. Take heed, and beware of covet 
And what if I should say nothing 
else these three or four hours but thes 


ousness. 


| words? Great complaints there are of it, 


F P r ° | 
having so many servants and indulging in 


such luxurious living, he bade them go “ to 


their first foundation, and keep hospitality | 


to feed needy people,” instead of surround- 
ing themselves with “jolly fellows, with 


golden chains and velvet gowns,” and then | 


and much erying out and much preaching, 
but little amendment that I can see. Cov- 
etousness is the root of all evil. Then have 
at the root. Out with your swords, ye 
preachers, and strike at the root. Stand 
not ticking and toying at the branches, for 
new branches* will spring out again. But 
strike at the root, and fear not these great 
men, these men of power, these oppressors 
of the needy. Fear them not, but strike at 
the root !” 

If Latimer’s life was grand, his death was 
sublime. When the term of his warfare 
was accomplished, though the burden of 
nearly fourscore years bore heavily upon 
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hour with 
erect and vigorous, and a mind clear 
Never before did his 
eth and courage seem so invincible, or 


he encountered his last a 


wimpaired. 


s fortitude and resignation so transcend- 


ido, or of insensibility—was neither over- 


chile his body was consuming in the fierce 


fires, his soul was triumphant in the victory 
of his faith and hope. Neither taunts, nor 


temptations, nor revilings could shake his | 
onstancy or disturb his serenity before he | 


entered upon the supreme trial of his na- 
_nor could the anguish of an excrucia- 
ting death extort from him a complaint or 
rob him of the peace that passeth understand- 
Latimer was tried, with Cranmer, Ridley, 
ind others, in the reign of Mary, for the al- 


eged crime of “ obstinate heresy,” by a com- | 


They 


mission appointed by Cardinal Pole. 


ll knew that their death had been deter- | 


mined on from the beginning, and that the 
commission was constituted so as to insure 
t. Latimer’s trial took place on the 30th 
if September, 1555, his friends Cranmer and 


Ridley having been already tried; and the | 


annalist Strype has left us the following 
picture of the venerable man as he appear- 
ed when he was brought before the blood- 
thirsty court: “T] not here omit,” he 
writes, old Father Latimer’s habit at his 
ippearing before the commissioners, which 
was also his habit while he remained a pris- 
mer at Oxford. He held his hat in his 
hand; he had a kerchief on his head, and 
upon it a night-cap or two, and a great cap 
such as townsmen used, with two broad flaps 
to button under his chin; an old threadbare 
Bristow frieze gown, girded to his body with 
i. penny leathern girdle, at which hanged 
y along string of leather his Testament, 


can 


ind his spectacles without case hanging | 
ibout his neck upon his breast.” “So stood,” | 


says Mr. Froude, “ the greatest man, perhaps, 
then living in the world, a prisoner on his 
trial, waiting to be condemned to death by 
men professing to be the ministers of God.” 
Henry was dead (says the same patient his- 
torian, though we do not adhere literally to 
his language), and could no longer interpose 
his strong arm for the man whose piety he 
reverenced, and whose honest manliness he 
respected. Henry’s daughter, bloody-mind- 
ed herself, and the still more bloody-minded 
Romish ecclesiastics of whom she was the 
instrument, were athirst for his blood. His 
undaunted firmness daunted them not, his 
humility touched them not, his patience 
and gentleness won them not, his venerable 
years shamed them not. He was doomed 
to die at the fagot. On their way to the 
stake Ridley was in the advance, but, turn- 
ing round, he saw Latimer coming up behind 


| swered 
When he was on his way to the stake | 


ve showed no sign of trepidation, or of bra- | 
| 
ih exalted nor unduly depressed; and | 

heard. 
|} and efforts were made to prevail on them to 
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him, his garb as above described unaltered 
save that under his cloak and reaching to 
his feet he wore a long new shroud. “Oh! 
be ye there ?” exclaimed Ridley.‘ Yea,” an- 
Latimer ; after as fast I 
follow.” Then Ridley ran to him and 
embraced him, when they knelt and prayed 
together, afterward exchanging a few words 
in so low a voice that they were not over- 


© Des 
Lave Ss as 


can 


After this a se rmon was preat hed, 


recant; but they firmly declined, and the 
brief preparations for their martyrdom were 
swiftly made. Ridley distributed remem- 
brances to his friends and those who were 
| nearest him—his gown and tippet to one,a 
|new groat to another, to others handker- 
| chiefs, nutmegs, his watch, and numerous 
| trinkets. Latimer had nothing togive. He 
threw off his cloak, stood bolt-upright in his 
shroud, and the two friends took their places 
on either side of the stake, when a chain 
was passed round their bodies and fastened 
with a staple. The fire was then brought 
and applied. “Be of good comfort, Master 
| Ridley,” Latimer cried, as the flames crack- 
}ledaroundthem. “Play the man: we shall 
| this day light such a candle, by God’s grace, 
| in England, as I trust shall never be put out.” 
1Tn manus tuas, Domine, commendo spiri- 
| tum meum,” cried Ridley. “ Domine, recipe 
spiritum meum.” On the other side of the 
stake, Latimer, adhering to his beloved ver- 
nacular, prayed, “O Father of Heaven! re- 
ceive my soul.” Latimer died first. As the 
| flame blazed up about him he bathed his 
hands in it and stroked his face. The pow- 
| der that was placed amid the fagots ex- 
| ploded, and he became instantly senseless. 
| Thus was the candle lighted which still 
| burns with a bright and steady light not 
| only in England, but in every land where 
| the English tongue has penetrated.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


* Wordsworth has left us a fine sonnet descriptive 
| of the martyrdom of Latimer and Ridley, a portion of 
| which was suggested by Latimer’s address to “* Master 
| Ridley,” and another portion by the change which took 
place in Latimer’s appearance at his martyrdom, as re- 
corded by Fox, in his Acts and Monuments. * M. Lati- 
| mer,” says the martyrologist, “‘ very quietly suffered 
| his keeper to pull off his hose and his other array, 
which to look unto was very simple: and being stripped 
into his shrowd, he seemed as comely a person to them 
that were present as one should lightly see: and where- 
| as in his clothes hee appeared a u ithered and crooked 
sillie (weak) olde man, hee now stood bolt-upright, as 
| comely a father as one might behold.” The following 
| is the sonnet alluded to at the commencement of this 
note: 
“‘ How fast the Marian 
r and Rid 
f Faith stand 
ke those prophets whom G 
kindling hath foretold 


death-list i 

ley in the 

y»upled for a common f 

i sent of oldy 

| 

gains a confi 
id thus they foil the 

| y instruments, the s 

orified while this once-mitred pair 

Of saintly Friends ‘the Murtherer’s chain partake, 

at the social ke*’ 


| Corded and burning 
} Earth never wit 
| In const r 
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THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 


BOOK SECOND. 


The cause that no persuasion or strategy coul 


accident of the stranger’s arrival; this e 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE TWO STAND FACE TO FACE. 


PWNHE room had been arranged with a view 
to the dancing, the large oak table hav- 
ing been moved back till it stood as a breast- 
work to the fire-place. At each end, behind, 
and in the chimney-corner were grouped the 
guests, many of them being warm-faced and 
panting, among whom Eustacia cursorily 
recognized some well-to-do persons from be- 
yond the heath. Thomasin, as she had ex- 
pected, was not visible, and Eustacia recol- 
lected that a light had shone from an upper 
window when they were outside—the win- 
dow, probably, of Thomasin’s room. A nose, 
chin, hands, knees, and toes projected from 
the seat within the chimney opening, which 
members she found to unite in the person of 
Grandfer Cantle, Mrs. Yeobright’s occasion- 
al assistant in the garden, and tnerefore one 
of the invited. The smoke went up from an 
Etna of turf in front of him, played round the 
notches of the chimney-crook, struck against 
the salt-box, and got lost among the flitches. 
Another part of the room soon riveted 
her gaze. At the other side of the chimney 
stood the settle, which, to the hearths of 
old-fashioned cavernous fire-places, is what 
the east belt of trees is to the exposed coun- 
try estate, or the north wall to the garden. 
It is the necessary supplement to a fire so 
open that nothing less than a strong breeze 
will carry up the smoke. Outside the set- 
tle candles gutter, locks of hair wave, young 
vomen shiver, and old men sneeze. Inside 
is paradise. Not a symptom of a draught 
disturbs the air; the sitters’ backs are as 
warm as their faces, and songs and old tales 
are drawn from the occupants by the com- 
fortable heat, like fruit from melon plants 
in a frame. 

It was, however, not with those who sat 
in the settle that Eustacia was concerned. 
A face showed itself with marked distinct- 
ness against the dark tanned wood of the 
upper part, and a soul showed itself with 
marked distinctness upon the face. The 
owner, who was leaning against the settle’s 
outer end, was Clement Yeobright, or Clym 
as he was called here; she knew it could be 
nobody else. The spectacle constituted an 
area of two feet in Rembrandt’s intensest 
manner. A strange power in the man’s ap- 
pearance lay in the fact that, though his 
whole figure was visible, the observer’s eye 
was only aware of his face. 





ld advance is unconsciously helped on, in a sox 
vent, by giving a new bias to emotions in one 
itates affairs in another with unexpected rapidity. 





Al Ser 


juar 





To one of middle age the countenanc 
was that of a young man, though a yout 
might hardly have seen the necessit 
the qualification of immaturity. But it 
really one of those faces which convey 
the idea of so many years as its age t 
so much experience as its store. The num 
ber of their years may have adequat 
summed up Jared, Mahalaleel, and thi 
of the antediluvians, but the age of : 


han of 


rest 


ern man must be measured by the intensity 
of his history. 

The face was well shaped, even excellent. 
ly. But the mind within was beginning t 


use it as a mere waste tablet whereon to 
trace its idiosyncrasies as they developed 
themselves. The beauty here visible would 
in no long time be ruthlessly overrun by its 
parasite thought, which might just as we 

have fed upon a plainer exterior wher 
there was nothing it could harm. Had 
Heaven preserved Yeobright from a wear- 
ing habit of meditation, people would hav. 
said, ‘A handsome man.” Had his brain un 
folded under hard contours, they would hav: 
said, “A thoughtful man.” But an inner 
strenuousness was preying upon an outer 
symmetry, and they rated his look as sin- 
gular. 

Hence people who began by beholding 
him ended by perusing him. His counte- 
nance was overlaid with legible meanings. 
Without being thought-worn he yet had 
certain marks derived from a perception 
of his environment, such as are not unfre- 
quently found on men at the end of the fom 
or five years of endeavor which follow the 
close of placid pupilage. He already show- 
ed that thought is a disease of flesh, and in- 
directly bore evidence that ideal physical 
beauty is incompatible with emotional de- 
velopment and wide recognitions. Mental 
luminousness must be fed with the oil of 
life, even though there is already a physical 
need for it; and the pitiful sight of two 
demands on one supply was just showing 
itself here. 

When standing before certain men the 
philosopher regrets that thinkers are but 
ephemeral tissue, the artist that ephemeral 
tissue has to think. Thus to deplore, each 
from his point of view, the mutually de- 
structive interdependence of spirit and flesh 
would have been instinctive with these ix 
critically observing Yeobright. 

As for his expression, it was a natural 
cheerfulness striving against depression 
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fom without, and not quite succeeding. | 
ok suggested isolation, but it reveal- 
nething more. As usual with bright | 
‘tures, the deity that lies ignominiously | 

ned within a perishable human carcass | 
d out of him like a ray. 

effect upon Eustacia was palpable. 


The 


extraordinary pitch of excitement she | 


ached beforehand would indeed have | 


ili 
had re 


her to be influenced by the most 
She was troubled at 


mmonplace man. 
obright’s presence. 
he remainder of the play ended: the | 
n’s head was cut off, and Saint George | 
stood as victor. Nobody commented, any 
more than they would have commented on | 
the fact of mushrooms coming in autumn o1 
snow-drops in spring. They took the piece | 
hlegmatically as did the actors them- | 
st It 
which was, as a matter of course, to be 
passed through every Christmas; and there 
was no more to be said. 

They sang the plaintive chant which 
follows the play, during which all the dead | 
nen rise to their feet in a silent and awful | 
nanner, like the ghosts of Napoleon’s sol- | 
ers in the Midnight Review. Afterward | 
e door opened, and Fairway appeared on 
the 


ee 


sD 


yes. 


was a phase of cheerfulness | 


+h 

threshold, accompanied by Christian | 
lanother. They had been waiting out- | 
side for the conclusion of the play, as the | 


layers had waited for the conclusion of the | 


dance. 

“Come in, come in,” said Mrs. Yeobright; 
ind Clym went forward to welcome them. 
‘How is it you are so late? Grandfer Can- 

has been here ever so long, and we | 
hought you’d have come with him, as you | 
ve so near one another.” 

“Well, I should have come earlier,” Mr. | 
Fairway said, and paused to look along the | 
eam of the ceiling for a nail to hang his | 
at on; but finding his accustomed one to | 
e occupied by the mistletoe, and all the 


Tieé 


\’tis we 
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Fairway had meanwhile concluded a crit- 
ical gaze at Yeobright. 
believe it,” he said to the rest of the room, 
“but I should never have knowed this gen- 
tleman if I had met him any where off his 
own heth; he’s altered so munch.” 

‘You too have altered, and for the better, 
I think, Timothy,” said Yeobright, survey- 
ing the firm figure of Fairway. 

“ Master Yeobright, look me over too. 
have altered for the better, haven’t I, hey ?” 
said Grandfer Cantle, rising and placing 


“Now you may not 


himself something above half an inch from 
Clym’s eye, to induce the most searching 


| criticism. 


“To be sure we will,” said Fairway, tak- 
ing the candle and moving it over the sur- 
face of the Grandfer’s countenance, the sub- 
ject of his scrutiny irradiating himself with 
light and pleasant smiles, and giving him- 
self quick jerks of juvenility. 

“You haven’t changed much,” said Yeo- 
bright. 

“Tf there’s any difference, Grandfer 
younger,” appended Fairway, decisively. 

“And yet not my own doing, and I fee) 
no pride in it,” said the pleased ancient. 
* But I can’t be cured of my vagaries; them 
I plead guilty to. Yes, Master Cantle al- 
ways was that, as But I am 
nothing by the side of you, Mister Clym.” 

“Nor any 0’ us,” said Humphrey, in a low 
rich tone of admiration, not intended to 
reach any body’s ears. 

“Really there would have been nobody 
here who could have stood as decent second 
to him, or even third, if I hadn’t been a sol- 
dier in the Bang-up Locals, as we was call- 
ed,” said Grandfer Cantle. “And even as 

all look a little seammish beside 
him. But in the year five ’twas said there 
wasn’t a finer figure in the whole South 
Wessex than I, as I looked when dashing 
past the shop winders with the rest of om 


1s 


we know. 


| company on the day we ran out o’ Budmouth 


nails in the walls to be burdened with} because it was thoughted that Boney had 
mnches of holly, he at last relieved him- | landed round the point. There was I, up- 
self of the hat by ticklishly balancing it | right as a young poplar, wi’ my firelock, and 
between the candle-box and the head of | my bagnet, and my stock sawing my jaws 


“T should have come earli- | 
er, ma’am,” he resumed, with a more com- | 
posed air, “ but I know what parties be, and 
how there’s none too much room in folks’ 
houses at such times, so I thought I wouldn’t 
come till you’d got settled a bit.” 

“And I thought so too, Mrs. Yeobright,” 
said Christian, earnestly ; “ but father there 
was so eager that he had no manners at all, 
ind left home almost afore ’twas dark. 


tol 


the ( lock-case. 


d him ’twas barely decent to come so 
over-soon; but words be wind.” 

“Kik! I wasn’t going to bide waiting 
about till half the game was over. I’m as 
light as a kite when any thing’s going on!” 
crowed Grandfer Cantle from the chimney- 
seat. 


| 


off, and my accoutrements sheening like the 
seven stars. Yes, neighbors, I was a pretty 
sight in my soldiering days. You ought to 
have seen me in five.” 

“Tis his mother’s where Master 
Clym’s figure comes from, bless ye,” said 
Timothy. “I knowed her brothers well. 
Longer coffins were never made in the 
whole county of Wessex, and ’tis said that 
poor George’s knees were crumpled up a lit- 
tle e’en as twas.” 

“Coffins, where?” inquired Christian, 
drawing nearer. ‘Have the ghost of one 
| appeared to any body, Master Fairway ?” 

“No, no. Don’t let your mind so mis- 
lead your ears, Christian; and be a man,” 
said Timothy, reproachfully. 


side 





| 


' 
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‘But now bly. She had undoubtedly begun 
t She loved him partly becau 


seemed jus 


ign of exceptional in this scene, part 


bors?|}she had from the first instin« 
I sup- | mined to love him, chiefly becau 
n de sperate hee d of loving 
he Grandfer. “ Faith, | lieving that she must love hin 
nothing except Boney, | herself, she had been influenc 
the soldier was. | fashion of the second Lord 
ve seen me in five!” other persons, who have dr 
numimers were prepar- | were to die on a certain day, a1 
but Mrs. Yeobright stopped|of a morbid imagination 
them to sit down and have | brought about that event. 
is invitation Father | en admit the possibility of 
if them all, readily | en with love for some one at 
place, and the thing is as 
vas happy in the opportunity Did any thing at this moment 
little longer. The cold and | Yeobright the sex of the creature tha 
Was doubly frigid to | tastic guise inclosed, how extended \ a 
vering was not without scope, both in feeling and in makir 


goo 


cing other 
Yeobright, for want | feel, and how far her compass transcern 
apartment, placed a| that of her companions in the band? ¥ 
immediately inside | the disguised Queen of Love appeared 
door, which opened from the sit- | fore Aneas, a preternatural perfume 
Here they seated themselves in | panied her presence and betrayed her 
the door bein; t open: thus they |ity. If such a mysterious emanat 
ly lly in the same apartment. | was projected by the emotions of an 
murmured a few words | woman upon their object, it must 
vho crossed the room to the | nified Eustacia’s presence to Yeobright n 
king his head against the Inis- | He looked at her wistfully, then 
passed, and brought the mum- | to fall into reverie, as if he were forg 
beef and bread, cake, pasty, mead, |what he observed. The momer 


} 


lder wine, the waiting being done by | ation ended, he passed on, an 


and his mother that the little maid-| sipped her wine without knowing 
servant might sit as guest. The mummers/drank. The figure of the man for 
doffed their helmets, and began to eat and | she had predetermined to nourish a p 
| went into the small room, and acros 
y have some?” said | the further extremity. 

. Turkish Knight, as he stood The mummers, as has been stated, we 
before that warrior, tray in hand. She had | s¢ated on a bench, one end of which exter 
refused, and still sat covered, only the|ed into the small apartment or pantry, for 
sparkle of her eyes being visible between | want of space in the outer room. Eustacia, 
| partly from shyness, had chosen the inner 

“None, thank you,” replied Eustacia. | most seat, which thus commanded a view 

“He’s quite a youngster,” said the Sara- | of the interior of the pantry as well as the 
cen, apologeti , “and you must excuse | room containing the guests. When ( 


the ribbons which covered her face. 


him. He’s not one of the old set, but have | passed down the pantry her eyes followed 


us because t’other couldn’t come.” him in the gloom which prevailed ther 


he will take something ?” persisted | At the remote end was a door which, just as 
Yeobright. “Try a glass of mead or elder| he was about to open it for himself, was 
wine.” |opened by somebody within; and light 
“Yes, you had better try that,” said the | streamed forth. 
1 keep the cold out going The person was Thomasin with a candle, 
home-along.” looking anxious, pale, and interesting. Yeo- 
Though Eustacia could not eat without | bright appeared glad to see her, and pressed 
uncovering her face, she could drink easily | her hand. “That’s right, Tamsie,” he said, 
enough beneath her disguise. The elder | heartily, as though recalled to himself by 
ne was accordingly accepted, and the|the sight of. her. ‘You have decided t 
vlass vanished inside the ribbons. come down. Iam glad of it.” 
| “Hush!—no, no,” she said, quit kly. 
tacia was half in doubt about the security | only came to speak to you.” 
of her position; yet it had a fearful joy.| ‘But why not join us?” 
A series of attentions paid to her, and yet “Tecan not. At least I would rather not. 
not to her, but to some imaginary person, by |I am not well enough, and we shall have 
the first man she had ever been inclined to | plenty of time together now you are going 
adore, complicated her emotions indescriba- | to be home a good long holiday.” 


Saracen. “It wil 


At moments during this performance Eus- 
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t isn’t nearly so pleasant without you. | the bargain, whole shoals of them have 
you really ill ?” reached to the initial satisfaction of getting 


“ Just a little, my old cousin—here,” she | love almest whence they would. But thi 


playfully sweeping her hand across | Turkish Knight was for the nonce denied 


} 
1 
I 


heart. even the chance of achieving this by the 


g 
\h! mother should have asked some-| fluttering ribbons which she dared not 


else to be present to-night, perhaps ?” 


| brush aside. 
“Oh no, indeed! I merely stepped down, To court their own discomfiture by love 
, to ask you—” Here he followed her | is a common instinct with certain perfervid 
igh the doorway into the private room | women, whose temerity in this respect re 
nd, and, the door closing, Eustacia and | sembles that of the daring aristocrats who, 
mummer who sat next to her, the only | previous to the French Revolution, patron- 
r witness of the performance, saw and} ized and coquetted with the philosophy 
heard no more. | which afterward proved their ruin. 
How the heat flew to Eustacia’s head and Yeobright returned to the room without 
ks then! She instantly guessed that | his cousin. When within two or three feet 
, having only been home these two or | of Eustacia he stopped, as if again arrested 
ee days, had not as yet been made ac-| by a thought. He was gazing at her. She 
iinted with Thomasin’s painful situation, 
d seeing her living there just as she had 


| looked another way, disconcerted, and won 


| dered how long this purgatory was to last. 
i living before he left home, he naturally | After lingering a few seconds he passed on 
spected nothing more about her than a pos- | again. 
5 ‘le love affair. Having, with his mother,| Conflicting sensations of love, fear, and 
een opposed originally to Wildeve’s court- | shame reduced Eustacia to a state of the 
ship of Thomasin, he was clearly at present | utmost uneasiness. To es ape was her great 
cnorant that Mrs. Yeobright had latterly | 
assented to their union, and to its being | appeared to be in no hurry to leave; and 
privately performed away from home be-| murmuring to the lad who sat next to hei 
cause of the sensation previously excited | that she preferred waiting for them outside 
by her forbidding the banns. Eustacia felt 
a wild jealousy of Thomasin on the instant. | tibly as possible, opened it, and slipped out. 


and immediate desire. The other mummers 


the house, she moved to the door as impercep 


Though Thomasin might possibly have ten- The calm lone scene re-assured her. She 
der sentiments toward another man as yet, | went forward to the palings and leaned over 
how long could they be expected to last | them, looking at the moon. She had stood 
yhen she was shut up here with this inter- | thus but a little time when the door again 
esting and travelled cousin of hers? There | opened. Expecting to see the remainder of 
was no knowing what affection might not the band, Eustacia turned; but no—Clym 
soon break out between these two, so con- Yeobright came out as softly as she had 
stantly in each other’s society, and not a| done, and closed the door behind him. 
distracting object near. Clym’s boyish love} He advanced and stood beside her. “I 
for her might have languished, but it might | have an odd opinion,” he said, “and should 
easily be revived again. like to ask you a question. Are you a wom- 

Eustacia was nettled by her own contriv- lan, or am I w rong ?” 
ances. What a sheer waste of herself to be | “T am a woman.” 
dressed thus while another was shining to} His eyes lingered on her with great inter- 
advantage! Had she known the full effect | est. “ Do girls often play as mummers now ? 
of the rencounter she would have moved | They never used to.” 
heaven and earth to get here in a natural| “They don’t now.” 
manner. The power of her face all lost, the | “Why did you ?” 
charm of her motions all disguised, the fas- | “To get excitement and shake off depres- 
cinations of her coquetry denied existence, | sion,” she said, in low toues. 
nothing but a voice left to her: she had a} “What depressed you ?” 
sense of the doom of Echo. | « Life.” 

“Nobody here respects me,” she ant | “That’s a cause of depression a good 


She had overlooked the fact that, in coming | many have to put up with.” 


as a boy among other boys, she would be “ Yes,’ 

treated as a boy. The slight, though of her | A long silence. “ And do you find excite 

own causing, and self-explanatory, she was | ment?” asked Clym, at last. 

unable to dismiss as unwittingly shown, so “ At this moment, perhaps.” 

sensitive had the situation made her. “Then you are vexed at being discov 
Women have done much for themselves | ered ?” 

in histrionic attire. To look far below those “Yes; though I thought I might be.” 

who, like a certain fair personator of Polly| “I would gladly have asked you to ow 

Peachum early in the last century, and an-| party had I known you wished to come. 

other of Lydia Languish early in this, have | Have I ever been acquainted with you in 

won not only love but ducal coronets into | my youth ?” 
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= Never.” 

“Won’t you come in again, and stay as 
long as you like ?” 

“No. I wish not t 


nized.” 





» be further recog- 
“Well, you are safe with me.” After re- 
maining in thought a minute, he added, 
rently, “ I will not intrude upon you longer. 
[t is a strange way of meeting, and I will 
not ask why I find a cultivated woman 





p ng such a prank as this.” 

She did not volunteer the reason which 
he seemed to hope for, and he wished her 
rood-by, going thence round to the back of 
the house, where he walked up and down 


by himself for some time before re-entering. 


Eustacia, warmed with an inner fire, could | 


not wait for her companions after this. 
She flung back the ribbons from her face, 


ypened the gate, and at once struck into} 
the heath. She did not hasten along. Her | 
grandfather was in bed at this heur, for} 
she so frequently walked upon the hills on | 


moonlight nights that he took no notice of 


her comings and goings, and, enjoying him- | 


self in his own way, left her to do likewise. 
A more important subject than that of get- 
ting in-doors now engrossed her. Yeobright, 


if he had the least curiosity, would infalli- | 


bly discover her personality. What then? 
She first felt a sort of exultation at the way 
in which the adventure had terminated, 
even though at moments between her ex- 
ultations she was abashed and blushful. 
Then this consideration recurred to chill 
her: What was the use of her exploit? 
She was at present a total stranger to the | 
Yeobright family. The unreasonable nim- 
bus of romance with which she had encir- 
cled that man might be her misery. How 
could she allow herself to become so infatu- 
ated with a stranger! And to fill the cup | 
of her sorrow there was Thomasin, living 
day after day in inflammable proximity to 


him, who, as she had just heard, was going 





to stay at home some considerable time. 
She reached the wicket at Mistover Knap, 
but before opening it she turned and faced | 
the heath once more The form of Black- 
bove the hills, and the moon | 


| 





barrow stood : 


stood above Blackbarrow. The air was | 
charged with silence and frost. The scene | 

us Sa ean we pe) 
eminded Eustacia of a circumstance which 


till that moment she had totally forgotten. 
She had promised to meet Wildeve by the 
this very night at eight, to give a 


final answe1 


harrow | 
to his pleading for an elope- 
mont. 

She herself had fixed the evening and | 
the hour. He had probably come to the 
spot, waited there in the cold, and been 
greatly disappointed. 

“Well, so much the better; it did not | 


pe ‘ | 
hurt him,” she said, serenely. 
| 
| 


Wildeve had at present the rayless out- 
line of the sun through smoked glass, and 


she could say such things as that with 
greatest facility. 


She remained deeply pondering: 
Thomasiu’s winning manner toward he; 
cousin arose again upon Eustacia’s mind. 
“O that she had been married to Day 
before this!” she said. “ And she would if 
it hadn’t been for me. If I had only known! 

-if 1 had only known !” ; 

Eustacia once more lifted her deep stormy 
eyes to the moonlight, and sighing that 
tragic sigh of hers which was so much like 
a shudder, entered the shadow of the roof 
She threw off her trappings in the out-hous 
rolled them up, and went in-doors to 
| chamber. 


het 


| 

| CHAPTER VII. 
A COALITION BETWEEN BEAUTY AND 

| ODDNESS. 

THE old captain’s prevailing indifference 
to his granddaughter’s movements left her 
| free as a bird to follow her own courses ; 
but it so happened that he did take upon 
himself the next morning to ask her why 
she had walked out so late. 

“Only in search of events, grandfather,” 
she said, looking out of the window with 
that drowsy latency of manner which dis 
covered so much force behind it whenever 
the trigger was pressed. 

“Search of events! One would think 
you were one of the bucks I knew at om 
and-twenty.” 

“Tt is so lonely here.” 

“So much the better. If I were living 
in a town, my whole time would be take: 


|up in looking after you. I fully expected 


you would have been home when I returned 
from the ‘ Quiet Woman.’ ” 

“T won’t conceal what I did. I wanted 
an adventure, and I went with the mum- 
mers. I played the part of the Turkish 


| Knight.” 


“No, never? Ha! ha! Good gad! I didn’t 
expect it of you, Eustacia.” 

“It was my first performance-—and it cer- 
tainly will be my last. Now I have told 
you—and remember it is a secret.” 

“Of course. But, Eustacia, you never 
did—ha! ha! Dammy how ’twould have 
pleased me forty years ago! But remember, 
no more of that, my girl. You may walk 
on the heath night or day as you choose, 
so that you don’t bother me; but none of 
that again.” 

“You need have no fear for me 
papa.” 

Here the conversation ceased, Eustacia’s 
moral training never exceeding in severity 
a dialogue of this sort, which, if it eve 
became profitable to good works, would be 
a result not dear at the price. But her 
thoughts strayed far from her own person- 


grand- 








her 





(l- 
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after this; and full of a passionate | 


nd indescribable solicitude for one to| 
whom she herself was not even a name, she 
went forth into the amplitude of tanned 
vild around her, restless as Ahasuerus the 
Jew. She was about half a mile from her | 
residence when she beheld a sinister red- 
yess arising from a ravine a little way in 
advanece—dull and lurid like a flame in sun- 
light. It was no Moloch, nor was it Meph- 
istopheles; it was Diggory Venn. 

When the farmers who had wished to buy 
in a new stock of reddle during the last 
month had inquired where Venn was to be | 
found, people replied, “On Egdon Heath.” 
Day after day the answer was the same. 
Now since Egdon was populated with heath- 
croppers and furze-cutters rather than with 
sheep and shepherds, and the downs where | 
most of the latter were to be found lay some 
to the north, some to the west, of Egdon, his | 
reason for camping about there like Israel] 
in Zin was not apparent. The position was 
central and occasionally desirable. But the 
sale of reddle was not Diggory’s primary ob- 
ject in remaining on the heath, particularly 
to so late a period of the year, when most | 
travellers of his class had gone into winter- | 
quarters. 

Eustacia looked at his strange person. 
Could it be possible that Thomasin was go- 
ing to marry a person of that stamp? His 
figure was perfect, his face young and well- 
outlined, his eye bright; but could it be 
possible! Wildeve had told her at their 
last meeting that the reddleman had been 
thrust into his face by Mrs.Yeobright as one 
ready and anxious to take his place; but it 
was absurd to think that Thomasin would 
accept him while she had a cousin like Yeo- 
bright at her elbow, and Wildeve at the 
same time not absolutely indifferent. Eus- 
tacia was not long in guessing that poor | 
Mrs. Yeobright, in her anxiety for her niece’s 
future, had mentioned this lover to stimn- | 
late the zeal of the other. Eustacia was on | 
the side of the Yeobrights now, and entered 
into the spirit of the aunt’s desire. 

“ Good-morning, miss,” said the reddle- | 


man, taking off his cap of hare-skin, and | 


“You remain near this part?” she asked, 
with more interest. 

“Yes; I have business here.” 

“Not altogether the selling of reddle ?” 

“Tt has nothing to do with that.” 

“Tt has to do with Miss Yeobright ?” 

Her face seemed to ask for an armed peace, 
and he therefore said, frankly, “ Yes, miss ; 
it is on account of her.” 

“On account of your approaching mar- 
riage with her?” 

Venn flushed through his stain. “Don’t 
make sport of me, miss,” he said. 

“Tt isn’t true ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

She was now convinced that the reddle- 
man was a mere pis aller in Mrs. Yeobright’s 


mind; one, moreover, who had not even been 


informed of his promotion to that lowly 


|standing. “It was a mere notion of mine,” 


she said, quietly; and was about to pass by 
without further speech, when, looking round 
to the right, she saw a painfully well-known 
figure serpentining upward by one of the 
little paths which led to the top where she 
stood. Owing to the necessary windings of 
his course his back was at present toward 
them. She glanced quickly round: to es- 
cape that man there was only one way. 
Turning to Venn, she said, “ Would you al- 
low me to rest a few minutes in your van? 
The banks are damp for sitting on.” 

“Certainly, miss; T’ll make a place for 
you. 

She followed him behind the dell of bram- 
bles to his wheeled dwelling, into which 
Venn mounted, placing the three-legged 


| stool just within the door. 


“That, miss, is the best I can do for you,” 
he said, stepping down and retiring to the 
path, where he resumed the smoking of his 
pipe as he walked up and down. 

Eustacia bounded into the vehicle and 
sat on the stool, ensconced from view on the 
side toward the track-way. Soon she heard 
the brushing of other feet than the reddle- 
man’s, a not very friendly Good-day uttered 
by two men in passing each other, and then 
the dwindling of the footfall of one of them 
in a direction onward. Eustacia stretched 


apparently bearing her no ill-will from rec- | her neck forward till she caught a glimpse 


olleetion of their last meeting. 


of a receding back and shoulders; and she 


“Good-morning, reddleman,” she _ said, | felt a wretched twinge of misery, she knew 


hardly troubling to lift her heavily shaded | not why. It was the sickening feeling 


near. Is your van here too?” 
The reddleman moved his elbow toward 


° . | 
eyes to his. “I did not know you were so | 





which, if the changed heart has any gener- 
osity at all in its composition, always ac- 
companies the sudden sight of a once-loved 


a hollow in which a dense brake of purple- | one who is beloved no more. 


stemmed brambles had grown to such vast 
dimensions as almost to form a dell. Bram- 


When Eustacia descended to proceed on 


| nee way, the reddleman came near. “It 


bles, though churlish when handled, are | was Mr. Wildeve who passed, miss,” he said, 
kindly shelter in early winter, being the | dubiously, and expressed by his face that 


latest of the deciduous bushes to lose their | 


he expected her to feel vexed at having 


leaves. The roof and chimney of Venn’s | been sitting unseen. 


cart showed behind the tracery and tangles | 


of the brake. 
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“Yes, I saw him coming up the hill,” re- 
plied Eustacia. ‘Why should you tell me 
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that?” It was a bold question, considering 
the reddleman’s knowledge of her past love ; 
but her undemonstrative manner had power 
to repress the opinions of those she deemed 
her inferiors. 

‘I am glad to hear that you can ask it, 
mi said the reddleman, bluntly. “ And, 
now I think of it, it agrees with what I saw 
last night.” 

“Ah! what was that?” Eustacia wished 
to leave him, but wished to know. 

“ Mr. Wildeve staid at Blackbarrow a long 
time waiting for a lady who didn’t come.” 

“You waited too, it seems.” 

“Tee: 
disappointed. 
night.” 


Talwaysdo. I was glad to see him 


He will be there a to- 


ye 
5é 


in 
“To be again disappointed. The truth 
is, reddleman, that that lady, so far from 
wishing to stand in the way of Thomasin’s 
marriage with Mr. Wildeve, would be very 
glad to promote it.” 

Venn felt much astonishment at this 
avowal, though he did not show it clearly ; 
that exhibition may greet remarks which 
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Venn was alittlemoved. “I would 
have married her myself,” he said, i; 
voice. “But what I feel is that if shy 

not be happy without him I will do my d 
|in helping her to get him, as a man ought. 
| Eustacia looked curiously at the singulay 

man who spoke thus. What a strange 
of love, to be entirely free from that « 
ity of selfishness which is frequently the 
chief constituent of the passion, and Born 
times its only one! The reddleman’s dis; 

terestedness was so well deserving ¢ 


sor 


spect that it overshot respect by being bar 
| ly comprehended ; and she almost thought 
|} it absurd, 

“Then we are both of one mind at 

| she said. 

“Yes,” replied Venn, gloomily. I 
you would tell me, miss, why you take sneh 
an interest in her, I should be easier. It j 
so sudden and strange.” 

| Kustacia appeared at a loss. “TI can not 
| tell you that, reddleman,” she said, coldly, 

Venn said no more. He pocketed the le 
ter, and bowing to Eustacia, went away, 


ast: 


“ » 
Sut if 


t 
t- 


id DRE AS ety 


are one remove from expectation, but it is 
usually withheid in complicated cases of 


* 


Blackbarrow had again become blended 


two removes and upward. 
he replied. 

“How do you know that Mr. Wildeve 
ll come to Blackbarrow again to-night ?” 


“ Indeed, miss,” 


W 
s asked. 


‘I heard 


would, 


Le 
him say to himself that 
He’s in a regular temper.” 
Eustacia looked for a moment what she 
felt, he murmured, lifting her deep 
dark eyes anxiously to his: “ I wish I knew 
what I don’t want to be uncivil to 


and 5 
to do. 
him, but 
and I have some few little things to return 
to him.” 

“If you choose to send ’em by me, miss, 
and a note to tell him that you wish to say 
no more to him, I'll take it for you quite 
privately. That would be the most straight- 
forward of letting 
mind.” 

“Very well,” said Eustacia. “Come to- 
ward my house and I will bring it out to 
you.” 


way him know your 


She went on, and as the path was an infi- 
nitely small parting in the shaggy lock of 
the heath, the reddleman followed exactly 
in her trail. She saw from a distance that 


he | 


I don’t wish to see him again; | 


with night when Wildeve ascended the lor 
acclivity at its base. On his reaching thi 
top a shape grew up from the earth immed 
ately behind him. It was that of Eustacia 
|emissary. He Wildeve thi 
shoulder. The feverish young innkeeper 
and ex-engineer started like Satan at the 
touch of Ithuriel’s spear. 

“The meeting is always at eight o'clock, 
| at this place,” said Venn, 
we three.” 

“ We three?” said Wildeve, looking quick- 
round, 
|; “Yes: you,and I,and she. This is she.” 
He held up the letter and parcel. 
Wildeve took them wonderingly. “I 
| don’t quite see what this means,” he said. 
“How do you come here ? 
some mistake.” 

“Tt will be cleared from your mind when 
you have read the letter. Lanterns for one!” 
The reddleman struck a light, kindled an 
inch of tallow candle which he had brought, 
and sheltered it with his cap. 

“Who are you ?” said Wildeve, discerning 
by the candle-light an obscure rubicundity 
of person in his companion. “You are th 


slapped on 


“and here we 


ly 


There must be 


the captain was on the bank sweeping the | reddleman I saw on the hill this morning ; 

horizon with his telescope, and bidding | why, you are the man who—” 

Venn to wait where he stood, she entered| “Please read the letter.” 

the house alone. | “Tf you had come from the other one I 
In ten minutes she returned with a par-|shouldn’t have been surprised,” murmured 

cel and a note, and said, in placing them in| Wildeve as he opened the letter and read. 

his hand,“ Why are you so ready to take | His face grew serious. 

this for me?” 


“Can you ask that ?” 


1 
| “To Mr. WitpEvE,—After some thought 
“T suppose you think to serve Thomasin | I have decided once and for all that we must 


in some way by it. Are you as anxious as | hold no farther communication. 
ever to help on her marriage ?” 


The more 
I consider the matter, the more I am con- 
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ed that there must be an end to our ac- | 


untance. 
+o me throughout these 

ht now have some ground for accusing me 

of a artlessness ; but if you calmly consider 
it L bore during the period of your deser- 
_and how I passively put up with your 
rtship of another without once interfer- 
vou will, I think, own that I have a 
right to consult my own feelings when you 
ome back to me That these are not 


two years, 


acs 
again. 


| 


| ironical 


what they were toward you may, perhaps, | 


be a fault in me, but it is one which you can 
reely reproach me for when you remem- 
ber how you left me for Thomasin. 
‘The little articles you gave me in the ear- 
ly part of our friendship are returned by the 
arer of this letter. They should rightly 
e been sent back when I first heard of 
ur engagement to her. EUSTACIA,” 
time that Wildeve reached her 


By the 


iter 


| Thomasin, 


ame the blankness with which he had read | 


he first half of the letter intensified to mor- 
tification. “Iam made a great fool of, 
vay and another,” he said, pettishly. 
you know what is in this letter ?” 

rhe reddleman hummed a tune. 

Can’t you answer me ?” asked Wildeve, 
varmly. 

“Ru-um-tum-tum,” sang the reddleman. 

Wildeve stood looking on the ground be- 
Venn’s feet, till he allowed his eyes to 
travel upward over Diggory’s form, as illu- 
minated by the candle, to his head and face. 
“Ha!ha! Well, I suppose I deserve it, con- 
sidering how I have played with them both,” 
he said at last, as much to himself as to 
Ver ‘ But of all the odd things that ever 
I knew, the oddest is that you should so run 
counter to your own interests as to bring 
this to me.” 

‘My interests ?” 

“Certainly. ’Iwas your interest not to 
do any thing which would send me courting 
Thomasin again, now she has accepted you 

or something like it. Mrs. Yeobright says 
you are likely to marry her, ’Tisn’t true, 


one 
“Do 


’ 


side 


Mn. 


but 
say so?” 


reddle- 


Good Lord! I heard of this before, 
didn’t believe it. When did she 
Wildeve began humming as the 
man had done. 
“T don’t believe 
“ Ru-um-tum-tum,” 
“Q Lord—how we can imitate! 
Venn, contemptuously. “Well, Vl 
this out. Dll go straight to her!” 
Diggory withdrew with an emphatic step, 


it now,” cried Venn. 
sang Wildeve. 

!” said 
have 


| gave 


Had you been uniformly faith- | “She has played that trick once too ofte 
you |} 


THE NATIVE. 


: Pat 
“Humbled like this!” he said to himst 

by 
Jetween the two Lam coming to the ground, 
amI? But we'll see. Little does she think 
that I mean to take her at her word!” He 
tore into fifty pieces the letter that he car- 
ried in his hand. 

Wildeve was put upon his mettle by the 
situation. he 
was too 
He could 
Thomasin: 
Eustacia’s 
repentance would set in for a long and bit- 
term. It was no wonder that Wildeve, 
ignorant of the new man at the back of the 
», Should have supposed Eustacia to be 
playing a part. To believe that the letter 
was not the result of some momentary pique, 
to infer that really him up to 
would have required previous 
knowledge of her transfiguration by that 
man’s influence. Who was to know that 
she had grown generous in the greediness 
of a new passion; that in coveting one 
in she was dealing liberally with another; 
that in her eagerness to appropriate 
away ? 


To lose the two women who 
had been the well-beloved of both 
to be endured, 
himself by 
he became her husband, 


an issue 
only 
and once 


decently save 


scene 


she gave 


cous- 
she 
and 


Full of his resolve to marry in haste, 


| wring the heart of the proud girl, Wildeve 


Wildeve’s eye passing over his form in with- | 


ering derision, as if he were no more than a 


heath-cropper. When the reddleman’s fig- 
could no longer be seen, Wildeve him- 
self descended and plunged into the rayless 
hollow of the vale. Then he allowed his 
feelings vent. 


ure 


went his way. 
Diggory Venn had returned to 
his van, where he stood looking thoughtful- 
ly into the stove. A new vista was opened 
up to him. But however promising Mrs. 
Yeobright’s views of him might be as a can- 
didate for her hand, 
was indispensable to the favor of Thomasin 
herself, and that was a renunciation of his 
present wild mode of life. In this he 
little difficulty. He had already deposited 
a goodly sum of money in the nearest bank, 
and three months would suffice to start him 
in the channel from which he had been turn- 
ed solely by the crushing of his hope as a 
lover. The vocation of a dairyman was 
what he had in his view; and thus establish- 
ed in the meadows beyond the heath, Venn 
thought that he could offer her a suitable 
home. 

He could not 
day 
his plan. 
toilet 
clothes from a box, 
utes stood before 


Meanwhile 


niece’s one condition 


saw 


afford to wait till the next 
and detailing 
He speedily plunged himself into 
pulled a suit of cloth 
and in about twenty min- 
the van lantern as a red- 
dleman in nothing but his face, the vermil- 
ion shades of which were not to be removed 
inaday. Closing the door and fastening it 
with a padlock, Venn set off toward Blooms 
End. 

He had reached the white palings and 
laid his hand upon the gate, when the door 
of the house opened and quickly closed 
again. <A female form had glided in. At 
the same time a man, who had seemingly 


before seeing Thomasin 


operations, 
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been standing with the female in the porch, 
came forward from the till 
to with Venn. was 
again. 

“ Man alive, you’ve been quick at it,” said 
Diggory, sarcastically. 

“And you slow, as you will find,” said 
Wildeve. 
may as well go back again now. I’veclaim- | 
ed her, and got her. Ha! ha! Good-night, 
reddleman.” Thereupon Wildeve walked 
away. 


he was 
Vildeve 


house 


face face It 


“ And,” lowering his voice, “ you 
} 


Venn’s heart sank within him, though it 
had not risen unduly high. He stood lean- 
ing over the palings in an indecisive mood | 
for nearly a quarter of an hour. Then he | 
went up the garden path, knocked, and ask- 
ed for Mrs. Yeobright. 

Instead of requesting him to enter she | 
came to the poreh. There a discourse was | 
carried on between them in low, measured | 
tones for the space of ten minutes or more. 
At the end of the time Mrs. Yeobright went | 
in, and Venn sadly retraced his steps into | 
the heath. When he had again regained 
his van he lit the lantern, and with an apa- 


| 
thetic face at once began to pull off his best | 
clothes, till in the course of a few minutes | 
he re-appeared as the confirmed and irre- | 
trievable reddleman that he had seemed be- | 


. | 
fore. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FIRMNESS IS DISCOVERED IN A GENTLE 
HEART. 


ON that evening the interior of Blooms 
End, though cozy and comfortable, had been 
rather silent. Clym Yeobright was not at 
home. Since the Christmas party he had 
gone on a few days’ visit to a friend about 
ten miles off. 

The shadowy form seen by Venn to part 
from Wildeve in the porch, and quickly with- 
draw into the house, was Thomasin’s. On 


entering she threw down a cloak which had | 
been carelessly wrapped round her, and came | 
forward to the light, where Mrs. Yeobright | 


sat at her work-table, drawn up within the 
settle, so that part of it projected into the 
chimney-corner. 

“T don’t like your going out after dark 
alone, Tamsin,” said her aunt, quietly, with- 
out looking up from her work. 

“T have only just been outside the door.” 

“ Well?” inquired Mrs. Yeobright, struck 
by a change in the tone of Thomasin’s voice, 
and observing her. 
flushed to a pitch far beyond that which it 
had reached before her troubles, and her 
eyes glittered. 

“Tt was he who knocked,” she said. 

“T thought as much.” 

“He wishes the marriage to be at once.’ 

“Indeed! What, is he anxious?” Mrs. 


’ 


| ating if there was the least chance 


| jilted on the wedding day. 


Thomasin’s cheek was | 


Yeobright directed a searching look wuyo 
herniece. “ Why did not Mr. Wildeve ce, 
in ?” 

“He did not wish to. You are not friend 
with him, he says. He would like the w 
ding to be the day after to-morrow, «yj; 
privately; at the church of his paris! 
at ours.” 

“Oh! 


And what did you say ?” 
I agreed to it,” Thomasin answered, fir 
ly. “Iam a practical woman now. I doy’ 
believe in hearts at all. Iwould man 
under any circumstances since 
letter.” 

A letter was lying on Mrs. Yeobrig 
work-basket, and at Thomasin’s words } 
aunt re-opened it, and silently read for tly 


since Cly i 


| tenth time that day: 


“ What is the meaning of this silly story 
that people are circulating about Thomas 
and Mr. Wildeve? I should eall it hum 


of 
I its 


being true. How could such a gross fals: 
hood have arisen? Itissaid that one should 
go abroad to hear news of home, and I a) 
pear to have done it. Of course I contra 
dict the tale every where ; but it is very vex 
ing, and I wonder how it could have origi- 
nated. It is too ridiculous that such a gir! 
as Thomasin could so mortify us as to get 
What has s 
done ?” 
“Yes,” Mrs. Yeobright said, sadly, putting 
|down the letter. “If you think you ea 
marry him, do so. And since Mr. Wildey: 
wishes it to be unceremonious, let it be that 
I can do nothing. 
own hands now. My power over your wel- 
fare came to an end when you left this 
| house to go with him to Budmouth.”  §! 
continued, half in bitterness: “ I may almost 
| ask, why do you consult me in the matter at 
all? If you had gone and married him with- 
| out saying a word to me, I could hardly have 
| been angry—simply because, poor girl, you 
| can not do a better thing.” 
“Don’t say that and dishearten me.” 
“You are right: I will not.” 
“T do not plead for him, aunt. Human 
| nature is weak, and Iam not a blind woman 
| to insist that he is perfect. I did think so, 
| but I don’t now. But I know my course, 
and you know that I know it. I hope for 
| the best.” 
“And so do I, and we will both continu 

to,” said Mrs. Yeobright, rising and kissing 
|her. “Then the wedding, if it comes off, 
| will be on the morning of the very day that 
Clym comes home ?” 

“Yes. I decided that it ought to be over 
| before he came. After that you can look 
him in the face, and so canI. Our conceal- 
| ments will matter nothing.” 

Mrs. Yeobright moved her head in thought- 
| ful assent, and presently said, “ Do you wish 
|me to give youaway? Iam willing to un- 


| 
| 


| too. 


It is all in your 


| 
} 
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dertake that, you know, 


if you wish, as I} 
was last time. After once forbidding the | 
hanns, I think I can do no less.” 

“J don’t think I will ask you to come,” 

d Thomasin, reluctantly, but with decis- 

“Tt would be unpleasant, I am almost 
ure Better let there be only strangers | 
sent, and none of my relations at all. I 

d rather have it so. I do not wish to 

y any thing which may touch your credit, | 

and I feel that I should be uncomfortable if 

1 were there, after what has passed. I 
im only your niece, and there is no neces- 

y why vou should concern yourself more 
pvout me.” 

“Well, he has beaten us,” her aunt said. 
It really seems as if he had been playing 
vith you in this way in revenge for my hum- 

ng him as I did by standing up against | 

n at first.” 

“Oh no, aunt,” murmured Thomasin. 
They said no more on the subject then. 


Diggory Venn’s knock came soon after; | 
and Mrs. Yeobright, on returning from her | 
interview with him in the porch, carelessly 
observed, ‘Another lover has come to ask 
for you.” 

“No?” 

“Yes; that young man Venn.” 

“Asks to pay his addresses to me ?” 

“Yes; and I told him he was too late.” 

Thomasin looked silently into the candle 
“ Poor Diggory!” she said; and then 
aroused herself to other things. 

The next day was passed in mere me- 
chanical deeds of preparation, both the wom- 
en being anxious to immerse themselves in 
these to escape the emotional aspect of the 
situation. Some wearing apparel and other 
articles were collected anew for Thomasin, 
remarks on domestic details were made, and | 
her position as Wildeve’s wife, when touch- 
ed upon at all, was alluded to rather by im- | 
plication than directly. 

[he appointed morning came. The ar- | 
rangement with Wildeve was that he should 
meet her at the church, to guard against any | 
unpleasant euriosity which might have af- | 
fected them had they been seen walking off | 
together in the usual country way. | 


flame. 


Aunt and niece stood together in the bed- 
room where the bride was dressing. The 
sun, where it could catch it, made a mirror | 
of Thomasin’s hair, which she always wore 
braided. It was braided according to a ca-| 
lendrie system ; the more important the day, | 
the more numerous the strands in the braid. | 
On ordinary working days she braided it in 
threes; on ordinary Sundays in fours; at 
May-polings, gypsyings, and the like, she | 
braided it in fives. Years ago she had said | 
that when she married she would braid it in | 
sevens. It was braided in sevens to-day. | 

“T have been thinking that I will wear | 
my blue silk, after all,” she said. “It és my | 
wedding day, even though there may be | 


| somewhat otherwise. 


something sad about the time. I mean,” she 
added, anxious to correct any wrong impres- 


| sion, “ not sad in itself, but in its having had 


great disappointment and trouble before it.” 
Mrs. Yeobright breathed in a way which 


|might have been called a sigh, had she not 


resolutely determined that it should sound 
“T almost wish Clym 
had been at home,” she said. “Of course 
you chose the time because of his absence.” 
“Partly. Ihave felt that I acted unfair- 
ly to him in not telling him all; but as it 
was done not to grieve him, I thought I 
would carry out the plan to its end, and tell 
the whole story when the sky was clear.” 
“You are a practical little woman,” said 
Mrs. Yeobright, smiling. “1 wish you and 
he—no, I don’t wish any thing. There! it 
is nine o’clock,” she interrupted, hearing a 


| whizz and a dinging down stairs. 


“T told Damon I would leave at nine,” 


| said Thomasin, hastening out of the room. 


Her aunt followed. When Thomasin was 
going down the little walk from the door to 
the wicket gate, Mrs. Yeobright looked re- 
luetantly at her and said, “It is a shame to 


| let you go alone.” 


“Tt is necessary,” said Thomasin. 


“At any rate,” added her aunt, with 


| forced cheerfulness, “ I shall call upon you 
| this afternoon, and bring the cake with me. 


If Clym has returned by that time, he will 
perhaps come too. I to show Mr. 
Wildeve that I bear him no ill-will. Let 
the past be forgotten. Well, God bless you! 
There! I don’t believe in old superstitions, 
but Tl do it.” 


wish 


She threw a slipper at the 


| retreating figure of the girl, who turned, 


smiled, and went on again. 

A few steps further, and she looked back. 
“Did you call me, aunt?” she tremulously 
inquired. “ Good-by.” 

Moved by an uncontrollable feeling as she 


| looked upon Mrs. Yeobright’s worn, wet face, 


she ran back, when her aunt came forward, 
and they met again. “Oh, Tamsie,” said 
the elder, weeping, “I don’t like to let you 
go!” 

‘I—I am—” Thomasin began, giving way 
likewise. But, quelling her grief, she said 
“Good-by” again, and went on. 

And then Mrs. Yeobright saw a little fig- 
ure wending its way between the scratching 
furze bushes, and diminishing far up the 
valley—a pale blue spot in a vast field of 
neutral brown—solitary and undefended 
except by the power of her own hope. 

But the worst feature in the case was one 
which did not appear in the landscape; it 
was the man. 

The hour chosen for the ceremony by 
Thomasin and Wildeve had been so timed 
as to enable her to escape the awkwardness 
of meeting her cousin Clym, who was re- 
turning the same morning. To own to the 
partial truth of what he had heard in his 
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absence would be distressing as long asthe| “It wouldn’t have been bothering u a 
humiliating position resulting to herself and | Mother, you did wrong.” “anne 
her aunt from the event was unimproved. It “T thought it might disturb you in your 
was only after a second and successful jour- | business, and that you might throw up vo ur 
ney to the altar that she could lift up her | situation, or injure your prospects in so) 
head and prove the failure of the first at-| way because of it, so I said nothing. « 


Mf 
tempt a pure accident. 


course, if they had married at that time 

She had not been gone from Blooms End | a proper manner, I should have told you 

more than half an hour when Yeobright | once.” : 

came up the road from the other direction 

and entered the house. | are sitting here !” 
“T had an early breakfast,” he said to his << Ves: 


“Tamsin actually being married while we 
Unless some accident happens 
mother, after greeting her. “Now I could} again as it did the first time. It may, ¢ yn- 
eat a little more.” sidering he’s the same man.” 

They sat down to the repeated meal, and “Yes; and I believe it will. Was it right 
he went on, in a low, anxious voice, appar- | to let her go? Suppose Wildeve is really a 
ently imagining that Thomasin had not yet | bad fellow ?” 
come down stairs. | “Then he won’t come, and she'll come 

“What's this I have heard about Thomasin | home again.” 
and Mr. Wildeve ?” | 

“Tt is true in many points,” said Mrs. | 
Yeobright, quietly ; ‘ but it is all right now, | swered, with an impatient look of sorrow, 
I hope.” She looked at the clock. |‘** You don’t know how bad it has been here 

“True ?” with us all these weeks, Clym. You don’t 

“Thomasin is gone to him to-day.” know what a mortification any thing of that 

Clym pushed away his breakfast. “Then | sort is to a woman. You don’t know tli 
there is a scandal of some sort, and that’s | sleepless nights we’ve had in this house, and 
what was the matter with Thomasin. 
it this that made her ill?” 


“You should have looked more into it.” 
“Tt is useless to say that,” his mother an- 


Was | the almost bitter words that have passed 
| between us since that fifth of November. | 
“Yes. Not a scandal: a misfortune. I| hope never to pass six such weeks again 
will tell you all about it,Clym. You must | Tamsin has not gone outside the door, and 
not be angry, but you must listen, and you’ll | I have been ashamed to look any body 
find that what we have done has been done | the face; and now you blame me for letting 
for the best.” | her do the only thing that can be done to 

She then told him the circumstances. All| set that trouble straight.” 
that he had known of the affair before he “No,” he said, slowly. “Upon the whole 
returned from Paris was that there had ex-|I don’t blame you. But just consider how 
isted an attachment between Thomasin and | sudden it seems to me. Here was I, know 
Wildeve, which his mother had at first dis- ing nothing; and then I am told all at once 
countenanced, but had since, owing to the | that Tamsie is gone to be married. Well, I 
arguments of Thomasin, looked upon in a| suppose there was nothing better todo. Do 
little more favorable light. When she there- | you know, mother,” he continued, after a 
fore proceeded to explain all, he was greatly | moment or two, looking suddenly interested 
surprised and troubled. | in his own past history, “I once thought of 

“And she determined that the wedding | Tamsin as a sweetheart. Yes, I did. How 
should be over before you came home,” said | odd boys are! And when I came home and 
Mrs. Yeobright, “that there might be no | saw her this time she seemed so much more 
chance of her meeting you after you had | affectionate than usual, that I was quite re- 
heard the news, and so having a very pain- | minded of those days, particularly on the 
ful time of it. That’s why she has gone to} night of the party, when she was unwell. 
him; they have arranged to be married this | We had the party just the same; was not 
morning.” | that rather cruel to her?” 

“But I can’t understand it,” said Yeo. | “Tt made no difference. I had arranged 
bright, rising. “’Tis so unlike her. I can | to give one, and it was not worth while to 
see why you did not write to me after that |make more gloom than necessary. To be 
unfortunate return home, but why didn’t | gin by shutting ourselves up and telling you 
you let me know when the wedding was go- | of Tamsin’s misfortunes would have been a 
ing to be for the first time ?” poor sort of welcome.” 

“Well, I felt vexed with her just then. Clym remained thinking. “TI almost wish 
She seemed to me to be very obstinate; and | you had not had that party,” he said; “and 
when I found that you were nothing in her | for other reasons. But I will tell you in a 
mind, I vowed that she should be nothing in | day or two. We must think of Tamsin now.” 
yours. I felt that she was only my niece | They lapsed into silence. “I'll tell you 
after all; I told her she might marry, but | what,’ said Yeobright again, in a tone 
that I should take no interest in it, and | which showed some slumbering feeling still. 
should not bother you about it either.” [1 don’t think it kind to Tamsin to let, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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per be married like this, and neither of us 
there to keep up her spirits, or care a bit 
bout her. 
any thing to deserve that. 
enough that the wedding should be so hur- 
ried and unceremonious, without our keep- 
from it in addition. Upon my 
soul.’tis almost ashame. I'll go.” 

“It is over by this time,” said his moth- 
with a sigh; “unless they were late, or 


done 


g away 


he 
“Then I shall be soon enough to see them 

come out. I don’t quite like your keeping 

me in ignorance, mother, after all. Really, 

I half hope he has failed to meet her.” 
“And rnined her character.” 


“Nonsense! that wouldn't 


ruin Thom- 
asin.” 

He took up his hat and hastily left the 
Mrs. Yeobright looked rather un- 
happy, and sat still, deep in thought. 


she was not long left alone. 


house. 


A few minutes 
later Clym came back again, and in his com- 
pany came Diggory Venn. 

“7 find there isn’t time for me 
there,” said Clym. 

“Ts married?” Mrs. Yeobright in- 
quired, turning to the reddleman a face in 
which a strange strife of wishes, for and 
against, Was apparent. 

Venn bowed. 

= How 
Clym. 

“ And he didn’t disappoint her this time ?” 
said Mrs. Yeobright. 

“He did not. 
on her name. 


to 


get 


she 


“She is, ma’am.” 


strange it sounds!’ murmured 


And there is now no slight 

I was hastening ath’art to 
tell you at once, as I saw you were not 
there.” 

“How came you to be there? how did 
you know of it?” she asked. 

“T have been in that neighborhood for 
some time, and I saw them go in,” said the 
reddleman. 
punctual as the clock. I didn’t expect it of 
him.” He did not add, as he might have 


added, that how he to that 


came be in 


neighborhood was not by accident; that | 


since Wildeve’s resumption of his right to 
Thomasin, Venn, with the thoronghness 
which was part of his character, had deter- 
mined to see the end of the episode, and 
had accordingly kept strict watch upon his 
rival for that purpose. 

“Who was there ?” said Mrs. Yeobright. 

“Nobody hardly. I stood right out of 
the way, and she did not see me.” The red- 
dleman spoke huskily and looked into the 
garden. 

“Who gave her away? 

“Miss Vye.” 

“How very remarkable! Miss Vye. 
is to be considered an honor, I suppose.” 

“Who's Miss Vye?” said Clym 

“Captain Drew’s granddaughter, of Mist- 
over Knap.” 


It 


She hasn’t disgraced herself, or | 
It is bad } 


But | 


“Wildeve came up to the door, | 
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| 
} 


| 


“A proud girl from Budmouth,” said Mrs. 
Yeobright. “One not much to my liking.” 

The reddleman kept to himself his ac- 
quaintance with that fair personage, and 
that Eustacia there he 
| went to fetch her, in accordance with a 
| promise he had previously given, as soon as 
he learned that the ceremony was to take 
| place. He merely said, in continuation of 
| the story: 

“I was sitting on the church-yard wall 
when they came up, one from one way, the 
other from the other; and Miss Vye was 

| walking thereabouts, looking at the head- 


| stones. 


| also was because 


As soon as they had gone in I went 
lto the door, feeling I should like to see it, 
as I knew her so well. I pulled off my boots 
because they were so noisy, and went up 
into the gallery. I saw then that the par- 
son and clerk were already there.” 

“How came Miss Vye to have any thing 
to do with it, if she was only on a walk 
| that way ?” 


| “Because there was nobody else. She 
had gone into the chureh just before me, 
|not into the gallery. The parson looked 
| round before beginning, and as she was the 
only one near he beckoned to her, and she 
| went up to the rails. After that, when it 
}came to signing the book, she pushed up 
her veil, and signed; and Tamsin seemed to 
thank her for her kindness.” The reddle- 
man told the tale thoughtfully, for there 
lingered upon his vision the changing color 
of Wildeve, when Eustacia lifted the thick 
veil which had concealed her from recogni- 
tion, and looked calmly into his face. “And 
then,” said Diggory, sadly, “I came away, 
for her history as Tamsin Yeobright 
over.” 

‘I offered to go,’ said Mrs. Yeobright, 
regretfully; “but she said it was not nec- 
essary.” 

“Well, it is no matter,” said the reddle- 
man. 


was 


“The thing is done at last as it was 
| meant to be at first, and God send her hap- 
piness. Now [ll wish you good-morning.” 
He placed his cap on his head and went 
out. 
| From that instant of leaving Mrs. Yeo- 
| bright’s door the reddleman was seen no 
| more in or about Egdon Heath for a space 
of many months. He, vanished entirely. 
|The nook among the brambles where his 
van had been standing was as vacant as 
ever the next morning, and seareely a sign 
| remained to show that he had been there, 
| excepting a few straws, and a little redness 
|on the turf, which was washed away by the 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| next storm of rain. 

The report which Diggory had brought 
of the wedding, correct as far as it went, 
| was deficient in one significant particular, 
| which had escaped him through his being 
| at some distance back in the church. When 
Thomasin was tremblingly engaged in sign- 
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ing her name, Wildeve had flung toward 
Eustacia a glance which said, plainly, “I 
have punished you now.” 


She had replied, | and, snatching an arrow from her 
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Prese wily the enemy is seen and the ficht 
begins; then the enemy flies, is overt 


ane! 


lover's 


in a low tone, and he little thought how | quiver, she fires it through the heart of tho 


truly, “ You mistake; it gives me sincerest 
pleasure to see her your wife to-day.” 


imaginary foe, and while he lies bleedin 


| at her feet she imitates the removing of thy 


4 pce ___ | scalp; and placing it in triumph at her belt. 


THE POETRY OF INDIANS. 
See Indians have no books, and their 


history is wholly oral. The tales and | gible, and through it the warrior learns 


traditions handed down from father to son 


| the dance is ended. All this is done with 


th- 


jout uttering a word, yet every motion oj 


that wild savage fantasia is clearly int 


will of his mistress in language more pow 


are the only connecting link between the | erful and exciting than mere words. 


present and the past. It is the songs, cere- | 
monies, and poetry of the Indians that form 
their principal history. The difficulty of 
rendering 
every one, when it is remembered that the 
Indian has no grammar or well-defined 
sounds in his language. Motion of the 
hands and gutturals constitute much of his | 
tongue, and these, of course, are not easily 
detined on paper. There is, however, some- 
thing to be gleaned in the field of Indian | 
poetry, though the task is so difficult that | 
one may well undertake it with feelings of 
hesitation, for never was a subject more in- | 
tricate, 
The clouds, the sun, moon, stars, storms, | 
the lightnings, the voice of the thunder 
these are the fruitful themes that fill the 
savage soul with song, and from which he | 
draws symbols in his chants and stories. 
War, love, and the chase burst from his 
lips in weird music, but it is impossible to | 
reduce to metre and connect the flashes of | 
his genius. His monosyllables, his eye, the | 
nod of his head and waving of hands ~all | 
these are potential in his song, and mean | 
more than mere words. Viewed in this} 
light, the winds have voices, the leaves of 
the trees utter a language, and even the 
earth is animated with a erowd of unseen | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


but beautiful spirits. Henee many of the 
Indian songs are accompanied with intan- 
gible music that can neither be caught nor 
written.* No two languages could be more 
dissimilar than Indian and English, and it | 
is only the meanest kind of Indian poetry 
that can be caught and set to words of our | 
tongue. 

The Indian girl dancing before her war- 
rior utters not a word, yet she clearly eon-| 
veys the meaning of her dance.t Would | 
she have him go to the chase, she skips 
like a deer, pointing with outstretched 
hands to the imagined flying game, and | 
finally, after circling and heading him, 
launches the fatal spear that is to slay 


these songs will be apparent to| ception. How shall we translate such 


| tion to the flight of birds,” 


So it is of Indian song; the motion forms 
the poetry, and the words are but the dull 
filling up of a mystical and beautiful con- 


language? It is impossible, and we can at 
best only gather the chaff, leaving the gold- 
en grain to be imagined—to be heard like 
the sighing of winds, the whispering of 


|leaves, but never to be reduced to the 


dull theory of created matter and material 
form. 

In time of war Indians pay great atten- 
and hence fre- 
quent allusions are made to them in their 


| battle songs. If the bird is carnivorous, and 


flies toward the enemy, it indicates that the 


| party will be victorious from which it flies, 


and that the bird has gone to pick the bones 
of the foes they are to slay in battle. It is 


| thus the Sioux sing when they see the flight 
| of eagles toward their enemies : 


The eagles scream on high, 
They whet their forked beaks: 
Raise, raise the battle cry, 
Tis fame our r leader seeks. 


| Or if it is desired to arouse their young men 


| to deeds of noble daring, they ery: 


The birds of the brave take flight round the sky, 
They cross the enemy’s line: 

Full happy am I that my body shall lie 
Where brave men love to die. 


Jah-bam-wa-zehig-equa, the Indian poet, 
wrote a song on “The Frog in Spring,” 


| which, if it could be rendered into good 


English, would undoubtedly equal some of 


| Tom Hood’s or Edgar A. Poe’s best produc- 


tions. In blank verse it runs thus: 


See how the white spirit presses us— 
Presses us—presses us, heavy and long— 
Presse s down to the frost-bitten earth. 

Alas! you are heavy, ye spirits so white; 
‘Alas! you are cold, you are cold, you are cold. 
Ah! cease, shining spirits that fell from the skies— 
Ah! cease so to crush us and keep us in dread. 
Ah! when will ye vanish, and spring-time return? 


This song, by a slight transposition of the 
| original language, may also be rendered into 


him.t Would she have him go to war, with metre, and made to read as follows: 


slow and measured step the preparations 

are made, arrows headed, placed in the 

quiver, and she briskly marches away.$ 
* Schoolcraft’s Book of Indians. 
t Catlin among the Savages, 


s 


§ Father De Smet on Indian ceremonies. 


t Belden’s Letters. 


| Robed in his mantle of snow from the sky, 
See how the white spirit presses our breath ; 
Heavily, coldly, the masses they lie; 
Sighing and panting, we struggle for breath. 


* Old Indian Traditions, by Schoolcraft. 
t Belden’s Life with the Sioux Indians. 





ee a 


reat Master Monedo* wondrously made, 
to be pressing the sons of his care, 
to the blue heights from whence ye have 
1 


r yea. 
» shall cheerfully, praisingly sing, 

+ Okogis, the heralds of spring, 
announce to the winter-bound ball 
and verdure and gladness to all. 


The Indians believe that birds are 
nt creatures, and can foretell man’s des- 
iy, and they therefore regard their pres- 
ce as indicative of good or evil, and often 


dertake to interpret the messages they 
ng. The Saginaw Indians have a hawk 
int, Which they sing, and which best illus- 


rates this strange conception of the savage | 


ind: 
hawks turn their heads nimbly round, 
turn to look back in their flight; 
its of sun-place have whispered them words, 
y fly with their messages swift; 
look as they fearfully go, 
look to the farthermost end of the 


rag 
earth, 
es glancing bright, and their beaks boding 


irm. 


Chere is a beautiful bird song, in the same 
cuage, written about the faleon—a bird 
which the Saginaws say lives in the open 
with the Great Spirit, and possesses a 
mysterious knowledge of His will. Here 
e wild birds, whom the high gods have made, 

ed with power of wondrous kind, 


shy and disma 
1 the heavens ye are leaving 


chind 2? 


n ye so fearfully, 
} 
» with news of a mystical cast, 
iking of enemies crouched in the wood, 
on our people shall burst like a blast, 

ralding ruin, destruction, and blood? 
e ye with messages sent from on high, 
Warning of what the wild heavens shall pour— 
] \ tornadoes, or pestilence nigh, 
ng, starvation, or death on our shore? 
» with words from the Master of Life, 
ring intelligence good in your track 2?— 
Ah, on, ye bright birds with messages rife, 
Why do you turn your heads doubtingly back ? 


The story of Shingebris has often been pub- | 
lished in books, but I do not know that I | 
have ever seen it rendered in verse, and I | 
am sure the poetry gives strongest evidence | 
of the capacity of the Indian mind to form | 
beautiful theories. 

Kabibonocca, the God of Winter, froze up | 
ll the country, and drove the inhabitants | 
to the South; yet one poor man, Shingebris, | 
in defiance of the icy god, remained by the 
side of a lake. Kabibonocca, offended at | 
the fellow’s perverseness, blew his bitterest 
blasts, determined if possible to drive him 
away; but Shingebris, the brave man, de- 
clared he would not go, and continued to 
subsist on fish. 


“Shall he withstand me ?” | 
cried the enraged Ice God; and summoning | 
all his power, he said, “I will go and see this | 
fellow, and freeze him stiff.” 


+ 


So he went to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* Indian god. t Okégis, God of Spring. 
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| the eabin of Shingebris, who, knowing of his 
| coming, had a roaring fire on his hearth, and 
when Winter knocked at his door, he said, 
quite blithely “Come in, Sir.” The god en- 
tered, and did his best to freeze Shingebris, 
but he only poked the fire, and never minded 
him. Finally, Winter, finding unless he made 
off he should be melted, with tears in his 
eyes cried out, “ Egad, I can not stand this! 
Lam roasting!” and began his retreat, when 
Shingebris struck up his song of defiance: 
Windy g 
Ye ire 
Blow you may your coldes 
Shingel 


your plan: 
fellow-man ; 
t b 
ris you can not freeze; 
Sweep the s breeze 

is Still your man. 


Shingse bris 
lif ind ho for 


Heigh for life, 
e as Shingebri 


Who so fre 


od, I know 
mu but my 


reeze 
reeze, 


you can, 


| 
What conception could be more beautiful 
or more typical of the 


bliss! 
9 


Indian in his lodge 
and by the side of his warm fire defying the 
cold blasts of winter? 

Waub Ojeeg, a Chippewa chief, ( omposed 
the following war-song in commemoration 
of his expedition against the Sioux, and to 
encourage his warriors to again go on the 
war-path; 

On that day when our heroes lay low, lay low— 

On that day when our heroes lay k 

I fought by their side, and 
to take on the foe, the foe— 

-ance to take on the foe. 


thought ere I died 
ance 
Just ven; 


the day when our chieftains lay dead, 
On that day when our chieftains lay a 

I fought hand to hand at head of my 
And here on my breast have 1 bled, have 


And here on my breast have I 


lay dead— 
ead, 
the band, 
I bled— 
bled. 


Our chie 
Our chic 


fs shall re 


return no 
shall return no more, 


n , ho more— 
f 

fs 
Nor their brethren of war, who can show scar for scar, 
Like women their fate 


Like women their fate 


hall deplore, deplore— 


shall deplore. 


. 


Five winters in hunting we'll spend, we'll spend— 
Five winters in hunting we'll spend; 

Then our youth, grown to men, we'll to war lead again 
And our days like our fathers’ will end, will end 


’ 


And our days like our fathers’ will end. 


selow I shall give some extracts of Indian 
songs literally translated: 
sNingah peendegay aindahyaig 
(We he heway.— 
I will w 


Indian... 


English ... ilk into some one’s dwelling. 


, (Ningah peendegay aindahyaig 
Indian... < — Pp gay alndanyaig 
(We he weway.— 


English ....1 will walk into somebody's house. 


(Nenemoshain aindahyaig 
<Non dah debik ningah peendigay 
(We he heway.— 


In 


lian. 


My sweetheart is in that house; 


English .. ; ag aia ; 
: UI will walk in in the night. 


(Nenemoshain nondah pebon 
~ Ningah peendigay 
(We he heway.— 


Indian 


{My sweetheart, in the winter 


Unqlish .. < P 

English (I shall walk into your lodge. 
P ({Nondah tibik ningah peendigay 

anon (We he heway.— 


English ....This night I will walk into your lodge. 


The meaning of this in English is at first 
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somewhat obscure, but in the Indian tongue | 
it is very clear. The lover at first indicates | 
that he is in love with some one, or, as he | 
expresses it, “will walk into somebody’s | 
house.” Then he delicately states whose | 
house it will be; and in the third verse, as | 
if ashamed, he Says he will come in the} 
night. In the fourth verse he becomes more | 
bold, and says he will come in winter, and | 
finally he declares he will come that very 

night. This is making love with a venge- | 
ance, and to a white maiden such a sere- | 
nade would be very alarming, but to the 
dusky maid of the forest each note is sweet 


| 
est music and a welcome sound, | 
| 
Wi ha ya dinawido | 

Wi ha ya dinawido 
Ki-awa-we. 

Wi ha ya dinawido 


Wi ha ya dinawido 


Ki-awa-we-yo. 


Kikomas ninga nadin 





Kikomas nungo nadin 


Gosha-we-yo, 


. . . | 
Ozam gosha Kiwawa nishkon E-do | 
| 
} 


This can not be easily rendered into ei- } 
ther English poetry or prose, though it is a } 
very amusing song in the Indian tongue. | 
The substance of it is that a lover no lon- | 
ger loved his mistress, because she w alked | 
with her toes turned in, or, in other words, 
was somewhat reel-footed. He positively 
announces that he is going to hunt up her | 
clothing, and that when he brings it to her | 
she must pack off about her business and 
not bother him. This may be dull enough 
in English, but in Indian it is quite as lively 
as “Shoo, tly, don’t bodder me,” and indeed 
sounds very much like it, the words being 
constantly repeated in the same absurd man- 
ner: 


She walks, she walks, she walks, 
She walks with her toes turned in; 
She walks, she walks, she walks, 
She walks with her toes turned in, etc. 
Repetition is one of the peculiarities of 
Indian song, and we find a fond girl thus 
lamenting her lover: 
Ya-Nindenendon, Ya-Nindenendon 
Ya-Nindenendon, Nitchawiyanin 
Naninoushen-win 
Jibi, Akking-win, Pinossedoog. 


Which may be rendered: 


Alas! T think, 
Alas! I think, 
Alas! I think, 
Oh, how I think of him! 
Of my dear lover 
In the land of dreams. 
Does he hunt or roam ? 
Oh! it sets me thinking 
Of my dear lover 
In the land of dreams, 
Where he is roaming. 
Again: 
Indenaindum makow weyah 
Nindemadum 
Pahbojeaun nebemanbekoning 
Whabi megissun nenemoshain 
Nindenaindum, etc., etc., etc. 
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Which, rendered into literal English, reads 

Ah me! when I think of him, 
My sweetheart! 

As he embarked to return 

He put white wampum round my neck 

And said, I'll soon be back again, 

Shall I go to you, my sweetheart ? 

Shall I go to your native land 2? 

Alas! it is far away, sweetheart— 

Far away is your native land, 

When I look back where we parted, 

Where he stood looking at me, 

On a tree that had fallen by the water 

And my sweetheart gazed at me, 

Alas! how I think of him! 

Alas! how I fret and pine! 

Alas! how I think of him, 

The sweetheart that was mine! 

Or again: 

Nyan nin de naidum 
Nyan nin de naidum 
Nakow e yaun in siaug e u 
Nakow e yaun in siaug e ug 
Nakow e yaun in siaug e 
Nyan inandah man nin 
Nyan inandah man nin. 





Makow e yaun in 
Kaw e go yaum bum 
Nyan, etc., etc. 
Pan oje mid kan we ji win 
Nin je in ain dum 
Nakow e yaum in 
Nyan nin de nain dum 
Makow,” etc., etc. 
Which, in literal language, we read as fo) 
lows: 
Oh dear, thinks I, 
Oh dear, thinks I, 
Of him whom I remember, 
Of him whom I remember. 
Oh dear, when my mind thinks, 
Oh dear, when my mind thinks 
What was said to me 
When I was left behind! 
When he came and put his hands around my neck, 
T'll go with you, my heart replied, 
But my lips were still, 
And now I can only think of him. 
The following is a Chippewa war-song 
Oshawamong undausewang 
Panaissee wug ke bain waiwe dung-ig. 
Todatabe penaisse 
Kedow wea weyun. 
Newabenan neowan 
Newabenan neowan. 
In English: 
From the South they come, 
The birds, the warlike birds, with sounding wings 
I wish I could change myself 
To the body of that swift bird. 
I'd throw my body in the strife— 
I'd throw my body in the strife. 


The warrior speaks to the bird, and says: 
“Nanakawe penessewain” 
(“From time to time I dwell in a bird”). 
The bird replies: 
“‘Kenakoomin nozis” 
(“I answer thee, my son-in-law”). 

The corn-husking season is one of great 
hilarity among the semi-civilized Indians 
and many young people meet together at 
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Or, by a slight transposition of the words 
in the original language, Mr. Goodrich has 


social huskings. On such occasions if a 
young female finds a red ear of corn, it is 


I 
t 


icative that she has a brave sweetheart, 
| she must present it to the warrior she 
likes best. If, however, the ear is crooked, 
r tapering to a point, the whole circle is 
tin a roar, and it is considered the image 
old man thief who enters life with | 
“Wa-ge-min! wa-ge-min !” then | 
uited by all, and the whole merry troop | 
up the corn-song: 
| 
| 


in 


0 
St 
n 


is 


Wa-ge-min wa-ge-min 
Paimosaid 

Wa-ge-min wa-ge-min 
Paimosaid. 

Bakau Kewaizee 

Ka saugizzesse. 

Wa-ge-min wa-ge-min 
Kinabowid 

Wa-ge-min wa-ge-min 
Ninzah nugamood. } 


| 
| 
| 


Which, being liberally rendered, would read: 
Crooked ear, crooked ear, 
Walker at night; 
Stop, little old man, 
And take not to flight. 
Crooked ear, crooked ear, 
Stand up strong; 
Little old crooked man, 
I'll give you a song. 
The Cherokees have a song of friendship, | 
which in their language reads thus: 
Kan-al-li eh ne was to 
Yai ne no wai ai e noo ho 
Ti mai tan na Klai ne was tu 
Yai ne wai E-noo wai hoo. 
You resemble a friend of mine, 
And you look like a friend to me; 
I think that we are brothers kind, 
And brothers we will be. 

There is a beautiful little song in the | 
Chippewa language which is full of pathos | 
and rhyme, and which the little children | 
sing when at play in the evening. A trav- | 
eller thus describes it: “One evening while | 
in the Chippewa village I was attracted by | 
shouts of merriment from childish voices, | 
aud I walked out to the green lawn skirting | 
the edge of the river to get a full view of | 
the players and hear their A group | 
of children were at play gambolling and | 
chasing the fire-flies, millions of which little | 
insects filled the air, making the plain to 
literally sparkle with phosphorescent light. | 
The following are the words which they ad- 
dressed to the insect : 


songs. 


‘*Wau wau tay see! 

Wau wau tay see! 

E-now e shin 

Tashe bwan ne baun e wee 

Bee eghaun-be eghaun-e wee 

Wa wan tay see 

Wa wan tay see 

Was sa koon ain je gun 

Was sa koon ain ja gun.” 

Literally translated, they would read: 

Flitting white fire-fly, 
Waving white fire-bug, 
Give me light to go to bed, 
Give me light to go to sleep. 


nade them read, when rendered 


ranslation : 


in free 


Fire-fly ! fire-fly! bright little thing, 
Light me to bed while my song I sing; 
Give me your light as you fly o’er my he 
That I may merrily go to my bed; 
Give me your light o’er the grass as you creep, 
That I may joytully go to my sleep. 


k 


} 


aC 


Come, little fire-fly, come, little beast, 

Come, and I'll make you to-morrow a feast; 
Come, little candle, that flies as I sing, 

sright little fairy bug, night's little 

Come, and T'll dance as you guide me along 
Come, and I'll pay you, my bug, with a song. 


i 


ong: 


The following is the Twenty-third Psalm, 


| written in both the English and Indian 


(Algonquin) tongue: 


Mar teag nukquenaabikoo 
Shepse nanaauk Monedo 
Nussepsinwahik ashkoshquat 
Nutuk ohtopagod.— 


} 


l 


not want; 


\ ’ 


The Lord is my shepherd, and T'l 
He makes me down to lie; 

In pastures green He leadeth me, 
The quiet waters by. 

Nagun nakketeahog kounoh 

Watomohkinuh wonk 

Nutuss ®unuk ut sampio waay 

Newutch »wesnok.— 

My soul He doth restore again, 
And me to walk doth make 

Within the paths of righteousness, 
E’en for His own name’s sake 


Wutonkauhtamut pomushaon 
Muppouk omnauhkoe 
Woskehettuenk mo nukquel tama 
Newutch kw» wetomah. 


Kuppogkomunk Kutanwohon 
Nish now nenehiquog 
Ka noch» hkah anquabhetti 
Wame nummatwomog.— 
Yea, though I walk in death’s dark vale, 
Yet will I fear none ill, 
For Thou art with me, and Thy rod 
And staff me comfort still. 
Kussussqunum nuppuhkuk 
Weetepummee nashpea 
Wonk woi Monedo n~@ tallamwaitch 
Pomponetuphos hau.— 
My table Thou hast furnished 
In presence of my foes, 
My head Thou dost with oil anoint, 
And my cup overflows. 
oniyeuonk monaneteonk 
Nulasukkonkqunash 
Tohsohke pomatam wekit Monedo 
Michem nuttain pish.— 
Goodness and mercy all my life 
Shall surely follow me, 
And in God’s house for evermore 
My dweiling-place shall be. 
It will be observed that in rendering the 
above example from the sacred writings into 
Indian the figure 8 is used set horizontally. 
There v peculiar sound in the Indian 
tongue that no letter of the English alpha- 
| bet will express, and to express this Eliot 
| first used the figure 8, and his example has 
| been ever since followed. All other savage 
| sounds can be expressed by the letters of 
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the alphabet. Ishall conclude these exam- Howison. “She is an excellent person jn 
ples from Indian poetry by giving a verba- | her place, but Mrs. Cameron herself ki 
tim translation of an Indian hymn that was | next to nothing about her, although 
much in use a few years ago among the | has employed her for nearly six years 
Chippewa Indians: 


| you see, my dear,” said the doyenne. Ay 
her authority perhaps added a sting to ¢} 
general behavior of the maids and matro) 
in this regard. 

Yet Belle Evans was also not without 
terest to the impartial view, the mor 
she carried on a love affair and a flirtation 


Ever let piety and prayer 
Be the rule of our lives, 
The Great Spirit alone, 
Alone let us love. 


All evil living of mankind, 

All, all that’s bad or weak— 

All evil living, as a tainted wind, 
Al 


1, let us all forsake.” at the same time, her engagement 
= John Cameron having lately been brok: 


: —_ and her heart with it, it was understood. 
STOR ‘ . oi : ’ 
IN A STORM, which fragmentary condition of her syst 
FYNHE rain was drizzling out of a damp|she was supposed to be concealing by t] 
heaven as if a cloud were driv ing to- 





disguise of pleasure in Colonel Bates’s socj- 
ety, Colonel Bates being the next friend of 
John Cameron himself. As for Lucia, Miss 
Marvin, and the rest, doubtless some por 
was rolling in white-caps.. Still, there was | tion of the world would have missed them 
no question of laying the boat by when our | had they suddenly dropped out of it. Such 
party from the hills came down and went|as we were, we had passed some pleasant 
aboard with much ado and merry-making. 


ward us and breaking over us; the wind, 
which had risen at daylight, was swelling 
with every succeeding blast; and the river 


days together, for even although Belle, 

Phe Huntress was a river craft that made | every day more distracting, drove Came- 
connection at Desbars, the little port on the | ron to the beginning of despair by her be- 
bay at the river’s mouth, with the sea boat | havior with Colonel Bates—who was Dblind- 
that would take us by a farther voyage to | ly convinced that he only did his friend good 
our journey’s end. Indeed, the Huntress was | service in keeping her from worse mischief 
not much of an affair anyway, and the ac- | and Cameron reduced Belle to the same pass 
commodations were such that we all pre-| by the exasperating indifference with which 
ferred to remain above, even in the rain, be- | he viewed her conduct, yet such sweet sor- 
ing well protected in gossamer rubber, high | row seemed better to them apparently than 
boots, and all the modern improvements. | any common experience of joy, and they did 
We were a gay party, who had been amusing | their best to prolong and accentuate it 
ourselves, as travelling companions do, with | “It is better than a novel; it is as good as a 
reading and fancy-work, flirtation and scan- | play,” said I once to Miss Murray, for, 
dal. Among others we numbered Mrs. How- | spite of Dame Howison, we had somehow 
ison, the doyenne of the party, who gave it | taken to each other, “for here are the act- 
eminent respectability, kept every body up| ors living and real before you,” and I re- 
in his pedigree, and did the diamonds, as} member catching her eye again when she 
Belle Evans said; Belle herself, who did the | smiled despite herself at these side scenes, 
beauty; Mrs. Cameron, her chaperon, and | although somewhat too indignant concern- 
the mother of Lucia and John; Miss Marvin, | ing the shrubs and blossoms with which 

| 
| 





an heiress struggling with idiocy, whose | young Black was loading her just then to 
money was possibly the loadstone of one or | smile at all. 

two youths who hung upon our verge, as| “ You look like Birnam Wood,” Belle had 
Belle said, not of us, yet not against us. Of | cried. 
the girls, Miss Evans was, perhaps, the most | “And feel as if Dunsinane were at the 
beautiful, yet Miss Murray, with her clear, | ends of the earth,” she had answered. 

dark, colorless face, and the great gray | And Sally Marvin, then looking Miss Mur- 
eyes, faultless features, and dark hair, and | ray over from head to foot, talked afterward 
with her manner of proud reserve, stimula- | to Lucia, as she always did on such oppor- 
ted curiosity and interest considerably more. | tunity, with an odd sort of insolent laughter 
Tall, and perhaps too stately, with her si- between the syllables. The color came to 
lence and her haughty ways, she impressed | Miss Murray’s face; but she never noticed 
you as one with a history; yet when I had any thing of the kind, not even thanking 
been with her one day more than usual, | Belle by a glance when the latter resented 
Mrs. Howison begged to assure me that | her affronts. It was not frequently, indeed, 
people often lost caste by associating with j that she was positively affronted, but com- 
the commonplace, and that Miss Murray | monly that she was completely iguored. It 
was only Mrs. Cameron’s companion, en-| seemed to make small odds to her. She re- 
gaged to relieve Lucia from the trouble of | minded you of some one who, being in life, 
reading and playing to her mother. “Not | must get through it, but looked for no pleas- 
one of us at all, my dear, but a few steps| ure in it, scorning the disdain of women, 
above the servants,” said the good Dame | and indifferent to the admiration of men. 











IN A STORM. 


so Belle. Pleasure and she were not | 
para terms. The little creature was | 
some fly sporting in the sun: but let 

beam fade, and she would fall. It did 
+ seem, however, as if ¢ 


ble 
ke 


‘ameron were ab- 


itely necessary to the composition of that 


eam. The distinction between the girls 
iid hardly have been pointed better than 
an adventure that befell them, 
n they were found, in one of our mount- | 

, rambles, in answer to Belle’s agonized | 
nd repeated shrieks, clinging together on 
a scrap of ledge at the foot of a slippery | 
steep, and holding to life by a branch that | 
lone saved them from falling the dreadful 

th of the chasm below, while from a 
ranny of the ledge a snake lifted its head, | 
looking them full in the face. Trembling 
and crying and all unstrung, Belle was help- 
ed out of danger in the midst of her shrieks; | 
but Margaret lingered, as Colonel Bates and 
young Black grasped her wrist from above, 
look down the dark abyss. And | 
although Belle was treated as a compound | 
of heroine and martyr, erying and shivering | 
and laughing by turns as she was the rest | 
of the day, and declaring that she thought 
the face of that snake was the face of the 
Great Enemy himself, yet the other went | 
about her duties quietly and unnoticed as 
before, it being somehow recognized by tacit 
consent that, no matter how the affair had | 
ided, it would have made small difference 
to Miss Murray. 

Colonel Bates now folded her wraps more | 
closely about Belle under the awning of the 
little steamer’s deck, and sat her, 
while Cameron stalked up and down, with | 
his hat slouched round his ears, and his cigar 
smoke surrounding him in a cloud, and Miss 
Murray leaned over the stern, safe and dry 
in her water-proof garments, moodily watch- | 
ing the dark and churning water through 
which the Huntress had labored, or the steep 

ores that, if sunshine clothed them in beau- 
ty, foul weather made only frowning and 
forbidding. | 

We had expected to reach Desbars by 
noon, but, owing to the increasing storm, it 
was long past noon when, the way widen- 
ing into the bay, the town appeared, a dark- | 
er spot on the dark horizon, which, after | 
balancing of pros and cons, it was judged 
unsafe for the little steamer to approach, 
and the Huntress came to anchor out in the | 
bay, shut in by a world of mist and rain 
pitching up and down, with her head to the 
gale, there to remain till the tide turned, 
there being a difference of more than twen- 
ty-five feet in the turning of the tide in} 


is by 


to have one 


beside 


that bay. | 


Of course it was not long before the dis- | 
tress of the party, between hunger and sea- | 
sickness and horror of the night in that little | 
cabin, caused other plans to be considered ; | 


and presently it was announced that those 


| think of such 


| only by 


|ing shape 


| which we 


| mother compelled her, 
| She 


| night and drowned herself, they think. 


| wrecks, and there’s many 
| ugly 


| all we 
| tain had Mrs. Howison on one 
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who would were to be taken ashore in boats, 
where a dwelling could receive them till 
conveyances to town were found. To be 
sure, neither Miss Marvin nor Lucia could 
a thing slung ove1 
the rail into the sliding 
down the of , and they seream- 
ed, and shut their eyes, and were slung 
as for Belle 
care what became 
whether Colonel Bates or John Cameron 
held her; two of the dowagers made the 
plunge with the equipoise due their weight; 
Miss Murray and I slid to our seats helped 
an old sailor; the rest remained on 
and presently the Huntress was only 
a blot in the mist, and a dark line was tak- 
and rising while the 
rain was slapping round us in wet sheets. 
As the beached, we saw long 
fields of brown slippery sea-weed, through 
were to wade to the old Sea House 

a strange mansion built of the 
stone of the beach, looking half a prison 
and half a mad-house, falling to decay, as 
well as it could be seen through the storm. 

“And so it is,” said the captain, who had 
gone ashore with us, and supported me. 

‘The master of the house is a strange 
| ure, speaking to few but his servants—mad, 
maybe, or has been mad. He married a girl, 
they say, who had another lover, but whose 
under bad threats. 
him till he came with the 
She escaped from the house that 
And 
the man came down here, bought this place, 
and perishes with remorse, they say. But 


as being 
boats that 
a billow 


came 
side 
over; 
did not 
and never 


Was so seasick she 


of her, 


, She 


knew 


board ; 
before u 


S, 


boats were 


broken 


creat- 


never 
parson. 


Saw 


| his house is always open on the side of the 


sea,” said the captain, jerking out the sen- 


| tences of his deep bass with the rain in his 


teeth. ‘He and his men tend out on all the 
of them on this 
thinks death by 


There he 


bit of water. He 
drowning is pretty bad, I 
comes now.” 

The rain was driving like fine 
horizontally in our faces, and the 
could make way 


guess. 


needles 
wind was 
The cap- 
side and me 
on the other; Miss Murray was close behind, 
and the struggling followed with 
shrieks and laughs that the wind blew down 


against. 


groups 


their throats, Belle every now and again sit- 


ting down on the wet sea-weed, telling every 


,| body to go on and let her die there, but pres- 
| ently making up her mind to face the storm 


again; and we had another long field of the 
ankle-deep sea-weed to cross. 
“Yes, there he comes,” cried the 
How are you, Mr. Bassett? Any shelter for 
these wave-worn mariners at Sea House? We 
are not wrecked, but gone before, you see.” 

And to make matters worse, at the mo- 
ment, as if nature at last gave way, Miss 
Murray fell over and fainted. 


captain. 
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Mr. Bassett, however, had caught her, the | herself a servant, or that she did it so proud- 
others too tired from their tussle with the | ly. But after the glance he only bowed. 
storm to be of service; but he lifted her “ Nevertheless, the room is at her disposal,” 
and earried her across his shoulder as though | he said, opening the doors which led to + 
she had been a child, turning and leading | and presently leaving us together. 


I went into the room, of course, and Joo) 


the way up to his gates. He was a power- | 
ful fellow in every inch of his stature—aj}ed about me, for my cloak had not heey 
dark, ungainly, black-bearded Boanerges, I} thoroughly protecting, and the big fire }laz. 
thought, in the glance I had before the com- | ing on the hearth there attracted me. Tyo 
pelling tempest bowed my head again, and rest of the party were drying themselyes 
felt in the deep rolling tones with which he | otherwhere. Mrs. Cameron fell into a doz 
ordered his men to march before and break and then Miss Murray came and stood oy 
the force of the gale from those directly be- | the hearth beside me. It was a large roo) 
hind them. But he bowed his head to no| which evidently had been made more co). 
blast, and seemed a tower of strength be-|fortable than the rest of the house for Mr 
fore us there. Nor did he look over his | Bassett himself. A dark rug nearly covered 
shoulder when, just at the gate, Mrs. Cam-|it, thick curtains inclosed the windows, 
eron’s cry rang out as she slipped and fell,|some old prints a1d portraits, probably 
and obliged her son to emulate Mr. Bassett’s | bought with the house, I fancied, hung 
example. But in the shadow of the porch upon the wall; there was a huge jar oft 
Mr. Bassett turned, the rain-drops sparkling | flowers, there were books and papers, and 
on his beard and on his thick black eye- | general paraphernalia. “It is his own room: 
lashes, lifting his hat from the low brow, | look,” said I. 
white, I saw, under the ebon masses of hair, “ Oh, how shall-——_I—ob, don’t you see 
certainly his whole strange face strangely | began Miss Murray; but just then Belk 
transfigured. “Welcome to Sea House all!” | broke into the room, silencing herself at our 
he said, and passed on, winding his way | hushing. 
through dark passages, where we lost sight} “How is she?” she half whispered. “hh 
of him as we followed the ringing sound of | pain? Poor Mrs.Cameron! Asleep? How 
his steps. He paused in a little cabinet | nice! Lucia takes it easily, doesn’t she? 
and laid his burden on a sofa there, first re- | Oh, Miss Twombly! oh, Miss Murray! This 
moving her wet wraps, and then disappear- | is just the queerest, delightfulest old place 
ing to return with bandages and lotions for | full of romance. If only we could stay het 
Mrs. Cameron’s ankle. When he had made | till Mrs. Cameron were quite well again! 
her comfortable on her improvised bed, in| Just a little sprain. Why couldn’t she 
which task I assisted—by virtue of my | But Belle interrupted herself just there. 
place as the old maid of the party, having “He says we must,” she went on. “But 
been delegated to all the disagreeable du- | then, you know, of course we couldn't. — It’s 
ties—he went over to Miss Murray, who still | a real adventure; and oh! isn’t it delicious? 
lay on the sofa, silent and deathly white. | At any rate we can’t go while the storm 
But at the movement she opened her great | lasts. Get down on your knees, Miss Mur- 
gray eyes, dark from the rings of shadow | ray, and pray that it shall last a week 
now surrounding them, slipped her feet to} Well, then, come and look at the other 
the floor, faltered a second, and then hast- rooms—sliding panels, false doors, every 
ened to Mrs. Cameron’s side, falling on her | thing.” 
knees and clasping her, and breaking into} I followed her out. As I turned gently 
hysterical sobs. | to close the door I saw Miss Murray throw- 
“Why, Miss Murray, Margaret, my poor] ing up her arms with a desperate gesture, 
child, it’s nothing but a sprain!” cried Mrs. | and when I came back she stood leaning on 
Cameron. “My dear, never knew you cared | the mantel, her head bowed, her fallen hair 
for me so!” | hanging over her clasped arms, the picture 
‘I—I don’t!” she exclaimed, rising im-| of dejection. What in the world did it 
petuously. “I—” | mean ? Since it was not concern for Mrs. 
But Mr. Bassett was before her. “I must | Cameron, was it dementia? Had the storm 
forbid any excitement,” he said, in those and the exposure given her a fit of melan- 
deep tones. “I will send a servant to at- | choly? Now I bethought me, had there not 
tend to the patient. Pray consider your-| always been something of insanity in the 
self, madame, my welcome guest till your | way in which she carried her eyes, looking 
cure is complete. This young lady’s room | down ? 
adjoins your own, across the passage—” Meanwhile the house nearly justified 
“T shall stay with my mistress,” said} Belle. One of any imagination might revel 
Miss Murray, suddenly, and without look-|in the half flights, hidden staircases, and 
ing up. felse entrances. It had originally been a 
He stopped and surveyed her, whether | government house, afterward becoming a 
amazed, I wondered, that this haughty and | tavern, and then, as a haunt of smugglers, it 
ungracious young woman acknowledged! had been altered to their purposes; in the 





INAS’ 





next generation it had been refitted with 


some sumptuousness as a family mansion. | 
\lthough threadbare now, the carpets had | 
then been rich and thick, and mantels and 
wainscots had been minutely carved and 
overlaid with a gilding but partially de- 
stroved. What chance had left it in this 
state, as if a plague had fallen on the fam- | 
‘jy and one and all were extinct, we could 
not imagine. 

“Well,” sighed Lucia, “we must make 
the most of this storm. I suppose ma 71] | 
have some of her absurd scruples about | 
staying even over to-night, and she’s bound | 
to v0 to-morrow if she has to be carried, I 
know her. If only the others had all come 
too, and we had our trunks, just think of the 
masquerades and theatricals we could get 

What a house for a runaway match !” | 

“The Black Prince of the Forest, watch- 
ing his chance, steps in behind Theodolinda 
from a withdrawing panel,” cried Belle, | 
“and clapping his shapely hand across her | 
lovely lips, bears off—’ and there I left | 
them to their nonsense. 

I began speaking of these capabilities of 
the house to Miss Murray when I rejoined 
her. “And it doesn’t affect the romance 
for them at ail,” I said, “that all these secret 
passages were only for the handy hiding of 
smuggled brandy kegs and bales of silk.” 

To my consternation she looked up with 
, smothered ery of horror. I felt in the 
midst of an unknown tragedy. ‘And that 
was true, then?” she exclaimed. ‘Con- 
cealed doors, dark galleries—at no moment 
safe? Oh, they were tightening before—the 
But now! but now!” and she paced | 
the floor like a caged animal. 

Certainly this is a mad-woman, and this is 
1 mad-house, I was saying to myself; but I 
learned what her self-control was when, at 
Mrs. Cameron’s awakening moan in the op- | 
posite room, she sprang to her side, quiet as | 
anun; and learned, too, what Miss Murray’s | 
possibilities of beauty were, with that dark 
hair, usually bound so severely away, drop- | 
ping now in rolling tresses about the cheeks 
whereon a crimson stain seemed crushed. | 
An hour afterward, during which we both 
composed our toilet, a servant announced | 
dinner, saying she was to stay with Mrs. | 
Cameron in our absence. “I can’t go. In- 
deed, indeed, I can’t,” whispered Miss Mur- 
ray. “It—it would—” Her 


TOLLS. 


words were | 
cut short by Mr. Bassett himself, who, tap- | kind. 


TORM. 


had, I thought, sent into Desbars, storm or 
no storm, and enlarged his household aecord- 
ing to his needs. Certainly a more princely 
dinner than that is seldom served, although 
with our wet-weather gear we were a mot- 
ley crew, and I could fancy Dame Howison 


| lamenting that she dared not take her dia- 


monds out of the chamois-leather bag round 
her neck, and put them on outside of her 
Scotch tweed. 

Misanthrope was our host? He knew how 
to assume other réles ; with a few light sen- 
tences he had set us all at our ease at onee, 
and he sparkled with jest and_ brilliant 
speech, drawing also from each some fit re- 
turn, till we forgot the raging tempest with- 
out and that were strangers within. 
Nor was he, as he sat at the table after all 
the exertions of the day, almost every mo- 


we 


| ment of the latter part of which had been 


spent in making arrangements for our com- 
fort, the shaggy and unkempt fellow who 
came out us shelter; dark and 
black-browed still he was, but a gentleman 


to give 


| jusqwau bout des ongles, a gentleman with 
| perhaps just a dash of the gypsy. 


As for 
Miss Murray, her color coming and going 
cruelly, she lived through the dinner, play- 


|ing with fork and spoon, but not tasting a 
| morsel. 


As we rose informally from the ta- 
ble, and were passing out, he came to her 
side. “I have something to say to you,” 
said he. But she turned, and caught my 
hand. 

“No, no, you can have nothing to say to 
me,” she gasped, and drew me swiftly away 
with her. 

John Cameron followed us, finding his 


| mother rested and refreshed and beginning 


to fidget, and as Lucia came flitting in, 


| Belle directly added herself to the party. 


“ Did you ever know any thing so queer,” 
cried Lucia, “as his putting Miss Murray at 
the head of the table? And he treats her 
as if she were really—really Oh, beg par- 


| don, Miss Murray ; I didn’t see you.” 


But Miss Murray did not vouchsafe her 


}a glance, moving into the other room, still 


holding my hand, closing the door and bolt- 
ing it. And I confessI trembled. “I shall 
never sleep a wink in this house,” I thought. 
She dropped my hand and walked to the 
fire, where she stood silently a minute, then 
sat down beside it. 

“T must tell you,” she said. 
You can help me. 


“You are 


| 


I must get away 
from these people. I must 
But I have 
went along as if to avoid a scene. It was,|no friends—no money; and now he has 
perhaps, to every body’s amazement that he | found me, he will be always finding me. 
led her to the head of the table, and sat her | Wait!” she said, holding her throat as if the 
in the place opposite his own. Butit really | words choked her. “You don’t know, you 
made no difference where any body sat, ex- | would never dream, but—but—I must tell 
cept for the right and lect of the host, as|you. Yes. Six years ago I was married. 
there was no carving to be done, and the} Ah! don’t look so! We were in trouble 
servants handed every thing. Mr. Bassett | there had been defalcation. To hide it, my 


from here now 


ping on the door, entered, took Miss Mur- 
ray’s hand and placed it on his arm, and she | go where I can not be traced. 
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mother’s plan was to marry me to the per-| out of the window. 
son whom my step-father had defrauded. | 


from the South-sea Isl- 
Think of it! 
such a man 


He was a person 
ands. 
Oh, I rebelled, 
I cried, I implored. Evy- 
ery day it was held up before me that I 
would be the cause of my mother’s disgrace, 
of the disgrace of her children, of her hus- 
band’s threatened suicide, of their ruin and 
beggary and broken hearts. They did not 
hear me. 
ters. 


to sell me! 
you may be sure; 


They would not let me see him, lest 
he should learn my unwillingness. I had 
reason to be unwilling. Oh, what 
use ?” 
the window, where the rain and sleet beat 
so furiously. ‘“ What is the use? 
my heart would not beat so! If it would 
cease beating altogether! 
I—I had a lover. 
him. 
fireside. ‘ They knew nothing of it at home 
for we met accidentally in a wood, and love 


seemed like a spark struck by mere contact, | 


for I loved him from that moment. Iloved 
him!” she cried again, as she saw my amazed 


it. ITloved him.” 
the blaze. 
the matter,” she said, hurriedly. ‘“ My step- 
father (he had always been kind to me; I 


had known no other) stood before me, the | 


color of death; my mother hung on my neck, 
sobbing her soul out, the little children hud- 


ble. And I—oh, fool! 


colder, like a corpse. 


I grew colder and 
It seemed to me that 
neither did I breathe nor my heart beat. 
by their misery? I cried out to bring him 
quickly before I repented. I never looked 
up when, a half hour afterward, he came in. 
I never spoke during the swift marriage, 
nor did he, for there were no words to re- 
peat; we only bowed our heads in reply to 
the minister’s questions and to receive his 
blessing. Blessing! Blessing! I could not 
see, not even the glitter of the ring; the 
lights were swimming before me; in a stu- 


por, all I could think of was that I could | 


not breathe either. Before the last word 
was well uttered I fell insensible. Oh, if I 
had never waked!” she cried, wringing her 
hands. ‘ When I came to myself,” she went 
on, after a moment, “the room was but dim- 
ly lighted; a physician at the door was say- 
ing something about congestion of the brain. 
My mother followed him out. It rushed 
over me, all that I had done, the bondage 
of my life, the desolation of my lover—oh, 
terribly! As my mother closed the door 
behind her, I sprang from the lounge, and 
caught up such of my clothes as had been 
removed, and in a fever strength dashed 


|drown myself. 


They carried on the affair by let- | 
is the } 
she cried, starting up and going to | 
Yet—if | 
Miss Twombly, | 


I will not say much about | 
I can’t,” she said, coming back to the | 








I made for the river: 
but when I saw its dark torrent I grew fy 


|of anger toward those who had driven yy. 
Just think of it—to | 


there. I seemed to hate them too much to 
But I dropped my shaw} 
there, to hurt, to mislead them all, 0 

well, well, no matter about the rest. ] 
found work at last, found this place after. 


ward with Mrs. Cameron; except for sea. 


|.sons of suffering, have been in the m 


peace. And now—now—do you ni 
stand? I am the wife of a man whon 
have never seen; but this man—this ot] 
—he will never iet me go again. He 

“Miss Murray! 

“Oh, I mean 
lover!” 

Just then at the door on the other sid 
of the room came the imperative tap that I 
already recognized. 


Do you mean 
that Mr. Bassett was my 


I sprang to answer it: 
but as I opened the door, meaning to ma 
excuse, and so refuse entrance, it was gent 


ht 


| pushed out of my grasp, and Mr. Bassett 


came in. He walked directly to Margaret ; 
but she rolled the chair between them, and 


stood leaning on its top, her head thrown 


| back, her color high, the picture of beauti 
look at this breaking down of all her barri- | 
ers. “Yes, yes; I need not be ashamed of | 
She waited, looking into 
“All at once they precipitated | 


ful defiance. His own face was radiant. 
“You are making a last stand,” he said, 
holding out his arms. 

Her eyes fell; she became pallid and trem 
ulous; her voice shook. “I am here.” sly 


| murmured, “ because I can not help it.” 


“ And you think I will take no advantage 
of it?” he cried. ‘ Margaret! when I saw 


| you in the storm, and a thunder-bolt seemed 
dled together in terror at the unknown trou- | 


to have fallen at my feet, and the grave to 


| have given up a ghost, and my heart stood 


still—when I saw you fall out there on the 


| sea-weed, and snatched you in my arms, and 
What would my happiness be when bought | 


had you held against my breast, do you sup- 
pose there was no wild plunging and rock- 
ing of that waking heart, no hot surging of 
my blood, after all those years of terror and 
torture, when you came like the resurrec- 
tion of the dead? Do you suppose I would 
forego the fierce joy of those moments, as I 
walked up to this gate, for all of heaven? 
Do you suppose I will ever let you go 
again ?” 

But as she raised her eyes, full of suffer- 
ing, and her trembling lips grew dry and 
white, he made haste to step toward her, 
and taking her hand to draw her round in 
spite of herself, and seat her in the chair. 
“My poor child,’ he said, “I will not try 
you, I will not trouble you. Listen, Mar- 
garet dear, while I tell you the truth in my 
own way. It is not bad.” He stood lean- 
ing one arm on the shelf, and looking down 
on her, the smile and the radiance still mak- 
ing his face splendid. “ We all have grand- 
fathers,” he said, ina moment ortwo. “Mine 
was a sailor wrecked in the Pacific seas. He 
married a chief’s daughter, a straight-hair- 
ed, straight- featured, dark - faced princess, 
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ytiful as all her Oriental race. He ac-| brought out his patient and wrapped the 
ed ascendency over the simple island- | robes about her. 
they endowed him with vast fields and “I beg your pardon,” said Mrs. Cameron, 
ts. When commerce found the island|then. ‘“ My—” 
scllimg his ramie fibre and the dried “ Why, Miss—Miss What’s-her-name, your 
t of his cocoa-nuts to the French and | companion.” f 
in houses, who extract from it a pre-| “She has become my companion, ma 
; oil. he accumulated immense wealth. | dame,” said Mr. Bassett, with a bow, shut 
: son married the daughter of an Ameri-| ting the coach door. “ Bon voyage.” The 
sea-captain from this region, and ac- | whips cracked, the horses plunged and were 
ulated further wealth. I was their child | off§ As we looked back and saw the hus 
heir, and my wealth is still rolling up. | band and wife standing side by side in the 
is educated in Europe, but these islands | sunshine, those not in the secret were speech- 
remy home. I returned there, and I was | less with amazement at the revelation that 
ul of them, of my noble and innocent | began to break upon them. 
nders, and of my dark strain of chief * Do Lunderstand you that those two peo 
s blood—the blood of Asiatic princes, | ple ” began Colonel Bates. 
It is but a strain; my brow is white as “Are married!” cried Belle. “ Didn't I 
rs. Well, to hasten. Among my business | tell you that this house is as full of roman 
correspondents was one who visited the isl-| tic surprises as the Castle in the Pyrenees ? 
ls, talked to me incidentally of his fam-| Married! And he has settled on her a hun- 
ind afterward, on his return, sent me a| dred thousand cocoa-nut-trees.” 
photograph of his daughter. I owe it toa “ Cocoa-nut-trees!” cried Miss Marvin, 
vein of sentiment, perhaps, that I fell blind- | with her nose in the air. 
ilove with that picture. I wrote tothe} ‘Cocoa-nut-trees. That is a hundred 
father for his daughter’s hand, and offered | thousand great silver dollars a year—almost 
him settlements that were riches to himself | equal to your income, dear. I always knew 


as wellas to her. He bade me come on. I did | she was a princess in disguise. And Iam to 

so, my heart bounding with hope. But when | go down and visit them and marry a South- 

I arrived I found by the dallying that there | sea Island prince myself, if—if—no obsta- 

yas trouble. I penetrated to the cause. I} cle—” 

t then that probably the girl would mar- But by the way that John Cameron im 

y me, but would she ever love me? I de-| prisoned the little hand, I imagined that he 

termined to insure that first. I put myself | had improved his opportunity to make that 

in her way unknown—are you listening, | very If an obstacle. 

Margaret ? It ended as I wished. I believe | ee Pa , 
edid love me. Ishallsee. But then, in| P ee An ere = 
me insanity, I feared, if she found me out, | MUSIC IN NEW YORK THIRTY 

she might have arevulsion ; perhaps I want- | YEARS AGO. 

ed to test her, perhaps I wanted to hear her L 

clad ery of surprise when she learned that Enterpean and first Philharmonic Societies.—The Mes- 

the husband she dreaded was the man she | _ siah at St. Paul’s.—First Opera at the Old Park Thea- 

loved, I pushed the freak one step too far.| tre.—Garcia Troupe.—Malibran.—A Succession of 
Oh, Margaret, Margaret, my darling!” he| S&S 
cried, with trembling words, “do you know | JN order to find the key-note for my own 
do you know now that I am your hus-| musical memories I must revert to those 
band ?” of a friend whose acquaintance with the 
The tears were shaking before my gaze | music of New York carries him away back, 
like an old fool’s, and I could only see him | quite into the ancient history of the art, fat 
bending over her unresisting form, only see | past the medieval period, when my recol- 
the light bursting from her eyes, and her | lections begin. Such authority as his is now 
arms suddenly lifted toward him, when I | rare, for, beginning as a small boy at the 
ran out of the room. | Euterpean in its earliest days, he has heard 

What a world it was that we looked out | every singer and musical artist of impor- 
on next morning!—sunshine vivid as the | tance up to to-day’s symphony concert. 
storm had been violent, azure heavens bend- | From this authority I learn that even be- 
ing to azure seas that rolled in mighty | fore 1820 there were two musical societies 
veasty billows clothed with rainbows, great | in our city—a Philharmonic and a Euter- 
cliffs framing the picture with their dark | pean. They were both formed by the ef- 
red shadows round which the birds were | forts of gentlemen of New York; the Euter- 
whirling. Mrs. Cameron was better, and | pean, particularly, had for its founders and 
coaches were at the door to take us into | members native New Yorkers and Knicker- 

Desbars, where our steamer lay at the wharf | bockers—such men as John Delafield, John 

with the rest of the party. Romaine, R. J. Dodge, Alexander Ming, James 
“Where is your young woman, Mrs. Cam- | M. Quin, John Mackay, ete. The musie which 

eron ?” asked Dame Howison, as Mr. Bassett | they studied and performed was mostly of 
Vou. LVII.—No. 337.—8 
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the old English school: glees and madrigals; 


two, three, and four part songs; 
Handel, Bach, and Weber. 
orche tra, 


choruses of 
There was a smal 


augmented by professionals on 


bt occasions. 
certs of the Euterpean were fol 
a pall 
the 


} 
ais 


and supper. These were 
old City Hotel; 

took place at the long famous 
Shakspeare Tavern 


the meetings 
an Old mansion built 
of Holland brick which stood on the corner 
of Nassau and Fulton until about 
1236, and which was the resort of the men of 
letters, the wits, the artists, the connoisseurs, 


and musicians 


streets 


of the time. 

The concerts at the City Hotel were very 
brilliant affairs, much beloved by the beaux 
and belles of the city, who came to them 
magnificent in blue cloth, gilt buttons, and 
high collars, pufted hair, gigot sleeves, scanty 
skirts, and sandaled slippers. 

The 
rhei 
ter ot 


Philharmonic Society aimed a little 
in artistic status and in the charac- 
its performances, 


h 


Perhaps there was 
airs and dilettante- 
There was probably 
more wealth too, for the society was able to 


a sprinkling of toreign 


ism in its members. 


re for its coneerts, and pay 


Visiting 


well, any 
artists who chanced to be the city. 
It is difticult to find the exact date of the 
demise of this first Philharmonic. Possibly 
it bequeathed a nucleus to the present so- 
clety, The Eu- 
terpean kept its name and something of its 
nature until 1845 or 12846, but there 

then very little of the original charac- 
ter or material remaining; foreign elements 
had invaded it, most of the old members 
had retired, the balls and suppers had lit- 
tle of their old fashion and pleasantness. 


which was formed in 1840. 


re about 


Was 


At its final breaking up there was a hand- 
some surplus of funds divided among the | 
performing members, and a fine library of 


music, which was sold, and thus unfortu- 


pate ly scattered, 
I= 
interests of music in America. 


The year 25 


rio of The Messiah was performed almost en- 


tire in St. Paul’s Church (Fulton Street and | 


Broadway), Mr. Samuel Taylor director and 
org In the winter of 1875 I heard from 
this old, old man (then the oldest living or- 


nist. 


ganist) the story of the great performance: | 


his vast labor in assembling and training 
the uncultivated voices; his great anxiety 
to procure the best singers for the solos; the 


tremendous work of drilling and placing | 
the orchestra on the high staging erected at | 
the side of the organ; the calamity which 


befell the double bass, who toppled from his 
unsteady perch just at the critical moment 
of the beginning, causing the nervous and 
overworked conductor to rave and tear his 
hair. 


The chorus and orchestra which Mr. Tay- | 


lor collected were the rudiments of the Han- 


» Was an eventful one to the | 
The orato- | 
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del and Haydn Society, which led 
vering and crotchety existence (fore 
pun) for many years thereafter. 
This was the 
event; but the same w comn 
also the foreign and more brilliant 
The first Italian 
Park Theatre. 
mother, son 


great domestic 1 


in ye: 
opera fiven 
The G fathe 
and daughter, came to 
York. The bright star of the fan 
Maria Felicia Garcia, afterward M 
De Beriot, better known as the gifte: 
of genius and song, Malibran. Hey 
her beauty, her acting, have never yet } 


was 


irelas, 


rivalled or shadowed by any success 
say those who still remember her may 
lous talents, and keep a niche in their n 
ory sacred to her enchanting grace, }) 
Her ty1 
and crusty father made sale of the ly 
ful young girl to Signor Malibran, a b 
merchant of New York, more than ty 
age. He tyrannized over her in |] 
spent her money, and in after-years 
meanness to pursue her with den 


pression, and her singing. 


ha Lt 
her earnings, although they had separated 
avery brief time after their marriage. It 
was as unseemly a union as that of the old 
frog in the fairy tale with the tiny Maia, 
offspring of the flower and the sunbeam 
The coming of the Garcias to our shot 
was due to the intluence of Dominick Ly: 
a gentleman of New York, a man of lett 
travelled and cultivated, himself a good 
sician and excellent basso. The first opet 
given by the Garcia troupe was The Ba 
of Seville: Garcia senior, Almaviva; his son, 
Figaro; Madame Garcia, Berta; Angrisani 
the Bartolo; Maria Garcia, the Rosina 
lovély, bewitching, driving the gilded youth 
of fifty years ago quite out of their sober 
senses. After the first season of the trou 
at the Park they went to the Bowery Tle 
}atre, then a handsome new house in tle 
| upper and fashionable part of the town. 
Here, in many fine réles, the triumphs of 
Malibran were renewed. 
} was an admirable actor. 


Garcia himselt 
Charles Kean wa 
delighted with his acting in Otello (Rossini’s 
opera). Manuel Garcia, the brother of Mal- 
ibran, and of the younger and still living 
genius Madame Viardot-Garcia, has long 
held a high position as singing-master in 
London, where the tide of popular favor is 
less subject to the ebb and flow of years than 
in our novelty and youth loving country. 

After this brilliant aurora of operatic m 


tip 


Stl 


S 


sic there was a steady succession of arti 
luminaries: the Woods, Miss Poole, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles E. Horn, Clara Fisher, and Char 
lotte Watson.in English opera; the Seguin 
troupe at the Park; Borghese and Pico 
(Signor Rapetti, conductor) at Palmo’s Ital 
| ian Opera-house ; Cinti Damoreau, Castella- 
ni, Tedesco, Bosio, Louisa Pyne, De Begius, 
| Badiali, Salvi, Steffanone, Parodi, Lind, Gris!, 
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i”, Lagrange, Catherine Haye s. Some 
n this order did star after star arise 
hine upon us, bringing New York au- 
es, step by step, through quaint old 
sh operettas, English versions of Ital- 
nd Italian and 
an compositions of Rossini, Bellini, 
li, Spohr, Weber, and Mendelssohn, up 


present high development of taste for 


German operas, pure 


appreciation of Mevyerbeer, Gounod, 
mann, and colossal Richard Wagner, at 
ciant destroyer of ancient opera tra- 

ns, ruthless of the feeble, 
orn-out types of love-lorn tenor and sigh- 
soprano, impossible parent and hetero- 


iconoclast 


ous chorus. 

IT. 

hand [rish.—Clir 
Family.—Vocal 

il Concert. 


ind Philharmonic Societies. 


erts, Scot Hutch- 
its first Glee and 


Soc lety . } 
Conductor of Vo- 


George Loder, 
Thus far I have traced the progress of 
sic in New York for a quarter of a centu- 
up to the time when my personal recol- 
the winter of 1243-44. 
hen a concert was an event, “ professional” 
weh choirs rare, and piano-playing 
most undeveloped art. The resident mu- 
ians were nearly all English or Anglo 
American, but already German talent and | 
nfluence were beginning to share the hon- 
ors and the profits. In that winter Demp- | 
ter, the Irish ballad-singer (perpetrator of 


tions of it begin 


an 


lamentable notes to Tennyson’s “ May 
Jueen”), was giving concerts, as also were 
o Scotch ladies—the 
ie of the “characters” of the city was a 
Scotch barber and wig-maker, Clirehugh, 
versatile and volatile he of 
Seville, who gave his “ valuable assistance” 


Misses Cumming. 


nearly as as 
it these simple entertainments, and sang 
Scots wha ha’e” and “ Tulloch gorum” al- 
ternately with Miss Barbara 
“ Logie Buchan” and Miss 
‘Auld Robin Gray.” The sang 
‘We're ower young to marry yet” as a duet, 
though indeed that announcement must 
have been deemed a poetical license in view 
if Miss Bab’s care-worn face and handsome, 
hazel-eyed Marianne’s mature charms. | 
At this period did the Hutchinson Family | 
sally forth from their old Granite State and | 
overtlow the land with sentimental and fun- | 
ny song and melodious fervor of abolition | 
ays—little sister Abby and her tall band of 
brothers. Are not their image and super- | 
scription lithographed on pages of mamma’s 
or even grandmamma’s much sat upon mu- 
“Excelsior,” and “The Nice | 
Young Man,” and “Clear the Track for | 
Emancipation!” And the irreverent youths | 
of to-day, looking for wherewithal to “raise 
them” at the piano, open the old volumes, 
und seeing the rigid, rectangular figures, 
scoffingly cry out, “ What Guys!” 
sut they had their reign, these New Hamp- 


Cumming’s 
Marianne’s 


sisters 


, 
0 


c - books ? 


THIRTY YEARS AGO. 11é 


Lie 


} 
Si 


iire singing boys and girl, in the “ Apollo 
and the Tabernacle, and in every city and 
to North and West and East, delighting 
many a dead and gone audience, themselves 
nearly : 


Wh, 


ill vanished now into the silent land, 


althou not 


unknown to the 
bill 


This was 


concert 
the 


Society came 


in which the Voc 
It a sort of 
little sister of new Philharmonic, then 
third fourth season, and had the 
same conductor, Mr. George Loder, an Eng- 
lishman, held the baton of the 
Philharmonic and all chief concerts. 


into being. 
the 


was 


in its ol 


who long 


In this small and pleasant Vocal Society 
the best singers of New York were enrolled 
Such artists as Mrs. Edward Loder and her 
sisters, Henry C. Watson, Miss De Luce, tli 
Misses Cumming, Austin Phillips 
of ballad-singers) and his sister, Joseph and 
Stephen C. Masset, ete., ete. 

Some gentlemen who loved and fosters 
music were warmly interested in the Voc 
, particularly Major Fanning ¢ 
Tucker, who, by gifts of music, personal in 
fluence, and constant attendance, aided and 
encouraged it. The room in which we met 
for rehearsal was 


(sweetest 


d 


society 


weekly somewhere neal 
the junction of Houston and ¢ rosby streets 

a large upper room probably near to a 
restaurant, for many odors permeated 
not suggestive of Arabia. Once in e 

the of the shad horn 
was loud in the land, in the very midst of 
our practice of a charming madrigal, Mr. 
Loder dropped his baton, and, with an ex- 
ot disapproval on his 
handsome face, hurried to the door: “ Ex- 
cuse me, ladies and gentlemen, but I can’t 
stand that fried shad,” he said. “ Not shad, 
oysters!” growled a basso profundo; but the 
point was not mooted, and the door being 
closed, our singing went on in peace. 

After much careful drilling and many re- 
hearsals, it was decided that we might haz- 
ard a concert !—a very important affair t 
the little society and to little New York. 
The Washington Hotel then occupied the 


ariy 


spring, when voice 


pression intense 


0 


|site of Stewart’s down-town store, and the 


ball-room of this hotel was chosen as being 
most fit for the début of the Vocal Society. 
It was a square room, very lofty, gay, and 
handsome. 

A solemn rehearsal on the morning before 
the concert left us young and inexperienced 
members with a greater degree of confidence 
than we had yet felt. 
ciently 


Still, we were suffi- 
It 
was so tremendous a thing to sing, even in 
chorus, in public. The hour of eight found 
the members all assembled, the ladies in 
white “ party” dresses, the gentlemen as elab- 
orately if more soberly attired. The room 
was filling. Major Tucker strode on his ab- 
normally long limbs from hall to dressing- 
rooms, encouraging and complimenting the 


nervous when evening came. 
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singers, assiduously receiving and seating | was dead. 


There were few who asked, “VW 
his numerous friends. 


is Henry Meiggs?” Few who did not ky 
At last the signal was given. The so-| him as the man whose history verifies ¢ 
prani and alti filed into their places on the | again the trite saying that truth is stra rey 
platform; tenori and bassi followed. Mr.| than fiction. The great railway contract 
Loder stood at the desk—his baton was|of Chili and Peru, the Monte Christo o; 
lifted—we were singing! America, as people began lately to call |] 
His life was one long story of adventur 


nee 


‘Down in a flowery vale” was the open- 
ing number. The fresh sweet voices, with- | cess, reverse, courage, achievement, « 
generosity and goodness of heart. Thy 
lic first heard of him when the great 
of misfortune which for a time overwhe] 
| him made a “sensation” in San Fran 
In his conduct at that time there had 
the audience. We had a double, a triple | doubt 


out accompaniment, were admirably train- 
ed; the harmony was perfect, the time like 
Fate itself; and, best of all, the pianissimo 
was heavenly, ravishing! 


It was a revelation, an utter surprise, to 


, been mistakes, overhaste to be ric] 


encore. Major Tucker’s kind face was ra-| confidence unworthily bestowed; but thes 
diant. I think he must have wiped away | were all exaggerated and doubled and tr 
a furtive tear or two, so great was his de-| led by the tongue of rnmor. One morn 
light. 


he fled from the city which he had don : 

much to build up and advanee. A hu 

no less pleasing. “The silver swan,” “ Since | cry was raised after him, accusations ; 

first Isaw your face,” “ When smiling mead- | aspersions were heaped on his name; the 

ows,” among other madrigals, and, finest of | long silence fell on it. After a time li g 
all, Wilbye’s “Sweet honey-sucking bees,” | reported to be in Chili in a position of trust 

with its florid counterpoint, its fugue-like | and power. In the frightful calamity 


The other numbers of the concert were 


of 
snatches of imitation, its quaint and deli- | the burning of the cathedral in Sant : 
cate harmonies, made up a rare musical | Henry Meiggs had done heroic deeds; hun- 
treat. | dreds were rescued by him from the tlames 
This pleasant Vocal Society, like most | and the deadly crush. Then we heard it 


pleasant things here below, had but a brief | 


the Peruvian government had granted | 
ife, but in its two or three seasons there 


A GAL 
immense contracts for works of engineering 
was a great deal of fine music done; many | and building of railroads. 


He was rich on 
of the smaller works of German composers, 


more, and paid to the last dollar, they said 
also, although the great oratorios were be- | every debt, and the interest of it 
yond the strength of the society. | best | had left in California. 
of the old madrigals were sung, the dainty ‘Some years ago we saw in Tiffany's a s 
poesy, the pure and exquisite music, com-| perb piece of plate—the offering to Hi 
bined as few poets and composers have been | Meiggs of American 
able to do sinee those old English and Ital- 
ian madrigalists of the sixteenth century. | inspection in South America. Last summe1 
To the few who ean still recall the music | there was published in a contemporary p< 
of the Euterpean and Vocal societies it may | riodical an account of Mr. Meiggs’s publi 
be pardoned if to their ears no glees and | career, illustrated with his portrait and 
madrigals have ever seemed so perfect, no | views of some of the almost incredible feats 
entertainments animated by so bright and | of engineering and construction accomplish- 
social a spirit, inspired by so earnest a love | ed under his direction in his far- oe d 
for music. How fresh the memory of them} Southern country. Then came the 
remains! But to the hearers of to-day the 
mention of these charms seems but the ex- 


» Which he 


gentlemen whom li 
had royally entertained while on a tour of 


of his death, the mourning for his st th 
honors to his memory. 

aggerated estimate which the elder genera- | | It was strange to connect my own remem- 
tion ever places on that which is past. It | brance of Henry Meiggs with these high 
may indeed be so; it may be that only | deeds, this world-wide fame. I saw him 


through the “dim echoing aisles” of mem- | first in a hall in Broadway (the Apollo, I 
ory can musiec and all beautiful things of t think) about 1846, where a large number ot 
life send back to us a thrill so deep, a charm | musicians were rehearsing the chorus of 
so exquisite. |) Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony —* The Hymn 

Ill. | to Joy,” so called in the English translation 


Henry Meiggs, Founderof the Vocal Union, called ‘The | of the 
American Musical Institute.”—The Works given by 
it.—A Musical Excursion.—The first Quartette in | 
California.—Last Letter from Mr. Meiggs. 


“Frende, schoner Gotterfunken, 
Tochter aus Elysium.” 

Whether Mr. Meiggs had aught to do with 
The electric wire was but imitating the | the assembling of this chorus I can not say. 
course of its imperial rel: pape forke d light- | It was composed of many old members of the 
ning, when in last October (1877) it flashed Vocal Society, and of the Handel and H: uydn 
from Lima to London, and ‘ase back to | ete. The great symphony was performed 
New York, the message that Henry Meiggs| by the Philharmonic, Madame Otto, who 
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1 an extremely high soprano voice, tak- 
the part. afterward Mr. 
vgs set about forming the largest choral 
ty yet attempted in New York, and the 
ve hall over Dr. Chapin’s church in Broad- 


solo soon 


Mi 


between Spring and Prince streets,” 
; engaged forthe rehearsals. There some 
dreds of singers (most of them untrained 
unready enough, Heaven knows! 

a week, and there Mr. Meiggs was 


met 
al: 
s sure to be. 
fe went along the rows of soprani and 
tenori and bassi, distributing the mu- 
-exhorting to industry, 
m of the young people. 
ided and aided his 
» dead, known as “ Billy” to the society, 
liked and petted the fresh, sweet-faced | 
As for Mr. Meigg 
ked up to by the whole society; 
iber felt him to be a sympathizing and 
pful friend. The production of fine mu- | 
il works to be 
ugh he was not in the least a musician ; 
+] 


rousing the am- 
He wa 


eldest son, long 


s always 
by 


s, he was loved and | 
each | 


seemed his passion, al 
ry his exertions many fine compositions | 

ere introduced to the publie which othe 
» would have been many years later in 

pearing before a New York audience. 

[he society was soon more carefully or- 
zed under the title of “The American 
isical Institute,” George Loder, conductor, 
» H.C. Timm, U. C. Hill, and others, lead- 
The Broadway Tab- 

» was the salle d A notable 
iilding, indeed, this old Tabernacle 
genious boy might make a fair model of 
t, with a wash-tub for the “hall,” a slanted 


lle concert. 


any 


sh-board for amphitheatre, a few broom 
ndles for the pillars thereof—neverthe 
less, in its lugubrious inclosure many bright 
tars flashed and twinkled. Here did Henri 
Herz give “dollar” concerts (a dollar 

‘maximum price of tickets then)—a pi- 
ist clear, brilliant, exact, convincing de- 


} 


wa 


spairing young musicians that his wonder- 
ful variations could be done perfectly by 
Herz. (This virtuoso was probably the first 
vho reaped the harvest of gold-dust con- 
ert tickets in California.) In the Taber- 
nacle thundered, like a musical Cyclops, Leo- 
pold de Meyer ; there Sivori and Vieuxtemps 
and Ole Bull drew their magic bows; there 

ah, how often!—did Mr. H. C. Timm, ex- 
cellent musician and kind-hearted gentle- 
man, “lead on” to the rostrum, or platform, 
or stage, as it might be variously named in 
its various uses, many and many a budding 
prima donna—not ten nor twenty, but doz- 
ens of the sweet young things—all sure of 
possessing genius and voice, all quite hap- 
py and certain of success if Mr. Timm would 
take them “on.” Where are they now, these 
aspirants for fame? So few, so very few, 
* This was the room in the rear of the old Diissel- 
dorf Gallery. 


| spring, 


high authority, objected: it 
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were ever heard of more, after Mr. Timm took 
them and fate took them “off” that 
Tabernacle stage! Did they keep their sweet 
little voices for the narrow but appreciative 
circle of home? Did they sing their songs 
to the rhythm of the rocking cradle? Let 


us hope so, since they were not meant for 


“on 


Fame’s cold halls. 
The first put rehearsal by Mr. 


Meiges was Haydn's Seasons, a sort of pas- 


work in 
toral oratorio, very long and heavy in parts, 
but 


pieces, and lovely melodies. 


containing fine choruses, concerted 
To this day 
the opening chorus, “Come, gentle spring! 
ethereal back to 
me the aroma of youth, the freshness of the 

How inter- 


esting the music was! how patiently studied 


mildness, come!’ brings 


the joyfulness of life. 
how delightful it was to have the solo sing- 


fill the 


choruses at the grand rehearsals! 


between the 
At the 
first concert how flattered the soprani and 
alti were when the evening papers, the Mir- 
and Post, 
singing and their agreeable 


ers come and blanks 


ror made mention of their good 


appearance! 

Many other compositions were given in 
St. Paul, and Elijah, and 
the Lobgesang ; the oratorios of Mendelssohn, 
then in the height of his fame; Spohr’s Last 
Judament ; lighter 
music of cantata and opera (the music of Ros- 


rapid succession: 


Loewe’s Seven Sleepers ; 
sini’s Cinderella, for example); and, greatest 
ll, Schumann’s just published 
Peri. The proposal to put 
rehearsal g to much 
Mr. Loder was enthusiastic in 
is admiration; other musicians, quite 


novelty of a 
Paradise and the 
this work 
discussion. 
h 


in ive rise 
as 
was so far in 
advance of the time, the harmonies were 
so abstruse, the voice parts so complicated ; 
it 
would never be respectably performed—it 
would be a dead failure. 

However, Mr. Loder had Mr. Meigges’s 
voice in favor of the attempt, and he imme- 
diately began to translate the German text, 
or rather to return it to the original of the 
poem. “Lalla Rookh” familiar 
to me in the days of youth, and it gave me 
great pleasure to help a little in the adap- 
tation of the words. A copy of this adapta- 
tion is before me now, kept all these years 
by Mr. S. Lasar. 

In due time Paradise and the Peri was an- 
at the Tabernacle, 

The rendering of it was credita- 
the 


it had not been done even in Europe ; 


was very 


nounced by the society 
of course. 
ble, and 


was 


reception of the novel music 
than its friends could 
Surely there could not have 
a more incongruous entourage for the 
slowing Eastern music than that murky 
and melancholy old Tavernacle. The cho- 
rus of houris, the exquisite requiem of the 
peris, the impassioned love and dying songs 
of the “deserted youth” and his faithful 
maiden. 


warmer even 
have hoped. 
been 
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The cantata of Félicien David, Le Desert, 
was brought at the Philharmonic by 
Mr. Loder, then it was given as a separate 
entertainment 
ings. The male chorus was drawn from the 
‘Institute.” It was their wont to come to 


the 


out 


for several successive even- 


inl with an air of con- 
scious and florid dignity, deeply sensible 
that upon them rested the care of the high- 

nterests, the maintenance of the true 
majesty of Music—in fact, with the normal 
bearing of the male chorus, 


eveuing dress, and 


as whoso has had 


occasion to observe such will not have failed 
to perceive. 
In the year of the 


land, when generous New York opened her 


hands with help for the starving people, | 


when Stewart freighted a ship with food 
and sent it to them, Mr. Meiggs’s society 
rave a (Handel’s Messiah) 


same merciful object. 


concert for 
and the Tabernacle was but poorly filled. 
Mrs. and Miss Julia Northall 
the soprani soli; a “star” of very modest 
magnitude, ycleped Madame Ablamowitez 
in estimable English lady, despite her for- 
eign 


Loder 


mask of a name), was to have sung 
the contralto songs, but, being in Boston, 


the storm prevented her arrival, and a very 


young and very inexperienced singer was at 


Instant notice required to take the songs, | 


‘O Thou 
spised.” 


that tellest!”’ and * He was de- 
‘his concert was repeated in Newark, with 
greater pecuniary success, the whole society 


going to that remote and rural town. 


1847 made a deep impression on every one 
interested in music. At the Castle Garden 
a great memorial concert was given, and 
an immense crowd thronged the hall. 
ly every musician of New York bore some 
part inthe music. Selections from the dead 


maestro’s works were given and heard with | 
profound attention and solemn, regretful | 


memory of the beautiful character passed 
away. Of all the phases through which 
this curious old building has passed, there 
Ww not 
evenings of 1847—48—the reign of Italian 
opera on the Battery. 
member them with regret; those who came 
from Brooklyn particularly, for they had 
the sail over the river and the walk on the 
then most beautiful Battery Park for an 
The 
opera itself was almost al fresco, for the 
doors were so many and so wide open, with 
the baleonies hanging over the wide shim- 
mering bay, tempting young pairs, more en- 
amored of each other’s soft whispers than 
of the musie, to pace up and down in the 
starlight, while within and Badiali 
and Salvi made misery melodious and hope- 
less love enrapturing. Ah me! it was a 


as 


Many opera-goers re- 


overture to the evening’s pleasure. 


Bosio 


society’s rehearsal, late after the Desert, | 


|} Waited early one summer morning, 


terrible famine in Ive- | 


| hall where a most 
the |} 
It was a wild storm, | 


were | 


Somehow they were gotten through. | 


}inusic, an ambition 


| 
Near- | 


| the gold fever of 1849-50. 
| to California in the early times of this e: 


one so charming as the summer | 
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| dream of youth and love, musie and } 


light, as vanished now, as vain to se¢ 
as the whispers of the beautiful old t 
the sparkle on that moon-lit bay, the 


| of those exquisite voices! 


It was at the close of the first seas 
the “Musical Institute” that Mr. M 
gave the whole society a féte. A stean 
and t 
young people assembled on it for a 
day on the Hudson. Fine music, a bo 
ful and beautifully arranged repast o1 
awning-shaded deck, dancing, promena 
groups gathered for mirthful and mu 
talk, with a dash of sentiment and flirt 
tion surely, filled the hours which fk 
fast away. There was a landing mad 
Poughkeepsie, and a march up the 
stony street, while the band played, into 
unsubstantial and yy 
ilous staging was erected for the singer 
Some selections from the Seasons and other 
favorite works were Whether th 


sung. 


Poughkeepsie musicians were complime 
ing the New Yorkers, or they giving a1 
I ca 


sical greeting to the country -folks, 


| not remember, but it made a pleasant 
}ety in the day’s enjoyment. 
|to sing for the villagers and the count 
people, open-mouthed and wondering. TT! 


It seem 


return to the boat, the sail down the moon- 
lit river, supper, quadrilles, and music went 
deep into the small hours, and it must hay 
been dawn when the excursion ended 
home and sleep. The recollection of thos 


| days bears with it no memory of jealousy « 
|} heart-burnings among the members of th 
The death of Mendelssohn in the year} 


society, no strife for precedence, no envious 
There was a love ot 
to render it worthil 
willing acceptance of the selections appoint 
ed, and a reverence and admiration for su 
perior talent which kept through all ou 
meetings a happy bond of mutual inter 
and good-will. 

The society owed its final dispersion t 
Mr. Meiggs went 


grudge about solos. 


citement, taking with him a quartette otf 
singers well known then in New York 

Mrs. Laura Jones, Miss Maria Leach, Mr. J 
Connor Smith, and, I believe, Mr. Loomis 
tenor of Grace Church. From my friend 
Miss Leach I heard in after-years many a 
story of the adventures of this courageous 
little band in the new El Dorado, when San 
Francisco was a mere germ of a city, with 
rows of canvas tents for houses, sand-lills 
for streets, bowie-knives and blankets to1 
dandies’ dresses. Out among the mines, in 
the slight habitations then possible, un 
bleached cotton cloth had to serve for ceil- 
ings and partitions; and wonderful were tli 
contrivances for concert halls, where the 
miners, tendering little bags of gold-dust 
for tickets, came crowding to hear the sing- 
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from New York, and, listening to the 
os and the sweet for- 
or a moment that in the mad rush for 
they had left and 
hearts, and every dear and precious 
r of life, that not all the 
. could buy back ag 
venture and with 


Meig 


familiar ballads, 


home friends and 


gold in Cali- 
It 
It 


rs began his 


ain. Was 


in 


musical his tune- 
mpany that Henry 
1 the Pacifie shores. 


ere to quote from a letter, which may 


I may be allow- 


conclude this passing notice of his early 
[ received it from him in May, 1977. 

dated Lima, April, 1977. 

You may well have faith in my interest 


e scenes and associations of long ag 
ld days when we all labored together 
of art. It 


iy say that almost th 


cause has never abated, 


Lim 


rs I tind time to write are to those to 


e only private 


Li 


m cling the glamour of the long ago.” 
IV. 
d the Stars which prec 
—Mad Albor 


ime il. 


In September, 1850, Castle Garden opened 
doors to the wonder of the age—Jenn) 
d, the queen of the realm of song. The 
under which she het 
rst appearance proved, perhaps as well as 


e n 


cumstances made 
thing else, the real eminence to which 
had attained as artist and lady. Her- 

led by Barnum, the highest price paid for 
ticket to her concert by a Broadway ad- 
vertiser, she yet suffered no tarnish or de- 
eciation of her fame by such connection. 
merchant of Broadway, Mr. Genin, 
ved wise in his outlay; it was indeed a 
“champion advertisement ;” and even now, 


vhen the big plate-glass windows have di 


I 


ippeared, with the heaps of costly furs and 
luxurious fine things, when the golden let- 
ters of his name have vanished from sign 
and shop wagon, do not men still speak of 
monster price which Genin the hatter 
1 to hear Jenny Lind?) Two hundred 
nd twenty-five or two hundred and fifty | 
ollars it was, I think. 

After her Castle Garden engagement with 
Barnum was ended, Jenny Lind came to 
Tripler Hall, the handsome concert-room in | 
Broadway, destroyed by fire a short time 
after its erection. A small chorus was se- 
lected from the societies to accompany the 
“Inflammatus” from Rossini’s Stabat Mater. | 
At the morning rehearsal for this first con- 
cert, orchestra and chorus were on the 
tage, when a very plain little woman, in 
a long dark cloak and the least adorned 
of bonnets, walked quickly up the aisle, 
ascended to the stage, and took her place 
beside Mr. Loder. At the proper moment 
» raised her head, opened her lips, and 
straightway rang out the high G, clear, di- 
rect, unerring in attack, sonorous, and sus- 
tained : 


raid 


oO! 


| Sonnambula, Child of the Regiment, ete. 
|a miracle to contemplate—the disposal of 
| her very substantial proportions in that cur- 
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| pp soal he 


} glorious voice through the 
ol 


scale , higher and higher, till the 
empyrean was reached, the C in alt, wher 
the pure tone poised, jubilant and unwaver- 


ing, then, in 


Inajestic descent of the full 
chord, back to the dominant, thence slowly 
swelling and sinking to rest on the tonie 
the whole phrase supe rbly elective, pe rfect, 
and satisfying. 

Jenny Lind had sung! 
that 
iad made a shrine once 
At the 
Der Freischiitz 


the delicious * 


q nd To those whi 
* Intlammatus” her 
and forever in he 


} 
le 


Voice 


heard her in 
| 
i 


art 
and memory. 
the 
Puritani, Norma: 
of Taubert; the 

surely no other singer ever did. 


concerts s gyave 


arias trom Sonne ult 


Bird Song’ 
ballads, which she sang ;¢ 


Who, hav 


ing heard them once crystallized into pur 


gems of tone by that marvellous voice, 

ever after forget them ? 
Jenny 

behold 


all subjected to a fine artistic taste. 


could 


Lind’s costumes were wonders to 
combinations of color, daring, but 
Phere 
was a tradition among us that there 
I that 
was draped and pinned on her as her perfeet 
taste and the inspiration of the 
What 


have been in opera? 


was 
nothing sewed in her robes, but each 
moment 
must this great artist 

Those who had the 
happiness to see her on the lyric stage de- 
clare that can form 
faintest But Jenny 
Lind’s nature was deeply religious, and it 
that a lord bishop of the English 
Chureh through it 
as to win from her a promise that she would 


commanded. 


those who had not no 


lea of her real power. 


i¢ 
is said 


influenced her so much 


forever quit the stage. 
** Alas th Li 


W hile 1i0ps so 


ut 
Of all the singers who have sung to 
since the Swedish Nightingale, Madame Pa- 
repa only has approached her in voice, in 
but she al- 
ways as if she sang because it was a pleas- 


facility, and compass ; seemed 
ant and a comfortable thing to do, lacking 
the feu sacré with which Jenny Lind served 
so reverently the altar of her art. 

The decade of 1846-56 was a remarkable 
one for the number of artists, both instru- 
mental and vocal, who appeared in New 
York. Herz, Sivori, Vienxtemps, Ole Bull, 
Thalberg, Wallace, Paul Jullien, Madame 
Bishop, Bochsa the harpist, Bosio, Stefta- 
none, Lind, Lagrange, Sontag (who in her 
fiftieth year looked no more than twenty 
even through the glass), D’Angri, Catherine 
Hayes, Grisi, Mario, Salvi (“finest tenor we 
ever had,” say the elders), Parodi, and, great- 
est of contralti, Marietta Alboni. We heard 
her, at least, in her best Cinderella, 

What 


roles 
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tained box. the conventional stage couch! | erald Isle’s ambitious “ stars,” a joke can he | 
How did she manage it? But her singing! | taken with a good grace by the land whic) el 
ae It was the very tropics of music, where the | has given such eminent talent, such ex. R 
| + i ear revelled in the florid luxuriance, the | quisite melodies, to music. The concert in ' 
j wealth of fiorature, the richness of coloring. | question was given in Constitution H 
bag In the “Non piu mesta,” how her voice flew | a building somewhere between Bond 
iF ¢ down the twenty-note scale, swift as a ray | Tenth streets. Mr. O’Gallaher, we will ea] 
4 of light or the flight of a bird, without shade | him, with his daughter, the “Infant s ny 
i] of uncertainty or flaw of unclearness! Al-| pho,” were the performers. A very sma 
boni, La Superba! Never was such a con- | audience had come aimlessly into the } 
‘ tralto among us; never any where since | lit hall, seeming to remain solely because eo- 
Malibran and Pasta, as they declare who | ing out would involve some exertion. Ty 
heard those phenomenal voices. ticket-taker slumbered profoundly. W) 
: }not, when nothing but inertia was required \ 
v. of him? One spasm of galvanie action had 
Minstrel” Singing.—A Cork Concert.—Growth of | aroused him: a five-dollar bill was present 
Musical Knowledge. ed, and the miserable taker found when l 
It would be unfair to leave unnoticed a! too late, and three good and true dollars Di 
class of music and performers which fortwen- | had been given in exchange, that the V was 
ty years so largely influenced popular taste, | a base counterfeit. 
and which in some sort may be considered The programme announced that M: | 
] national. The melodies which originated | O’Gallaher, pianist and professor of mus 
ih on the Southern plantations or among the } would have the honor of appearing for t¢] 
| creoles of Louisiana, although mingled with | first time before an American audience, and 
snatches of opera, adaptations of old Scotch | would perform the extraordinary feat of 
ballads (* Dixie” closely resembles “ Oh!) executing a piece on the piano-forte and 
: we'll gang nae mair a-roamin’ ”), and vaga- | flute at the same time. His daughter, whos | 
f ries of modern song-writers, have at last at- | wonderful triumphs of genius before the 
} tained a distinet character, and will retain | nobility and gentry of Great Britain and Lb 
it so long as they keep among them “Old | Ireland had won for her the title of th tl 


Folks at Home,” “Old Uncle Ned,” “ Coal- | “Infant Sappho,’ would have the honor 







black Rose,” and “ Buffalo Girls.” | appear in some of her favorite songs. 

The Christy Minstrels were, if I mistake| <A large screen stood before the piano 
not, the very first blackened-face singers | there was a slight movement at the rear ot 
who opened a hall for their own music— | the stage, and a figure scufiled across it and 
“ Christy Minstrel Hall,” well patronized by | disappeared behind the sereen. The audi- 


“wood families” and “nice people,’ who|ence roused up and made a simultaneous 
were glad to go for a hearty laugh and an | movement to the front seats. Something 
hour’s enjoyment of the pretty music, not | was about to be done, certainly. Not just 
troubled by the absence of the rsthetic or | yet, however; the “something” did not ap- 
elevating element. It would be to the| pear to “go.” Presently a hoarse whispet 


















A ereat gain of public morals if something as | was heard, “ Fetch a ¢andle here! A candle, 

; ¥ honest and as harmless should replace the | I tell ye!’ A moment’s pause. “Oh, —— 
| odious trash of Offenbach, the shameless | it all! pHwy don’t ye fetch a candle?” 

opéra bouffe, which has so vitiated musical| The audience tittered; but the candle 

- taste, so blunted the sense of purity and | was fetched, and the occult mechanism ad 

Ff modesty in its audiences. justed—some amazing contrivance of false 

b Most of the old airs of the Christy Min- | hands which enabled Mr. O’Gallaher to bang 

strels are almost forgotten now—* Stop dat | an aceompaniment to the dismal toot-toot 

knockin’,” “Nelly Bly,” “ Lily Dale,” “Old | which he evoked from the wheezy flute. It 


Dan Tucker,” “Cheer up, Sam,” ete., ete., | roused the dull little handful of listeners, 
with those before mentioned. Over and | and they were entirely responsive when tli 
over did they delight their hearers within | Infant Sappho confronted them as erst she 
the “ Hall,” while without it they were sung | had stood before the nobility and gentry of 
and danced, whistled and played, in street | her native land. 

and steamboat, ball-room and parlor, all| “ Bedad, ’tis a foine infant of its age, 
over the land. | that!” said a rude person in the hall. 

After recording the rendering of so much Perhaps. his admiration was pardonable 
good music, the triumphs of such genius in| The infant namesake of her of the impas 
interpreting the noblest works of the divine | sioned lyre was an overgrown girl of fow 
ted art, and as demonstrating the strange vari-| teen, with hair in corkscrew ringlets, he! 
H eties to be found in the entertainments of- | dress of flimsy white stuff not falling much 
fered to city audiences, it will, perhaps, be | below the stout knees, which were draped 
excusable if the grotesque phase of concert | amply, however, in pantalets long enough 
is touched upon; and if, as usual, the laugh | to meet the sandaled slippers on her well- 
turns against the dear, fun-supplying Em- | grounded—supports, they might be called. 


es. 






eit he 
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Poor Infant Sappho! I fear it was not 
first experience in such a reception as 
had that evening, for she did not seem 
nd the laughter or the “chaff” at all, 
sang her funny and her doleful ditties 

av to arouse feelings prec isely the re- 
. of those their authors had intended. 

Mr. O’Gallaher’s entertainment not 

eated in New York. He disappeared 

nublic view as so many of his kind 
mechanical hands and all. 


was 


| done 


ther era has come for music in New 

a higher standard and more educated 
Although opera as a prominent insti- 

mn has languished, we have had oceasion- 
‘dispensations” through Nilsson, Lueeca, 
Mm Titiens, Adelaide and Matilda 
lips, Miss Kellogg, Cary, Albani. But, 
t of all, in the last twelve years Theodore 


1 
sia, 


mas has fought and won his noble and 
ve fight for classical programmes, per- 
t rendering of them, and profound atten- 
and good manners from his andience. 
lo show us the possibilities of the piano, 
| make us forever discontented with me 
rity, we have had such meteors as Ru- 
stein, Von Biilow, and Madame Annette 
poff. And now, as has been well and 
said by the Easy Chair of this Maga- 
e, a concert in New York can afford com- 
son with the best in Europe. 
lo contrast a symphony soirée with one 
the by-gone evenings in the old Taber- 
le or the “ Apollo” would be like compat 
¢ the mature work of a great writer ti 
s boyish poem, his school-boy essay. Yet 
n even these there may be the prophecy 
the finished style, the assured suecess of 
» brilliant author, so let us believe that 
the Tabernacle and the Apollo were era- 
( and fostered the love of the art, and 
» strength, the beauty, the excellence of 
e music which New York possesses and en- 
8 to-day. 


GRETA’S BOYS. 


Wat they manage to put them all 
I don’t know,” said the little wom- | 
1 at the head of the table, in a mysterious 
one, to her right-hand neighbor 
lark-eyed, delicate-looking young matron, 
vhg always listened kindly to the confi- 
ences of her hostess. 


a mild, 


“Her rooms are small, 
to be sure; but I can not understand how she 
can crowd all those people into her house. 
llow many came to-day ?” 

“Four, I think. I saw them get ont of 
the Florida House stage: an old feeble-look- 
ing gentleman and his wife, on whom he 
eaned—a little woman in a dark veil—and 
two young boys, their sons, I imagine, very 
nicely dressed.” 

“ How they can—” began the lady again, 
but was interrupted by a servant with a 


|edit, was separated from its 
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plate 


piece 


one of the boarders wanted another 

of chicken; and then old Madame 
Rolf, on the left, made some remark to Mrs. 
Jacobs, the hostess: and so, for the present, 
the party of four who had gone to the rival 
hboarding-house were dropped from the con- 
versation. 

None of them might ever have been men- 
tioned again except for the perverted ene1 
oy and wicked ways of those two boys. 

The “ Hotel Jacobs,” as the boarders call 
rival, the * Ho- 
tel Parks,” by one of those narrow lanes that 
abound in the city of St. Augustine . thor- 
oughfare barely wide enough for a wagon, 
having no sidewalk except a narrow bi 
path on each side of it. 
of the houses 


across this lane; 


aten 
The side windows 
two confronted each othe r 
and one of the new-comers, 
the daughter of the old gentleman whose 
wife she had been mistakenly called, looked 
from her window on the night of her arrival 
at the “‘ Hotel Parks,” at 
window opening on the lane, with its em 
A tickle bricht light, 
such as comes only from a wood fire, illumi- 
nated that room in the ** Hotel Jacobs ;” 
the window-sill were shells and wild tlowers 


d saw below her a 


tains not yet drawn. 
on 


in a delicate tall glass, and some plants and 
ferns growing. “ That is a woman’s room,” 
conjectured Margreta, looking idly down on 
beauty of it—‘a 
woman’s, perhaps. I 


the taste and lonesome 
there are no 
boys to bless and bother there, or it would 
never look like that.” 

If one of the boys, Greta’s brothers, hadn’t 
thumped on the door just then, and called 
ier out to come tind something “ 
find, and didn’t believe 


know 


he couldn’t 
she had ever put in 
would have 
a gentleman come to the window 
below and draw his curtains; for the room 
Christopher Field’s. He 
had had this room for three winters in suc- 
He was very fond of St. Augustine. 
He was a man of leisure, being born rich; 


his trunk, anyway,” she pres- 


ently seen 
was a bachelor’s 


cession. 


| he usually had some friends who came South, 


and he had made friends with some of the 
pleasantest residents of the place; he liked 
sailing, and horseback riding, and botaniz- 
ing, andall the other little amusements of the 
visitor to St. Augustine. So he came yearly, 
took his big room on the ground-floor of the 
“Hotel Jacobs,” and with the help of some 
favorite books and his regular magazines and 
newspapers, spent a third of the year here 
very peacefully. He was a thoroughly good 
fellow, his companions said—kind-hearted, 
honorable, intelligent, a warm friend, and a 
rather tolerant enemy. Though not exact- 
ly of heroie stuff, Christopher Field is the 
hero, the victim, the villain, and the knight 
of this tale. 

Somehow those boys took a fancy to Mr. 
Field at first. They were bright-looking 
lads of twelve and fourteen, and as they 
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lounged on the sea-wall the second morning | on a garden bench completely shad 
after their arrival, and saw this gray-clad, | orange-trees, and half concealed by 
dark-eyed, afiable-looking man walk past | ishing rose-bush. -On this same after 
and turn off to enter the yacht club house, | Fate compelled the two Godfrey bo 
one of them was seized with the idea that | wander down the road by Mx. Bi 

he would be good-natured enough to let | and to attempt to secure some beauti{ 
them go in too: they wanted to go out un- | orange blossoms hanging above the y 
der that awning where the gentlemen sat in | “ take to father.” Impelled by filial 
big chairs and chatted and smoked and en- | tion and superabundant energy 


, the el 
joyed the breeze, and by-and-by went off | boy, Jack, with his brother's assist: 
sailing in pleasant parties with and without | climbed the wall. It was their fi 
ladies. The boy who hoped so much of Mr. | tempt against Mr. Bestor, but Christ 
Field’s amiability ran up to him and pre- 





leaping to the conclusion that thes: 
ferred his request with audacious words, | the young robbers above mentioned, sj) 
but a blush on his blonde young face which | to his feet at the sight of a navy blue 
showed that he hated the chance of a re- | 
buff. “Say! 


you? 


et, and stealing up to the wall, tiptoed 
will you let us go in there with | made a grab at the foot of the offender, \ 
We fellows wanted to go in, and they | startled but alert, eluded him, and w 


’ 


said a member of the club could take us. sign to his ally without, ready to help hi 


Mr. Field looked down, smiling, on the | down the wall at a moment’s notice, 
ruddy lad. “Couldn’t do it,” he said, and | claimed, in a tone half surly, half saucy, 
went on to keep an engagement with a 
party about to sail down to Matanzas. 

The careless way, but, above all, the 
laughing look, sent the petitioner back not 
only disappointed, but wrathful. 

“See how he laughed at us, Wally ?” he 
asked, indignantly, of his calmer and youn- | Christopher, and he turned and sped to tli 
ger brother. “I can stand a stingy fellow, | gate. Jack saw what he meant, clambered 
perhaps; but I do hate a fellow that laughs |down the wall, seized Wally, and said, 
at his own meanness’sif ’twas smart. <din’l| “Let’s give him a run—go it!” and 


“Say! you're in too big a hurry !” 

Christopher grabbed at the boy’s leg 
second time, but Jack skipped again, 1 
aging to tread on his enemy’s fingers; \ 
at he laughed, and was echoed by a low lang 


from his brother without. This exasperated 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





til 


he witty, though ?” | brothers fled together. Christopher 
Mr. Field went off sailing, unconscious of | chase. The boys ran well, but ¢ hristophe 
the scorn and indignation he had roused. | with smarting fingers and wrathful heart, 


The two little brothers found time hang} ran fast too, and poor Wally, tripping o 


heavy on their hands. Their father, who | some oyster-shells lying before a little sho 
was an invalid, required their sister’s close | came to grief and fell flat. Jack hel 
attendance for the first week after their ar- | him to his feet, and they started on. Cli 
rival. Greta carried him his meals, read to | topher, who was close on them, half stun 
him, soothed, entertained him, sang to him, | bled too, caught himself, and delivering 
watched beside him, absorbed. Nobody | parting kick toward Jack, as the boys turn- 
saw her except very briefly at meals. Mr. | ed the corner, gave up the chase, for he had 
Field once ratte a glimpse of her in the | seen blood spin from the younger brother's 
piazza as he passed—noted a slight figure | forehead, and heard Jack’s breathless ex 
dressed in black, a knot of sunny, curly | hortation, 4Dan’t give in before him!’ and 
hair, and a pair of deep blue eyes with | somehow the fire of his wrath had cooled 
black lashes. He meant to ask who she | There lay the boy’s new straw hat, however, 
was, but did not. This is the way he found | before him. Christopher considered, pick 
out: ed it up, and walked leisurely toward th 

He went to stay a few days with his | “Hotel Parks.” He would hand over the hat 
friend Mr. Bestor, who had a beautiful resi- | to the boys’ father, and lodge his complaint 
dence in St. Augustine, and who had been of the young rogues. He opened the gat: 
left alone by his family’s departure for a ee walked up the piazza, 
trip up the Oklawaha with some New York | and rang the bell. 
friends. Mr. Bestor said that somebody had} “Two lads live here—wear navy blue 
been mutilating his orange-trees lately, | suits—” 
climbing the wall and breaking off stout “ Jes’ come in, Sir,” said the colored girl 
branches full of bloom, even robbing the | who opened the door. 
trees of fruit occasionally, and committing “This hat belongs to one of them. Will 
depredations among his roses. He had seen | you ask their father if I may see him a mo- 
two boys dressed in navy blue hanging | ment?” 
about that wall the day before; and if he | “Mr. Godfrey? Tl ask him, Sir,” said 

| 
| 


y 


| 
| 
| 


caught them in his grounds he meant to| the girl, with a surprise he did not under- 
thrash them, or at least scare them half to} stand or consider. “ Walk up ter the par- 
death. Now it happened that one day Mr. | lor, please,” she added, and followed him 
Field was lying alone, his friend being away, | up stairs. 

















tint room this up-stairs parlor. A 
old-fashioned piano, its keys yellow 
e, was against the wall. 
-tered with red and black striped eal- 
big chair and two hard 
covered, a what-not, a table coy- 


Two solas 


ottomans 
ith books, a beaded lambrequin on a 
and engravings of Thorwaldsen’s 

> and “Morning” were the furnish- 

f the large apartment. At the end of 
m opposite the fire place were thre¢ 
painted brown, leading up to a wide 
, opening like a door. Without was 
1. W hence one could see the se a-wall, 
ib-house, the narrow diverging streets 
and the end of Anastasia Island op- 
the city. freshly 
rh this piazza, and the heavenly sweet 

rs that blew on these sunny March days in 
st. Angustine were full of balm. Mr. Field 
“i by the open window, happy and calm. 
parlor door opened, and a young lady 

( d the room and advanced toward him. 


The breeze came 


face was flushed, her lips a little set, 


] 


out her hand—not in a friendly way, 
palm upward, its gesture commanding 


He looked at 


i to deliver to her the hat. 
ther at a loss. 


Mrs. Godfrey ?” he asked, thinking that 


nust be the boys’ step-mother, then. 
she was very young and beautiful. 
‘Miss Godfrey. I 


understand from my 
thers, Sir, that you have chased them, 
d them, and caused the younger to fall 
dhurt himself seriously. If you have any 
pology to offer, I must myself listen to you, 
Sir. My father is ill.” 
‘Tam very sorry,” said Christopher, hes- 
ting. The unfaltering indignant 
eyes impressed him. ‘“I—lI intended no in- 
iry to your brothers. They were trespass- 
g on the grounds of a friend, 
ibsence I defended his property. They ran 
I pursued. By accident one fell and hurt 
mself. I gave up the pursuit, and brought 
lad’s hat home. Boys will be mischiev- 
ous, know. Iam sure you regret their es- 


ipades as seriously as any one can.” 


blue 


and in his 


this he tendered the hat, which fell from Miss 
Godfrey’s nerveless hand. She was thunder- 
struck by this young man’s impertinence. 
He stooped to pick up the hat; she stooped. 
(heir heads collided, and they came up red 
face and winking away the tears; 

ut Christopher held the hat. 
beg pardon,” he murmured, resisting 
impulse to put his hand to his forehead, 
d ready to laugh, but Miss Godfrey’s face 
is SO grave that he contained himself and 

looked sober. 

“T can not expect you to look at this 
itter from my stand-point,” said Miss God- 
frey, coldly. “My brothers, I know, are gen- 
tlemen: if, as you say, they were trespass- 
g, they were unconscious of the fact, or 
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blue eyes proud and indignant. She | 


With | 
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What- 
hardly 
defenseless lad. 
an inferior 
sir. I am 


else the y were harmless in the act. 
ever they did, a gentleman would 
kick a dog, 
Brute 


powell Is 


less a 
used 
Fo 


Good-evenll 


much 
strength against 
rive me, 
angry. Re 

With this Greta disappeared. 
seen ¢ hristophe r’s face c] 


She had 
lange, and rep ht 
ed her bitterness. She knew hat he rspect h 
ought to cease when it had once become 
temperate. 

Mr. Field laid the hat 
went quietly out of the hor 

The ‘ 1 
certain regular morning hours for hearing 
hours which had 
unobserved while her father was ill. 
with 
them tenderly; 
ways tried 


next day Greta bi 


her brothers’ lessons been 
Greta 
her brothers, loved 
but ¢ them had al- 
her sorely; if her father had 
guessed how sorely, he would have stopped 


was patient and 


teachin 


it instead of desiring it. 

Christopher, idling away a morning in his 
Looki 
1d up, he saw Jack seated in the win- 


dow of Greta’s room. doubled up overa book, 


room, heard a complaining voice. 


ne 
out a 
his face drawn into fifty wrinkles. 

“Tf a 
tone, “ had bought a thing for seven-ninths 
of its 
Dog- 


fellow,” asked Jack, in an injured 
of its value and sold it for five-ninths 
value, what was his loss per cent.? 
on it! what do I care?” 
Christopher could not 
which occupied some little time 
] 


Sala, 


the reply, 
Jack then 
crossly : 

* Yes, | understand. 


old lessons! 


But plague on these 
What is the use of my wasting 
my time working up sums that are only im 
agination and figures ? 
and then do it. Show me a dozen apples 
at three cents apiec e 


I like to see a thing, 


Here the talk was probably interdicted, 
for Jack serewed himself up into a smaller 
knot than before, and addressed himself to 
his study. 

Next day, just as Christopher was pass- 
ing down the lane between the houses, in a 
hurry to overtake a friend, he glanced up, 
saw Jack perched in the old place, squirm- 
ing and settling himself, and—saw an ink- 
bottle knocked from the He 
jumped aside, but was sprinkled by the de- 
scending torrent. 


window-sill. 


To make matters worse, 
Jack, who had really knocked the ink ovei 
accidentally, was so transported with de- 
light at the happy chance of Mr. Field’s 
passing that he broke into a half-smothered 
laugh. The 
window, 
wrathful, 
Field. 
“Oh, I am sorry !” 
thoroughly overcome. 
It was an accident. Oh, I am very sorry!” 
Christopher took off his hat to her, and 
went by. 


next instant Greta was at the 
and her startled blue eyes met the 
up-looking brown Mr. 


eyes of 


80 


eried poor Greta, 
“Please excuse him. 





Dior RO da PES 


ates 
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“Tam not sorry,” said Jack to his sister. | said Christopher, “and I will then { 


“T didn’t go to do it; but if it had to fall 
on any body, I’m glad it was on that old 
chimpanzee!” 


foe. 


the boys’ new name for their 


The next day Greta, walking between her 
two brothers and merrily chatting, met Mr. 
Field face to face. She looked at him, col- 
ored deeply, and bowed timidly. He court- 
eously replied to her bow, and passed quick- 
ly, not so quickly but that he heard Jack 
roughly ask her why she spoke to that fel- 
low. He was sorry for Greta by this time ; 
the deep-eyed, de licate, decided face was el- 
oquent to its students. For her, she had | 
begun to take his part against the idolized 
bovs. | 
the middle of March 
there came up a sudden and terrific rain- | 
storm. Ina little while after it began, the 
streets were running with water, the sea 
was covered with white-caps, and the thun- 
der and lightning startlingly frequent. Mr. 
Field, from the club-house, saw a slender 
womanly figure emerge from the “ Hotel 
Parks,” struggling under an umbrella, which | 


Two days after 


was soon put down in despair, toward the | 
sea-wall. Up and down the wild waves the | 
little lady looked ; then, in the pouring rain, 
turned toward a boat-landing. Christopher 
recognized her with a curious leap of the | 
heart, and sallied out in the rain to join her. | 
The wind turned his stout umbrella wrong | 
side out ; he threw it away, and ran toward 
her. She was standing, with a despairing 
face, by the deserted landing, where boats | 
were usually kept on hire. 

“Miss Godfrey! This is terrible weather 
for you to brave. Can I serve you in any | 
way ?” he asked, reaching her side at last. | 

“My brothers —my brothers have gone 
out sailing, Mr. Field,” said poor Greta, pite- 
ously looking up. The rough wind tore the | 
hood of her water-proof cloak from her head, | 
and the rain dashed on her tumbled curly | 
hair. Her hands were busy holding her | 
cloak about her and retaining her folded 
umbrella, The upper cape flapped ¢ 
Christopher's breast. 


rainst | 
Then and there the | 
love of her took possession of him, and the 
beauty of the deep blue eyes and rain-tossed 


hair smote his heart. He took the edge of | 
her hood in his fingers and drew it quickly 
over her head; then relieved her of her um- 
brella, meanwhile having spoken. 
“When did they go? Were they alone ?” | 
“They came here to hire a boat. 
them money. 


I gave 
They promised me once not 


to go out without some one in the boat who | 
understood sailing, but they usually took | 


only a colored boy. They always thought 
they could manage a boat. But in this 
storm! And it came up so suddenly!” 

The intolerable anguish in her tearless 
eyes was hard to look upon. 

“Come back home with me, Miss Godfrey,” 


| good, 


man who lets the boats; and if the } 
have gone, will go in search of them. 1 
are probably over on the North Beach,’ 
went on, Greta giving herself up 
guidance without a word, and being 
ried homeward by him. “The worst ; 
will get is a ducking, I hope; for if they 
sailed around the island, they would | 
had warning enough to get to shore, t] 
not time enough to return.” Thus e; 
aging her, he opened the gate, walked y 
her to the door, and—Greta paused pet 
fied. Ona sofa in the broad hall Wally sat 
dry and serene, putting the wheels on a 
tle boy’s broken cart for him; while Jac) 
his body partly resting on the balusters, y 
half sliding, half skipping down stairs, 

“ Boys !” cried Greta. “Oh, my so 
my blessed boys, where have you be: 

“Golly!” ejaculated the elder, standi; 
stone-still on the stairs, erect as an Indi 
how. 


“Where’ve you been, you better say,” sa 
the younger, deliberately, having raised 


| self from his stooping posture and sur 


his sister. 

“T have been out looking for you 
boys,” said Greta. “Oh, Iam so glad you 
didn’t go! Why didn’t you ?” 

“The man said it was going to storm, and 
wouldn’t let us have the boat,” said Jack. 

“Then why didn’t you think to infor 
your sister?” asked Christopher, rathe1 
verely. “ Didn’t it oceur to you she wou 
think of you when the storm began ?” 

“No, it didn’t,” said Jack, detiant 
breath. 

“Mr. Field, I owe you many thanks,” sa 
Greta, turning to him with an humbled and 
a contrite heart. “You have been 
Please excuse all—” 

“T have done nothing; 
glad to do—any thing 
topher. “Please take care of yourself, won't 
you? Don’t remain in those wet things a 
minute. Good-day.” 

“You two are awful thick,” said Jacl 
scornfully, as his sister passed him, wet as a 
drowned rat. Greta paused. <A soft com 
passion for the boy’s willful and perverted 
ways shone in her blue eyes; with a tender 
impulse she kissed the lad’s brow, and pass 
ed. Jack colored red as fire, went to tl 
door, and stood there whistling. Ten min 
utes after, he rapped at his sister’s door. 

“CanIcomein?” Shelethimin. “Say, 
I’m awfulsorry you got so wet,” he said. “1 
wish I’d told you. You see we came in and 
went up in Johnny French’s room to see a 
| pistol of his, and we forgot all about the 
|storm. You didn’t take cold, did you?” 
| “Oh no,” said Greta, brightly. She was 

dressed freshly, and was buttoning on her 
|dry shoes. Jack took the button-hook a 
little roughly, and stooping, buttoned them 


but I would b 
for you,” said Chiris 
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Then he kissed her, half on the She rose and walked away from the boys 
id and half on the loose-lying wet | to the window, and stood there alone, with 
hove it, and went down stairs again, | her face to the sky. 
¢ two steps at atime. He loved his The boys sat still on the floor. They look- 
but Mr. Field’s interest in either her ed unmanageable enough. Greta turned on 
if rankled in his mind. He meant | them her grave sad face. 
off some practical joke on Mr. Field ‘Will you take th: log home to M1 
first opportunity . A prompting of | Field and apologiz me mm?” she asked. 
led him to go to the gate and watch | “It is your only man); wse now. I ex 
opher down street next afternoon. | pect it of you.” 
| him trotted his beautiful little span- “Will we? No,1 von’t,” snapped Jack. 
lack, silken-haired, well-kept, and dec- | “ You are so awful serious, ain’t you? You 
| with a red ribbon. Jack whistled | never could see a joke. There ain’t any fun 
to the dog, which he had once upon a/in you.” With that he rose and jerked up 
and petted a mee not knowing to | his hat to leave the room. If Greta’s fathe 
1 it belong red. The le dog stop pe “d, | had been well, she would have at once sent 
d, but finally went on. Jack was | both the boys to him to give an account of 
ned by ae He resolved to get | themselves; but the shielding him from an 
| of that dog if he perished in the at-|noyance had long been her care and the 
He went off and had a mysterious | boys’ injury. 
with his brother Wally and Johnny “ Boys,” said Greta, “ you may take your 
h choice. Either you will return that dog to 
On Tuesday evening of the following week, | Mr. Field and apologize, or I will do it. If 
, happening to leave her room just | you prefer to humiliate your sister further, 
tea-time, met her brothers in the hall | do so.” 
¢ a basket on which each seemed anx- “Gimme the dog,” said Wally, with a flash 
» retain his hold. Jack’s left hand | of independence, as Ja¢ k stood sulkily still. 
ressed upon the lid. Johnny French | “Il do it.” 
lancing along in the rear. The boys Jack, secretly relieved, turned as if angry, 
looked gay and happy; but from within | left the room, and slammed the door. Wal 
it basket came mournful and suggestive | ly put the dog in the basket, accepted his 
ls. Greta’s heart sank with a presenti- | sister’s kiss calmly, and as calmly wiping 
t of evil. | away the tear she left on his cheek, trudged 
“ Boys,” she said, “take that basket into | sturdily off with the basket. Mr. Field, t 
room.” his intense satisfaction, was not at home; 
Che look of apprehension which had dawn- | so he left the basket with the servant, and 
on their faces at sight of her passed into | departed gladly. Boz’s whines induced the 
mi-rebellious one. But it was of no use. | girl to open the basket, and when Mr. Field 
ta opened her door. came home, soon after, the “ Hotel Jacob” 
‘Bring it in here,” she said, so sternly | was in an uproar over his dog. Boz was 
Jack and Wally obeyed, while Johnny | laughed at, caressed, consoled; the method 
rench slunk away. “Open the basket,” | of his return was mentioned as the “ cheek 
commanded Greta. A smile dawned on | iest bit of the whole affair ;” and unfeigned 
k’s cheek. After all, it was a “joke,” | interest was felt in a note which had been 
Lhe did look funny. sent over some ten minutes after the bas 
Jack roared with laughter, and even Wal- | ket, to await Mr. Field’s arrival. 
faintly giggled, as poor little “ Boz” tum- Christopher said not a word, but closing 
ed out upon the floor, a comical spectacle. | his door after Boz and himself, took the note 
His long silky tail had been vpn shaved, | from the table. It said: 
his body had been clipped in patches, and “Miss Godfrey bees Mi: Field to de het 
he was “ eross-gartered” like Malvolio, nar- : 
yellow ribbon from cigar boxes being 
Jack appeared consumed with de- 
but Wally’s giggles ceased at sight | An hour later Greta, with a beating heart, 
’ Greta’s face. She sat with a helpless | entered the parlor with Mr. Field’s card in 
ok, her hands in her lap, her eyes brimmed her hand. To her relief, he was the only 
with tears. person there. He rose from the sofa and 
“Oh, boys, why will you grieve me so?” | came cheerfully to meet her. 
he said. | “Mr, Field, I am at a loss for words 
‘It didn’t hurt him a mite,” said Jack, | which to apologize to you,” began Greta, in 
tter a moment's uneasy pause. trembling accents. 
“Was it your dog?” asked Greta, hereyes| “ Do not apologize, please,” said Christo- 
shing through h:+r tears. “Was it just? | pher’s hearty voice. “Your worry is the 
Was it fair to take revenge on the strong | only thing I care about. We must make 
by subduing the weak? I am ashamed allowance for boy nature. It is an unman- 
oh, I am ashamed!” |ageable thing at times—a problem to itself 


the favor of coming as soon as nay be conu- 
venient to speak with her for a moment.” 
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“Were you ” 
ing into a chair. 
Field. I] 


my boys. 


asked Greta, relieved, sink- | 
down, Mr. 
I want to explain to you about 
It is very greatly my fault that 
» willful and spoiled. We have 
been motherless for four years. My father | 
have not dared to} 
trouble him with the management of them. 
And I was too ignorant and unwise to be 
worthy of the responsibility I assumed.” 
“T think very nice 
1,” said Christopher, stoutly. 


strong 








‘Please sit 




















they are § 






is very delicate. I 







lads in- 

“They 
wills and good heads of their | 
they have in them the making of ex- | 
cellent men. They need, perhaps, the steady 
discipline of a first-rate school; but I have 
no doubt they will come out right. Do not 
be distressed.” 


they are 


deed, 





have 





own: 









“They ought to be punished for this,” 
said Greta; “but I don’t know in what | 
way. Tell me what to do with them. I 
will do any thing you say.” 







(Gone over to| 





the enemy at last, unlucky boys!) 

“T feel for them,” said Christopher, after 
a pause. “I have been just where they are. | 
Will you—will you let me have alittle talk 
with them myself?” 









“Tam afraid they will be rude to you,” | 
said Greta. 






“Not much,” he said, gayly. 
them over. 


“Twill win 





as bad as most boys, have come round to 
me. I ecan manage them splendidly—they | 
swear by me. Let me try. I will report | 
progress to you, and I shall expect you to be | 
my counsellor and ally. Is it a bargain?” | 
He held out his hand. Greta’s was laid 
in it. 

“T have needed help,” she said, faltering. 

“Let me try—with all my heart—to give 
you that you need,” Christopher answered, 
earnestly. 
Just here the door opened and Jack en- 
; tered. He looked at Mr. Field, and flushed, 



















said, | 


sciousness of wrong-doing. 





“Greta, father asked for you,” he 






entertain Mr. Field for me while I see fa- 


sO reliable. 
a minute ?” 





Jack, amazed, hesitated. 













and then answer it, 


Ep gone.” 

















Greta waited for no more, but vanished. 
Jack entered the room, affecting a half-sul- 
len, half-indifferent air. 

“T think it manly to acknowledge a mis- 




















and its students. I was a very bad boy|take or a fault,” said Mr. Field. “] mis. 


myself.” | 


took you and your brother for another go» 
of boys when you climbed that wall. | 1 

ready to apologize for the mistake, ; 
believe, if you say so, that you meant to q 
no mischief.” j 


“We meant to get some orange blosso) 
said Jack, carelessly. “But we shou] 
have hurt the trees.” 

“T would have given you some if 
had asked for them,” said Christopher. 
“You took us into the elub-hous: 
day for the asking, didn’t you?” said J 

scornfully. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Field, a light breaking 
upon him: “ Well, that day I had just halt 


a 


|a minute to catch some friends who we 
| going to take ne down to Matanzas, | 


might have taken fifteen of my thirty s 
onds to explain to you why I could ; 
oblige you; but I didn’t, and there w: 
trouble. We are not to be bad friends fi 
that, Lhope?” He held out his hand. Jacl 
eyed him, and found the frank face rathe; 
pleasant. Reluctantly he moved forward. 

“Not unless you really feel no objection 
Christopher said, still holding out his | 


His i 


Ai 
At this moment, with a whine anda scut 


fle, the disfigured Boz, which had been shut 


up at home before Mr. Field left, rushed int 


| P 7 t¢ 
the room, and with manifest delight fawned 


My sister’s children, who are | 


. half with displeasure, half with the con- | in 


abruptly, and turned away. | 
“ Jack! Jack! will you be kind enough to| moving to join her. 


| 

| 

ther?” Greta said, intrepid, for her ally was 
| 


| 


| gown. 


on his master. Jack’s eye fell on the dog, 
and his face changed. His hand came forth 
readily, and he said, in a lowered tone: 

“T beg your pardon. I set the other fel 
lows on to fix the dog. I’m sorry I did it.” 

“I’m glad to have you say so. It’s al 
right now. I rather think Time is reven- 
ging old Professor Jenk’s horse on me 
anyway. I wasn’t a model boy, you know. 
One dark night—down, Boz ! steady, old fel- 
low !—a lot of us boys went over to his sta- 
ble and got out the old dapple gray. Ther 
were six of us—” 

“Mr. Field, my father would be very glad 
to meet you, if you can conveniently come 
to see him now,” Greta said, entering 
Her face only slightly indicated her sur- 
prise at this amicable scene. 

“T shall be very happy,” Mr. Field said, 
“T must just order 
Boz home, or—” 

“Tl keep him here!” Jack exclaimed, 


“Mr, Field will excuse me for | with alacrity, catching his quondam victim 
and she cast an appealing look | in his arms. 
at him, which he understood. | horse, though ?” 

Mr. Field turn- | 


“Say! what did you do to the 


: “Oh!—we painted him, red and blue,” 
hai ed to him and spoke promptly. Christopher answered, over his shoulder. 
i fa, “T have an explanation to make to you,” | “He looked fearfully. We were down on 
He he said. “Perhaps you will listen to it,|the professor about our gymnasium. I'll 


when your sister is} tell you about our difficulty some other 


time ;” and Jack was left mollified, interest- 
ed, if not subdued. 

Christopher found Mr. Godfrey sitting in 
an easy-chair, wrapped in a soft cashmere 
He was a pale, feeble old man, with 


nea, 
etun 


» the 
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white beard, hair, and eyebrows; his 
head was covered with a close-fitting 
silk cap, which made him look ghost- 
id uncanny; his hands were thin and 
vy, and his blue eyes dim and watery. 
voice, however, though low, was de- 
i, and his speech fluent and graceful. 
1d heard of the chase, and of Mr. Field’s 
quent kindness on the day of the storm, 
sh evidently not of the boys’ latest ex- 
He expressed his sense of Mr. Field’s 
tesy, and proceeding with the conversa- 
observed that he had heard that Mr. 
| was very fond of plants and flowers. 
he taken any interest in insectivorous 

’ Had he seen any specimens of the 


a rotundifolia ?” 


dfrey, he said. 
[his Mr.Godfrey would not permit. “ An- 


r day,” he said, “if you are passing, and 
onvenient.” 
fhe next day Mr. Field called with his 
tivorous plant. Wally was in his fa- 
’s room at the time, and came up to look 
t with curions eyes, and wondering ly list- 
d to his father’s and Mr. Field’s remarks 
ut it) He was an observant, studious 
,naturally far quieter and steadier than 
k, and, never having disliked Mr. Field 
, was easily made his friend, and went 
him after this on many long walks aft- 
the early and curious flowers and plants 
h grow in the woods and marshes about 
St. Augustine. 


Jack, who took no interest in these things, | 


Llove shooting and sailing; and though 
as harder to win over—for he was too 
ud to accept a pleasure from Mr. Field 
ss he liked him—he by-and-by was won 
er by the kind and ready young man, who 
d resolved to be his friend. Greta had 


door life. Their devotion to Mr. Field and 

s to them had become a jest to both the 
‘Hotel Jacobs” and its rival, while she still 
regarded it with serious and unselfish satis- 
faction, finding it not at all strange that 
such superior boys should, when known, be 
eloved, or that in turn the boys should like 
so charming, so gentle, so ready a compan- 
on as this strangely pleasant friend had 
proved to be. 

Her deep blue eyes grew brighter with 
le deepening spring, her sweet young face 
fairer with lifted care and added joy; for 
her father was growing stronger, and the 
hoys were occupied and happy, and—and 

hat a lovely place is antiquated little old 

rs that blow beneath its sunny skies! It 
was Mr. Field who took her to see what was 


to be seen; who took her—and the inevita- | 


ble boys—out sailing upon the dancing wa- 
ter, and walking through the narrow sandy 


Mr. Field had a very fine specimen now in |} 


1. He would bring it at once to Mr. | 


. Augustine! and how heavenly sweet the | 


streets or upon the old sea-wall. It was 
Mr. Field who, standing with her in the 
shadow of the gray towers and walls of the 
ancient fort, while the moonlight lay shin- 
ing on the softly plashing water that rippled 
pleasantly below them, told her in the warm 
fair night the love that thrilled him first in 
the wind and i 


! ’ that stormy morning 
a few weeks past. 


And there Greta’s hand 


was clasped in his for a life of love and help 
fulness. 

The boys, his firmest friends, were delight- 
ed that their father gave consent for Mr. 


Field to marry Greta. 


HOW SHALL OUR BOYS BE 
FITTED FOR THE SCIENTIFIC 
SCHOOL? 


Te eae entering upon the much 
r vexed question of the relative value 


of the culture afforded by our collegiate and 
scientific schools, it may be stated as a gen- 
eral proposition, without risk of exciting 
controversy, that there are at the present 
day many parents who are giving, and very 
many more who design giving, their sons 
what is popularly termed “a scientific edu- 
cation.” That this element in the commu- 
nity is increasing, there would, too, appear 
to be no room for doubt. The increased 
demand for this description of educational 
training is noticeable not only in the supply 
atforded by the establishment and healthy 
maintenance of scientific “ annexes” to our 
more prominent colleges and universities, 
and in the constantly increasing number 
of institutes of technology, but we like- 
wise see the spirit of the age manifested in 


the elementary schools for boys, and in both 


the old and new academies, no one of which 


|nowadays seems to regard its prospectus 
|complete until the announcement is made 
yw no more anxiety about the boys’ out- 


that it “ prepares for any scientific school.” 
In our public schools we find that the 
modern ideas upon this subject have not 


| only effected a lodgment, but in the educa- 


tionally more advanced portions of the coun- 


| try have taken root, and are already very 


much at home. And so it is we hear of 
children studying natural history, botany, 
physics, and the like, even in the remote 
country districts, and these children are re- 


| ported now and then by some incredulous 


mortal of the old school as actually taking 
a live interest in those subjects. In the re- 
cent agitations of the high-school question 
there has been, to say the least, a strong 


| popular feeling developed against making 


these establishments seats of classical learn- 
ing. At the recent meeting of the National 
Board of Education, held at Washington, the 
statement was made, and not contradict- 
ed, that the community at large would not 
tolerate the making of high schools mere 
feeders of denominational colleges. And so, 
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looking forth in whatsoever direction we | 


may, it is evident that a very large number 
of American citizens desire for their sons a 
rational education, which, if it lead them not 
to a high position in the world of science, 
shall at least somewhat thoroughly equip 
them for the actualities of life. 

Now it having been decided that the boy 
shall be thus educated, his parents soon have 
presented to their consideration the ques- 
tion, How can he be best prepared for this 
institute of technology, or scientific or poly- 
technic school, to which in due time he is 
to be consigned? It is evident, if the boy 
is to do any good work there, the sooner he 


thoroughly he can be equipped for it, just 
to that degree will be enhanced the proba- 
bility of his future training yielding honest, 
tangible results. Granting thus that it is 
requisite to interest the boy as well as to 
train, or, it may be said, in order to train 
him, the facilities and methods of education 
really afforded by our elementary schools, 
preparing for the schools of science, present 
a legitimate subject of inquiry. 

The boy is now, let us say, eleven years 
of age. He has doubtless passed through 


the usual desultory school course of the | 


average American youngster of that age. 
Upon the thin strata of the household A BC 
has probably been laid a variety of deposits 
of different degrees of richness. 
culiarly unfortunate, we now find him able 


cision, to write a wretched scrawl with great 
personal discomfort, with a fair idea of the 
surface of the earth as depicted in vari- 
ous elementary geographies, and probably 
fairly grounded in the fundamental rules 
of his arithmetic—possibly has gained some 
insight into the mysteries of vulgar frac- 
tions. What, then, is to be the next step? 
As the boy can not “enter” until he is at 
least sixteen years of age, we have now be- 
fore us five solid school years for the work 
of preparation. If it should be decided to 
defer entrance until the seventeenth year— 
as in the case of most boys it would proba- 
bly be more judicious to do—the time af- 
forded, with any sort of systematic appli- 
cation, is sufficient for not only thorough 
preparation in the studies preseribed, but 
for something beyond. And so follows the 
question, How can these years best be util- 
ized? 

A wise man will ever adapt his means to 
his ends, and in the consideration of this 
matter, as in all others, must at first dis- 
cern somewhat clearly the goal toward 
which he is directing his steps. In the case 
in point, it seems almost ridiculous to im- 
agine that it was ever overlooked. If one, 
for instance, sees a friend sallying forth in 
the early morning with fishing rod and bas- 
ket, and on casual inquiry that friend an- 


| that his reply is ironical, as the fact 





nounces that he is starting out on asx 
ing expedition, the conclusion is ya; 


100t 


evident, or that there is a mental] 
loose somewhere. But when y, 


SCI 


are t 


that a boy is fitting for the scientific scl), 


;} ments with which his preparatory sc] 


and at the same time glance at the acco 
furnishing him; the conelusion is some 
similar. What is this scientifie schoo] ? 
is, we are told, an institution wher 
youth shall be instructed not only 


Ul 


| ordinary English branches and mathemati, 


| be cultivated. 


| to have forsaken the old classical 7 
is interested in that work, and the more | 


but in the natural sciences. It is supposed 


for the practical, every-day objects of lit 
The observing faculties of the pupils ar 
They are to be taught t 


; through the world with their eyes oy 
| They are to be graduated civil enginee 


inining engineers, mechanical eng 
geologists (paleontologists, perhaps), ; 
gists, botanists, chemists, architects, 
what not—possibly scientists in about 
field. With this imposing array of might 


: ; : . | 
be’s before one, it would not be difficult 


| determine how a boy should proper) 


If not pe- | 


equipped, nor to fix upon the branches ot 
learning and the general training in whi 
he could profitably spend all the time gra 
ed him; certainly the boy should learn 
least something of the natural sciences. 

But it would seem as if it were precisi 


| these studies that were especially ignore: 
to read and spell with some degree of pre-| To begin with, the school of science itse! 





does not insist upon any especial knowle 
of physical science as a prerequisite to « 
trance. At the Lawrence and Shefiic 
schools there are, indeed, some requirement 
in elementary physics in one, and eleme 
ary physics and chemistry in the other, for 
some few of the numerous courses; but at 
the other schools, institutes of technolog 
ete., an examination of their catalogues 1% 
veals none whatever. Receiving pupils at 
an age no younger than the classical scheols 
with very similar requirements in the ord 
nary English branches, with a slight 
crease in the amount of mathematics, and 
with a requirement of only one year of 
Latin and no Greek (in the toils of which 
latter studies the young classical student is 
engrossed from four to six years before en- 
trance to college), the astonishing fact cou 
fronts us that the greater number of ou 
schools of science demand upon the part ot 
their applicants for admission no knowledge 
of scienee whatever, and in those excep- 
tional cases where it is required the modicu 
is so very small it is scarcely worth meu 
tioning. 

It may be urged that despite the lack of 
requirement of these studies, it is yet hardly 
possible for a boy to pass through any pre- 
paratory school without obtaining some 
knowledge of at least physics and chemis- 
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try. if not also of botany and natural history ; | of educators and parents who imagine they 


e from another class of elementary edu- 
,tors—not so very small in numbers either 
vill come the, to many, surprising state- 
t that not until the boy is well advanced 
ive can he comprehend these studies. 
in reply to the first of these objections, it is 
ly necessary to allude to the faet—which 
ery college or school examiner will confirm 
isa fact—that, granted a certain standard 
12 a condition to entrance, one might as 
wisely look for works of supererogation in 
the tramp at our door as for any excess of 
ittainment over and above the quantum pre- 
scribed. When the tendency is ever to fall 
the requirements in the branches 
specified, there certainly can not be ex- 
pected any attainment worthy of mention 
, those branches which are not specified. 
[The second objection alluded to to a 
great degree a legitimate outgrowth of our 
whole system of education. It is the nat- 
ral result of the classical system, which, 


LOW 


is 


hile again avowing no desire to open up 


e general merits of this question, we may 
rhaps yet be permitted to say, by putting 
the languages and mathematics first, last, 
ind all the time, has effectually excluded 
the natural sciences from the preparatory 


course, and delegated them to the college or | 


university. So it comes to pass that this 
same blind following in old tracks still con- 
signs the study of even elementary physical 
science to the scientific school. This obsti- 


ry, the kernel of which has long since been 


thrown aside, is, however, but one of the | 


many singular examples so frequently seen 
of the persistent clinging of a delusion in 
some form to even the healthiest and clear- 
est brains. Itis very difficult to uproot our 


old educational as well as other hobbies, | 


and very frequently the new crop which 


those thrown over the garden wall, and sup- 
posed to be forever done for. Hence we 
perceive amiable, well-meaning, and intelli- 
gent persons who have forsworn the thrust- 


ing down their struggling children at ten- | 


der ages the regulation doses of probably 
the most difficult languages ever spoken by 
man, simply because it was considered the 
“proper thing,” still evince great surprise 
and incredulity when it is stated that chil- 
dren from ten to fourteen years are inter- 
ested in such studies as botany, physics, 
natural history, and the like. 


auricular evidence of his very great inter- 

est in those topics; while it is extremely im- 

probable, with many years’ association with 

a healthy child, that he would get any evi- 

dence whatever of that child’s slightest in- 

terest in his Latin grammar or Greek roots. 
And so it follows that now among a class 
Vout. LVII.—No. 337.—9 


|lessly dragging through a 


Yet not one | 
of those persons ever walked half a mile in | 
the country with a boy without receiving | 


have entirely freed themselves from the old 
methods of instruction as well as the old 
forms, after they have fairly yielded to the 
claims of scientific education, we yet find 
the same stolid indifference to what is really 
the great underlying principle upon which 
the new education is based—the early edu- 
cation of the child’s observing faculties. 
These persons assert they are anxious to 
train children after a rational manner, vet, 
forsooth, we find them either openly advyo- 
cating or tacitly permitting the postpone- 
ment of any instruction in physical science 
which, beyond all else, is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to cultivate those powers of observation 
until the sixteenth or seventeenth year of 
a lad’s lifetime, thereby, in effect, defraud- 
ing that youth of several of his best years. 
If there is any thing in educational prac- 
tice well proven, it is that children between 
the ages of ten and fourteen can be not only 
deeply interested in, but profitably taught, 
the elements of natural science, provided 
these subjects are properly presented by a 
competent instructor. Eminent thinkers 
notably Pestalozzi and Froebel—have 
deavored to impress educators with the fact 
that in education the closer we follow the 
processes of nature, the more happy are like- 
ly to be the results. It has repeatedly and 
persistently been demonstrated that if we 
conform to the order which nature points 


| out to us, we must necessarily direct our at- 
nate adherence to the shell of an old theo- | 


tention first to the development and culti- 
vation of the powers of observation. A mo- 
ment’s reflection should suffice to convince 
a person of ordinary intelligence that the 
abstruse subjects which our schools are wont 


| to push forward so prominently—the gram- 


mar, arithmetic, and so frequently the Lat- 
in—however important in their way, do not 


|either develop or cultivate this faculty in 
succeeds them has a wonderful likeness to | 


any measure, whereas the systematic study 


lof natural objects, the things in regard to 


which a child is ever questioning his elders, 
must do this to an unwonted degree. Can 
any one, for instance, imagine a greater con- 
trast than can be detected in the appear- 
ance of a class of children wearily and list- 
recitation of 
grammar, and that same class, flushed with 


excitement and thoroughly wide-awake, en- 
A 


gaged in the analysis and classification of 
some flower, plant, or bug which the mem- 
bers of that class had themselves collected 
in the field or road-side? We have the evi- 
dence of Huxley, Tyndall, Faraday, Lyell, 
Carpenter, and others—in fact, it might be 
said the combined testimony of the more 
eminent scientists not only of the Old World 
but of the New—that it is not only feasible 
but exceedingly desirable that the study of 
natural sciences should be begun in early 
youth, not only for the purpose of cultiva- 
ting the perceptive faculties, but for the 
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knowledge which can be gained of those | yet be conceded, for the best exemp!] 


sciences as well. But despite all this, and 
notwithstanding the old methods of higher 
education have, to say the least, been very 
materially modified—notwithstanding the 
fact that we have sc many youth going to- 
ward the scientific school instead of to the 
notwithstanding the college itself 
has felt the influence of the new ideas, as 
shown by its recent additions to its course 
in natural science —notwithstanding all 
these facts, it is yet patent that to-day we 
have in the United States no elementary 
preparatory schools for our higher schools 
of science that are, in many vitally impor- 
tant respects, what they should be. And is 
it not more than passing strange that in the 
institutions from whence one would natu- 


college 


rally suppose that these ideas in regard to | 


the early training of our youth in correct 
methods of observation should receive most 
encouragement, there should be little or no 
apparent interest ? 

Indeed, if one may judge from the testi- 
mony offered by the ‘requisites to entrance,” 
as we have seen, they do not raise in their 
own special sphere a standard any higher 
in excellence than their classical brethren 
do, who make no pretensions whatever to 
science, and who (the “scientifics” claim) ig- 
nore, at least practically, the observing fac- 
ulties from the start to the finish. 

It is in some ways rather a remarkable 
fact that in our public schools we should 
find a higher appreciation of the benefits to 
be derived from early nature studies than 
in the private elementary or home schools 
of the country, or in the schools of science 
themselves. Despite the interminable wars 
between “the committee” and the teacher, 
the superintendent and the community, 
which unfortunately are ever going on, it 
is evident to any one who investigates the 
subject that the public-school people in the 
Northern States generally are years in ad- 
vance of those private institutions whose 
course and system of instruction are dictated 
solely by the principal of that school, or, at 
the worst, a faculty of but few minds. Yet 
palpably it is in the publie school that this 
system has least opportunity for proper ex- 
pansion and honest, thorough treatment. 
With an association with the pupils con- 
fined to the five hours in which they are 
cooped up together within the four wails 
of the school building, with a large number 
of pupils under each teacher’s eye, the mere 
overlooking of whom would seem to be a 
fair day’s work, with an unvarying mechan- 
ical routine of an apparently endless suc- 
cession of different recitations, which follow 
one another with the precision of the plan- 
ets’ paths through space, and while it is 
indeed remarkable how much enthusiasm 
some of our hard-worked teachers have con- 
trived to throw into these studies, it must 


| 
| 


| 





inca. 
tion of the merits of the system in ‘nadie. 
we ought to look to the private schools se 
academies; for there we have, or shoy| 

have, not only a reduced number of pupi ; 
as compared with teachers, but the pupil, 
from his rising in the morning until his ye. 
tiring at night, during school hours and play 
hours, is under the direct personal influence 
of his teachers. How valuable these play 
hours may be made, in the hands of a liy, 
teacher, in the way of awakening an inter. 
est in natural objects, cultivating habits 
of observation, and inciting boys to discoy- 
er for themselves, is at once evident. The 
ordinary out-door sports, the skating, swim- 

ming, and fishing expeditions, the Saturday 

tramps through the fields and woods, are at 

once made important auxiliaries to the class- 

room drill, and thus active practical interest 

is joined to intellectual labor. 

In a lecture delivered some years since } 
Professor Tyndall, at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, on the importance of the 
study of physics, he refers to a period in his 
younger days when he was a teacher of 
mathematics at an agricultural college j 
Hampshire. In his usual happy, genial 
diction the professor alluded to his habit- 
ual practice of withdrawing the boys from 
the routine of the book, and of appealing to 
their self-power in the treatment of ques- 
tions not comprehended in that routine. 
He states in his naive way how, in his ef- 
forts to this end, the boys were led to apply 
their mathematics to the solution of physic- 
al problems. How the swing, the saw, the 
foot-ball, the mirrors, even the boys them- 
selves, and a score of other common things, 
were in turn made subjects of investiga- 
tion and practical examples in geometry. 
“We also felt deep interest,” the professor 
adds, “in ascertaining from the hum of a 
bee the number of times the little insect 
flaps his wings in a second.” It is very 
evident that the world when it gained in 
the person of Professor Tyndall a great sci- 
entist, lost at the same time a very valua- 
ble mathematical instructor of youth; and 
it is equally clear that a class of boys under 
his mathematical instruction for a few years 
would gain, in addition to their mathemat- 
ics, an amount of practical physics, to sa) 
nothing of half a dozen other branches ot 
natural science, which would compare fa- 
vorably with the amount gained by the grad- 
uates of many of our educational institutions 
which are held high in public esteem. 

While we can not hope to find a Tyndall 
to combine physics with his mathematics 
in this very happy manner, is it too much 
to hope for the establishment among us of 
at least one thorough elementary school 
whose mission shall be to prepare our boys 
for the schools of science, according to the 
rational ideas he and every other scientist. 


8 
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lmost every thoughtful educator who | scientific school,” we find in their prospec- 
been able to raise himself above the | tuses and in their letters, if perchance we 
| of the old schools, have for years been | make inquiry, an apparently total oblivi- 


o? ousness to the value or existence even of 


have in the land some famous acad-| a practical system of training the faculties 
it is true, but when measured by the | ef observation by beginning nature studies 
, standard they are found wanting. | at an early age. In the public schools, as 
ie manly, well-bred tone which the | we have seen, it is impossible to carry out 
if St. Paul’s School has succeeded in | the system to its full capabilities, so the 
+ that establishment, or for the thor- | fact remains that we are deficient in an ed- 
honest work and admirable admin- | ucational factor, which deficiency is little 
ve abilities of the master of Adams | less than a reproach to a nation which boasts 
uy—a born teacher—we can not but | ever of its ability to adapt its means to its 
the greatest admiration; but at the |}end. Can any one donbt that if we had any- 
me we can not forget that these | where in the Middle or Northern States a 

; make no claim to be aught but clas- | school whose avowed and sole object of fit- 
hools to fit boys for college —and they | ting boys for the scientific school was as 
ind do it well. If we knock for ad- | thoroughly understood as is Adams’s and St. 
at the old-time Phillips, either of | Paul’s sole object to fit for college and noth 
er or Exeter, or at the more modern | ing else, and if this school should take boys 
ston, from which possibly in the future | at as early an age as Adams, which admits 


S| 


ing more comprehensive can be look- | at ten years, and this school could be put 
we find our children are barred out | under the control of a man equally well fit- 
they are fourteen or fifteen years of | ted by nature and training as the masters 

1 course which even at that age is| of those two schools are for their peculiar 


iat heavy to carry. If we pursue | fields, and if it was otherwise thoroughly 

vestigations still farther among the | equipped—can any one doubt the success 

sical and commercial and denomination- | of that school both in a worldly and educa- 
schools, all of which “fit for any | tional way? 


A WHIP-POOR-WILL sat by the edge of the wood, 
Perched on a log in his wonted mood, 
And ever he chanted his plaintive strain— 


““Whip-poor-will”’—over and over again. 


Under the log was a cricket's nest, 

Who chirruped away at his very best; 

In a pool hard by, where the pond-lilies flaunt, 
A bloated bull-frog had his haunt. 


Just as the shadows of evening fell, 

And the breeze to the leaves bade a soft farewell, 
Chorused in song with the whip-poor-will 

Were guttural bull-frog and cricket shrill. 


“Fool! fool!” growled the old bull-frog, 
“Sitting there on your hollow log, 

Making night hideous with your cry, 

While I charm all the passers-by!” 

“ Cheer up, cheer up,” sang the cricket small, 
“You break my heart with your strange sad call; 
I shrink myself from the slightest touch, 

And why should you want whipping so much ?’ 


“ Whip-poor-will,” cried the lonely bird, 
But flew as the leaves by the air were stirred ; 
And soon he repeated his mournful lay, 


Softened by distance, far away. 


Sometimes, in moods when the cricket’s cheer 
And the bull-frog’s mutter offend my ear, 
Far to the depths of the forest still 

I, too, would fly, like the whip-poor-will. 
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FITZ-GREENE HALLECK AND poe 
THE VILLAGE BELLE. | aed 
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evening sociable at which both were pp 


Tes. 
I 


During the evening Halleck fanei, 


|} that his young friend was not in her ns 


T has often been said that Halleck is one | spirits, and the next day wrote her in 


} 
Y 
I 


of the few modern poets of whom the/a playful note—the first in the series oj 


literary public have complained because he | this 
published so little. A few poems of his, writ- 


lished in a small volume, established his| that at this time neither of these yout 


reputation as a poet of rare gifts, and much 
was expected of him in future. But his | 


|adopted the pseudonyms “ Antonio” 
ten in early life, in his best moods, and pub- | “ Margaret.” It should be borne in ; 


correspondence. They had previo 


poets had arrived at the age of twenty years, 
| The young lady fell a victim to consn 
admirers were doomed to a measure of dis- | tion in early life. 


Had she lived she miy 


appointment. Although during his whole] easily have reached an eminence in 


life Halleck continued a close intimacy with 


rare occasions, to give her inspirations to 
the world over his own name. The reason 
was, it has been asserted, and doubtless 
with truth, that he was satisfied with the 
laurels already won, and seriously doubted 
his ability by any subsequent volumes he | 
might publish to surpass or even to equal | 
himself. 

In his youth Halleck was in the habit of 
improvising rhymes and poetical epistles 


for his own amusement and for the gratifi- | To Antonio: 


cation of his intimate friends—trifles which | 
were not designed for the public eye, and | 
which might not be worthy of his maturer | 
years, but which were, nevertheless, highly 
creditable to his age and circumstances. | 
Many of these effusions are still extant, and | 
now that their author has passed away, | 
leaving a reputation for genius which can 
not be marred in the least by any crudities 
or imperfections of what he threw off hasti- 
ly in boyhood and youth, there can be no| 
impropriety in bringing them out from their | 
obscurity. | 

For more than half a century the writer | 
has had in manuscript a copy of a humor- | 
ous poetical correspondence between Hal- 
leck and an interesting, talented young 
lady of Guilford, Connecticut, the native 
place of each. She belonged to one of the 
most respected and honored families in the 
State. She was beautiful in person, full 
of life and spirits, fond of humor, amiable, 
good-naturedly sarcastic, and was ever the 
life and queen of the circle in which she | 
moved. 'As might be expected, she was | 
unusually popular, an@ her society was 
courted by both sexes. She and Halleck 
often met in social gatherings. She appre- 
ciated and admired his genius, and he no} 
less admired hers, for it was in all respects, 
especially in the art of poesy, nearly if not 
quite equal to his own. In their intimacy 
as friends—for it never progressed farther 
than friendship—short billets in rhyme not 
unfrequently passed between them, some of 
which were by consent copied by friends, 
and have been preserved to the present day. 

The correspondence which has been al- 
luded to, and which is subjoined to this | 


‘ 
note, passed between them soon after an | 





| 











| world of letters which some of her near { 
his Muse, he persistently refused, except on | male relatives have since attained. 


To Margaret: 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tell me, friend Margaret, tell me why 
Thy bosom draws the heaving sigh. 
Art thou deserted ? or betrayed ? 
Say, who can wrong thee, gentle maid ? 
Is thy love absent? or unkind ? 
What anguish rends my Margaret’s mi 

ANTONI 


ANSWER. 


With eyes half open you might see 
That ’tis not love disquiets me; 
I’m not “ deserted,” or ‘* betrayed”— 
No love-lorn, sighing, pining maid. 
No—my whole heart is all my own, 
My spirit free, my power well known. 
Then seek some other cause to know 
The source of your friend Margaret’s w 
And haply, if you chance to find 
The care that rankles in my mind, 
Antonio, pity and redress, 
And so may Heaven forever bless. 
Mar 
REPLY. 

I’ve read your answer o’er and o’er 
At least a dozen times or more, 
And racked and tortured my invention 
To find out its concealed intention ; 
But, after all, have not divined 
What secret anguish fills thy mind: 
Is it that conscience will upbraid 
At times thy conduct, gentle maid, 
And in each solitary hour 
Bids thee lament thy boasted “ power ?” 
Say, is it that her mirror true 
Will oft present to fancy’s view 
The tears that have for thee been shed, 
The hearts thou numberest with the d 
And de these thoughts thy peace destroy, 
And cloud each opening beam of joy? 
If so, pray listen to a friend, 
And mark my words—repent, amend, 
And rather than evoke such sighs 
From us, poor mortals, shut thine eyes. 

If this is not the cause, I own 
It still remains to me unknown; 
And I must beg thee to disclose 
In plainer language all thy woes. 
Let not concealment, like the worm 
Whose fangs the loveliest flowers deform, 
Upon thy cheeks of damask prey, 
And pluck the bloom of health away. 
Yes, Margaret, I can pity thee, 
And drop the tear of sympathy, 
And for thy wrongs, could I but guess them, 
With all my heart I would redress them. 

ANTONIO. 
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Queen Rose. In bright lands far 1 { 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


a was remarked not long since in one of | 
t] 


] 


ie leading American periodicals that | 
in literature contained no matter of | 


Russi: 
any great Importance beyond the works of 
lourguénetf. 


lleet of Russia is doubtless based on the 


This estimate of the creative 
nte 
fact that the knowledge of it in this coun- 
try is derived mostly from the French trans- 
lations or reproductions of popular novels. 
lew of our critics have sufficient knowledge 
of the Russian language to drink deeply at 
the fountain-head of its literature, and those 
who are totally unversed in the idiom regard 
it as a barbarous tongue, the results of which 
are best and most easily attained through 
the medium of translations. To this kind 
of literary Philistinism, which necessarily 
undermines all ambition of honest research 


. : : : | 
or profound examination, there is no an- 


swer but that which forms the plea for the 


study of foreign languages—insight into 


the life, habits, and aspirations of various | 


nations. While every important work of 


the French and German languages has been | 


translated into English, the place given to 
those idioms in education, in social inter- 
intellectual development, in- 
creases here from year to year—a certain 
proof of a popular belief in the advantage 
of knowledge of languages apart from the 
perusal of a few romances more or less. 
The influence of Russian thought and ac- 
tion is year by year more widely diffused 
throughout Europe. The study of the lan- 


course, in 


puage 


Continent, keeping pace with the reaction 


against the French influence in the educa- | 


tion and social lifé of the Russian people. 
There is no stronger evidence of the grow- 
ing nationalization of the empire than the 
attention accorded to the study of the lan- 
guage by the younger generation. Not 
many years have passed since a relative ig- 


norance of the native idiom was an elegant 
affectation common to all aristocratic Rus- 


sians. 


The language of society was French; 
of literature, art, and science, German; of 
sports, politics, and practical affairs, Eng- 
lish. Conversation became a combination 
of idioms, falsified and distorted at the will 
of the speaker. 

This intlux of foreign elements, this char- 
acter of eclecticism, grafted upon the Scla- 
vonie ground-stock, dates back to the time 
of Peter the Great, who introduced influ- 
ences of speech, habit, and manner from ey- 
ery country whose institutions he attempt- 
ed to assimilate with those of his empire. 

The literature of the country first appear- 
ed in the translation of the sacred writings 
into the Sclavonic, continued by degrees 
into its offshoot, the Russian, through the 
medium of the chronicles and histories writ- 


ven in the many monasteries of the empire. | house in 


is rapidly gaining ground on the] 


| The groundwork of the Russian speec} 

| character is Greek, and a strong flay 
Hellenism is felt in the customs of thy 
ple to this day. The peasant songs | 
dances are those of their Greek ancest, 
| wild, rhythmic, full of suppressed mi 
choly and pathos, as though they y« 

| for the lost groves of cypress and oli 
the Athenian hills. The purer Gree] 
ment shines out in contrast with th: 
formalism, the hierarchical convent 
ties, of the Greco-Byzantine in the art, 
ship, and creed of the people. 

Their early epics have a fine antique { 
ing. The exploits of the Sclavonic h 
|are treated with a force and vigor tha 
call the methods of the first Grecians 
early times, when the empire was inf 
with barbarian tribes against which t 
| Russians were obliged to hold thems 
always armed, the expression of the po 
genius of the country was robust and o1 
|} inal in the popular songs and legends. 
| as the influence of Western Europe preva 
jed over that of the East, the character 
the people acquired an external semblar 
of refinement, which resulted in effeten 
These foreign influences, starting from 1 
court, spread throughout the empire, so t! 
leven to this day the life retains a cert 
| rococo flavor that may be easily traced in 
pictures of Russian society offered us 
Tourguéneff. 

Proof of the immense latent power, 1) 
reserved barbaric force, of the Russiai 
telligence, is the readiness with which, t 
moment the great Czar opened the 
gates of the knowledge and experience ot 
foreign countries to his half-civilized p 
ple, they assimilated all the elements of 
learning or industry appropriate to theit 
condition. The immediate effect was natu- 
rally to generate a species of imitativeness 
or mannerism, but the germ of the genu- 
ine national spirit was nevertheless called 
into life. At the very moment when the 
sparse literature of the country was heid in 
subjection by the reverence accorded to Ger- 
man models of the very worst school, the 
first of the great lights of the second period 
of the Russian intellectual development, 
Lomonosof, appeared above the horizon 
aman great in science, in mathematics, i! 
letters, with the welfare of his country deep- 
ly engraved upon his heart. 

Lomonosof is a character fairly typical of 
that phase of the reign of Peter the Great 
which advanced the cause of intellect, and 
accorded patronage and assistance to men 
of genius of whatever condition. He was a 
poor fisher-boy who toiled with his father 
on the shores of the White Sea. He learned 
to read and write from the village priest, 
and at the age of seventeen his thirst for 








knowledge led him to leave his father’s 
ecret and repair to Moscow with 
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npany of fish vendors, one of whom in-| names of the characters. Sumarokof was 
inced him to the head of a monastery. | ambitious of the title of the Russian Vol- 
e latter caused him to be received into|taire. He corresponded long with the old 
school attached to the monastery. From | French philosopher, who spoke flatt ringly 
nee he was sent to the Academy at St.| of his tragedies. He represents the imita- 
rsburg, and afterward to various Ger-| tive Russian idea, as Lomonosof the true 
universities, to perfect himself in natu- | brave national spirit making its way surely 
ence. While in Germany he composed | and calmly across the distractions and falsi- 
on the capture of Khoten, which he | ties of an erroneous system. 
to the Academy in St. Petersburg. From | The reign of Catherine formed a distinct 
s learned body it received great praise, | epoch in the intellectual history of the em- 
| is remembered by posterity as marking | pire. The patronage accorded by the em- 
opening of a new era in Russian poetry. | press to letters, the example of her personal 
* several years passed in personal ad-| brilliancy, stimulated the creative faculty 
ture and in the exploration of the scien- | of the court that surrounded her. She gath- 
intelligence of Germany, he returned | ered the intellectual results of the century 
Russia, bringing with him the accumula- from all parts of Europe, domesticating them 
ted treasures of his intellectual endeavor, | among the steppes of her empire. Her broad 
irdent desire to raise his country to the | philosophy of life and thought and govern- 
vel of those he had explored, and an act- | ment astonished even the schools from which 
e mental organization prepared to apply | it had sprung. The bold, half-savage au- 
o the raw material of the semi-barbaric em- | dacity of her system went so far beyond the 
the methods he had observed in other | timid speculations of Western Europe that 
governments. His profound studies in Ger- | even Voltaire said, speaking of the superb 
many had only served the more to national- | Russian, “C’est du Nord maintenant que 
ve him, and cause him to hate the Teutonic | nous vient la lumiére.” The Russian court 
nfluence that paralyzed the nascent Rus-| was the epitome of the whole lawless, cor- 
sian intellect. Thus the Russians honor | rupt. magnificence of the last century, com- 
im as the first exponent of the national | bining its own Eastern barbarity and sump- 
, in contradistinction to the miserable | tuousness with the esprit of life, the cynicism 
supereclecticism that later undermined the | of action, the exquisite egoism of the West- 
gor of the empire. The figure of Lomo-|ern nations. An age glorious for Russia, 
osof stands forth in the intellectual histo- | the culmination of the material philosophy 
y of Russia as that of Goethe in Germany. | of the old barbaric empire; an age when 
His supreme patriotism, his universal intel- | letters flourished as the ornament of a court, 
sence, his position as the founder of the | and poets were pensioned for their praises 
modern school of Russian verse, all bear out | of their empress; when serfdom was in- 
the parallel. He it was who with his wise | creased throughout the empire; when pow- 
counsels aided in the foundation of the Uni- | dered, painted lovers and favorites went 
versity of Moscow by the Empress Elizabeth. | forth to conquer armies in caftans covered 
Like Goethe, he was beloved of royalty. In| with jewels; when, in celebration of their 
his old age the Empress Catherine visited | victories, princes, the heroes of the poets’ 
him in his house, and passed hours watching | epics, ordered fétes in artificial gardens 
his experiments in physical science. The| planted with exotics, where jewelled ele- 
last regret of his generous soul, so filled | phants stalked among the guests, and then, 
with desire of his country’s development, | from excess of reaction, passed days in 
was that he was not permitted to finish the | moody silence, yawning with ennui, the cup 
work that he had begun for the Russian | of pleasure drained to the dregs. The bac- 
people. He prophesied that his ideas would | chanals of the French regency fall into in- 
die with him. His prophecy was fulfilled, | significance by the side of the sumptuous 
for the Russian scientific intelligence is to orgies of the Russian court. Strange that 
this day held in subjection by the German | at a time when the European states were 
methods. | thus corrupt, and the foundations of socie- 
Lomonosof composed the first tragedies | ty were gradually being undermined, there 
written in the Russian language. Scarcely | should appear upon the horizon, piercing 
more than a hundred years have passed | through the gathered shadows, intellects 
since the first theatre was established in| strong, white, and true as the sunlight of 
Russia. The drama originated in the mys-!reason. The decay of Italy produced that 
teries and passion plays of the churches and | fine antique marble, Alfieri, whose intui 
monasteries, crept into the houses of the | tions were as facts to other men; born not 
nobles, and thence, taken up by the court, | of the Crusca, but of the smouldering Greek 
became a public and acknowledged element. | spirit of its countrymen. In Russia, while 
\ theatre was opened in Moscow, directed | the empress founded academies and fostered 
by the poet Sumarokof, who wrote tragedies | the classical tendencies of her poet nurslings, 
modelled on the French school of powder! there was one among them, Derschawin, 
ind rouge, with nothing national but the | who amidst much of flattery and fawning, 
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much of the spirit lost in matter, many odes | 


and pans degraded by the worship of the 
warrior favorites, uttered words that make 
him as dear to the hearts of the Russians as 
Altieri to those of the Italians. He carried 
the motive power of his genius, the idea of 
nationalization, the spirit of ancient Russia, 
high and pure across all the foreign intiltra- 
tious of the century. 

Every country tottering on the verge of 
destruction, covering the abyss with tlow- 
ers, finds suddenly some grinning satirist 
lurking among them, as France in Beaumar- 
chais, Italy in Goldoni. It requires a com- 
plexity of life and civilization to produce 
comedy. Purity and simplicity of soul do 
not generate satire. The many-sided brill- 
iaut baroque of the court and empire of 
Catherine called into life the genius of the 
poet Von Visin. He wrote two comedies, 
immortal in the minds of the people, the 
characters of which have passed into prov- 
erbs. Both satirize the customs and habits 
of the empire—military organization, edu- 
cation, social life. The reign of Catherine 
produced other poets 


Kheraskof — 


Kapnist, Kostrow, 
more or less imitators of Der- 


schawin, and like him formed on the models | 


of French classicism. 

There was a flavor of the cinque-cento in 
the intellectual activity of the Russian lit- 
erati. 
a 
iCies, 


Nicola 


extended throughout the country. 
Novikof occupies the same _ posi- 


tion in the intellectual history of Russia as | 


Aldus Manuzio in that of Venice—an earnest 


lover of books and manuscripts, whose ar- | 
dent desire was, through the medium of | 


the academies, to disseminate knowledge 
throughout the empire. There were strange 
incongruities in that reign of Catherine—a 
mingling of the court of Leo X. with that 
of the French regent—intellectual activity 
and moral decay. 

The periods of Russian literature are of 
short duration and sudden in contrast—tni- 
crocosmic reproductions of other literatures. 
Thus from the eclectic scholasticism of the 
academies of the reign of Catherine sprang 
the strong original intellect, the bold free 
soul of Karamsin, who stands at the head 
of the liberal school of literature, and rep- 
resents the modern spirit of nationalization. 
From his early youth the study of foreign 
literatures had strong attraction for Karam- 
sin. While he was still a lad his wild spirit 
of independence found an outlet in his sym- 
pathy with and enthusiasm for our own na- 
tion inits struggle of the Revolution. 
gular it 


Sin- 


is to trace the influence of our 


infant republic on the destiny of Russia. 
Karansin, more than any other man of let- 
ters, helped to burst the bonds of ancient 
Russia, and he drew his strength and in- 
spiration from the example of the American 
colonies. 


As a youth he travelled through 





A passion for books, archives, chron- | 
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Europe, forming the acquaintance o{ ye 


great men of the countries through whj, 
he passed. Traces of the classicism of } 
education are found in his earlier is 
which yielded, after the matured reflect), 
| of his travels, to the dawning romanti: 
of France and Germany. In this mood 
produced several novels, the last of w) 
only, from the introduction of histo, 
scenes and personages, presaged the 
his intellect to tread. At 
same time he edited various periodicals 
Goethe and Schiller had done in Geri 
in a spirit of eclecticism and coterie, 
they were purely ephemeral in charact 
preparing the way only for his great 
lasting creation, the History of the Russ 
Monarchy. It was the expression ef a ney 
period in the development of the Russia 
spirit, in letters as in polities, which oy. 
ed with the accession of Alexander J, 
man of broad education and understan 
desirous of the good of his people, neg! 


Was soon 


|ing no means of their enlightenment. 
founded universities, encouraged 
and science in every shape. 
Karamsin 


jetters 


He appointed 
imperial historian, and at th 
Czar’s instigation the author undertook his 
colossal task of chronicling the progress 
and development of the Russian Empii 
from its earliest years. From the do 
ments lying in neglected confusion in 
the monasteries and council halls of Russ 
|he gathered the materials for his histo 
Supreme in patience and conscientious 1 
search, he spared himself no toil or weari- 
ness 1n the fulfillment of his appointed tas! 
He consecrated twenty-three years of life t 

| his absorbing work, aud died at last fro 
| Sheer exhaustion, leaving it unfinished 
magnificent monument of a nation’s prog 
|ress from barbarity to enlightenment. | 
| his methods he followed the English models 
he had studied so closely, gave to the cha 
| acters of early Sclavonic history the robust 
| picturesqueness, the sturdy independenc: 
|and pride; of the English heroes he had 
| learned to know in Shakspeare’s histori: 
| plays, his favorite study. The Anglo-Saxou 
}idea of individual liberty animates even 
| this record of Russian despotism. The spir- 
| it of the youth whose blood had boiled at 
| the wrongs of the American colonies be- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


came, in the historian, the powerful moti/ 
of a country’s annals. Karamsin occupies 
an anomalous position in the literature of 
the country, uniting in himself something 
| of the three periods into which the modern 
| literature is divided—the classic outgrowth 
lof the French school; the romantic schoo 
| resulting from the English and German tou 
| of thought; the national, of which Push- 
| kin and Gogol were the exponents. 

At the same time that the deeper chord 
|of Russian nationality was struck by the 
| hand of Karamsin, the lighter melodies of 
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people’s life were finding an outlet in 
fables of Dmitrief and Krylof—two po- 
memory lives in the hearts of 
isants and serfs as in those of princes 
d emperors, for they caught up from the 
of Russia the simple wit and wisdom of 
poor, the most deeply rooted character- 
s of the popular nature. 
te their witty apologues over their cab- 


yuose 


The peasants 
bage soup and black bread. The wisest men 

the kingdom talk lovingly of “Grand 
father Krylof.” He stands in bronze in the 

mer garden of Peter the Great. He 
d the follies and vices of the upper 
isses in his comedies, but to the poor he 


she 


is gentle and tender even in his humor. 
[The most famous representative of the 
wntic school Absorbed 
the study of English verse, he made his 
rst appearance in literature with a transla- 
tion of the “Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard,” the melancholy of which is in har- 
ony with the mournful under-tones of the 
usslal poetic character. 
friend of Karamsin and Pushkin, both 
vhom he survived, and whose last 
nts he chronicled, thus completing the 
cycle of modern Russian liberalism. Patri- 
» less than poet, he fought in the war 
of 1812, singing the praise of his emperor 
the while. The type of ‘ Young Russia” in 
his political utterance, the national aspira- 
m of his genius is mingled with the mel- 
ancholy and passion of the Italian Leopardi, 


is Gincovschi. 


Gincovschi was 


( ne 


with whom he may most fitly be compared. 
Both were formed on the study of English 
models, and possessed the inherent melan- 
choly of their respective races. Enfant du 
he introduced into the Russian soul 
the maddening spirit of introspection and 
self-analysis so characteristic of modern 
thought. The overcivilization of Russian 
society brought with it the avenging ele- 
ment of moral and mental ennui. 
became the instructor of the reigning em- 
peror, and remained long at court for the 
sake of his august pupil. As a poet he ex- 
celled in harmony, grace, and beauty of 
He translated much from the Eng- 
lish and German, especially in his early life, 
before he had found his proper outlet in pa- 
triotic and national creations. The great 


s1€¢ le, 


Gincoyschi 


verse, 


defect of his intelligence was a certain sub- 


servience to German models, which to the 


new spirit of Russian nationality mars his 


most polished efforts. 

Another master of modern Russian, the 
friend and contemporary of Gincovschi, was 
the poor mad poet Batuschkof, whose mind 
left him in the flower of his age, and the 
occupation of whose insane hours was the 
painting again and again of a tomb with a 
cross under a fir-tree, with the moon rising 
His travels in France and Italy, 
and the study of the literatures of those 


above. 


two countries, formed his genius upon the 
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antique model then in vogue 
of the Dire¢ 


was the 


the pse udo- 
Greek school 


André Chénier 
ter of poets sprang 


which 
A clus- 
influence 
patriotic, 


tore, 


it. 


‘ x pone 


up under the 
of Gincovsell a 


and 
who fought in the w; ft 1812, and sang 
the 


ll national 


peans of their em Viasemski, 
Davidof, 


Letters 


pero! 
who wrote of purely Russian lift 


1 , 
Ginka, 


historian and lyrist; 
of a Russian Officer had 


whose 
yreat success; Raich, 
who translated the Georgics, the “Jerusa- 
In 


1uto 


lem” of Tasso, and “Orlando Furioso.” 
the midst of the romantie s 
the light 
cism—a school 
tragic poet; Merzliakov, 
critic; Gniedich, a passion 
ar, who saw in that lan the mother- 
tongue of the Russians, and did his best to 


hor 


1 sprang 


a Vigorous atter-growth of classi- 
Ozerot, the 
tran 


Greek 


} 
tN 


whi 


included 
the slator and 


ite 


} ] 
SscuCIL- 


ruage 
arouse in his countrymen some enthusiasm 
for it in opposition to the dominant German 
influence. 

The sentimentalism of the romantic school 
led to a reactionary manifestation of 
edy in obedience to the modern tendency to 
cynicism and satire produced by the study 
of French contemporary literature. Roman- 
ticism was held up to ridicule in the com- 


com- 


edies of Sciacovski, Khmelnitski, and, most 
famous of all, Alexander Griboyédovy, diplo- 
mate and poet, whose comedy, Misfortune 
from too much Wit, is the most perfec t satire 
on the follies of modern Russian society— 
its passion for show, extravagance, hollow- 
ness of education, corruption, and reckless- 
The 
hero is a true and patriotic Russian, moving 
untainted amidst a society of effeminate de- 


hess 


that has ever been produced. 


nationalized men and women. 

The truly national period of the Russian 
literature begins with Alexander Pushkin. 
He rejoiced in every expression of national 
feeling that came in his way, the 
guage or customs of the people, in the his- 
tory, chronicles, or legends. 
the people were a delight to him. He loved 
to wear the red shirt of the peasants 1D his 
own home. His broad knowledge of other 
|literatures led him to perfect cultivation 
without for 
robust, pure, and simple for servile repro- 
| duction. His African blood—for he was de- 
scended from a Moorish general of Peter the 
Great—gave to his character and creations a 
fougue that spread itself throughout the na- 
| tion, and has been, as it infused into 
the higher Russian nature. In his boyhood 
the patriarch Derschawin prophesied a brill- 
iant future for him, which prophecy 
supported by the appearance of an epic poem 

Pushkin was but 

“Ruslan and Ludmilla,” thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of popular song and tradi- 
tion. From this time the young poet’s gen- 
ius mounted ever higher. 
erty gave offense to the Emperor Alexander, 


in lan- 


The songs ot 
| 


eclecticism, mind was too 


his 


were, 


was 


when twenty years old, 


\ 
} 
i 


His poem on lib- 
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and caused the poet’s exile, but to a part of | style and subject national to the core: Tip; 


Russia that furnished him with rare oppor- 


12825, when the Emperor Nicholas ascended 
the throne, the liberal ideas fostered by his 
predecessor broke forth in a revolt against 
the imperial authority that forms a distinct 
epor h in the history of the empire. The pris- 
ons were filled with revolutionists, numbers 
died on the scatfold or were sent to perish 
in Siberia. This spirit of young Russia was 
that of which Pushkin was the exponent. 
It was only the accident of absence from 
St. Petersburg that withheld him from cast- 
ing his lot with the revolutionists. The 
following year he was recalled from exile 
and received by the court with open arms. 
His life as poet and as man of the world 
was one long triumph. Fortune showered 


her favors upon him. He was adored by all 


classes of society, for each found itself re- | 


flected in his works. Of all the Russian 
poets or writers, Pushkin occupied the lar- 
vest place in the hearts of his countrymen, 
from the throne to the isba, or peasant hut. 
Man of the world, artist, philanthropist, pa- 
triot, with the elegance of a patrician and 
the bonhomie of a man of the people, the 


tenderness of genius, it is impossible to 


|cef, a Russian genius expressed in French 
tunities for the study of popular life. In | 


verse; Khomiakof, whose scientifie and po- 
lemical works are widely known; Koltsof 


a) 
poet of the people, who sang of peasant 
and knew but little of books. 

Shortly after Pushkin’s death a youne 


poet, Michel Lermontof, published an els ry 
on him filled with cutting satires on Russian 
institutions. 


For this he was sent to the 
Caucasus. 


There he wrote and dreamed. 
and produced poems worthy of his master 
Like him, he was killed in a duel. 

The period of novels and romances, jy 
which the Russians are so prolific, followed 


Two of the most prominent writers were 
women—Countess Rostopchin and Caro] 
Pavlof. Boris Godunof opened the flood- 
gates of historical fiction. Zagoskin was 
the author of the first historical novels, al] 
more or less modelled on those of Wa 
Scott, which attained great popularity 
Russia. 


lee 
Perovski, Lagetsnikof, were disci- 
ples of the latter romantic tendency, whicl 


| merged by degrees into the present robust 


imagine a character better calculated to | 


awaken sympathy or typify the universal- 
ty of intellect. In his early works the ri- 
otous imagination of the poet finds an outlet 
in the imagery and metaphor, the fantastic 


symbolism, of the Italian epic school, mingled | 


with that of the French classicism of the 
republic. With the loss of his first youth 


his genius manifested itself in the poetic at- | 


titude of the century. The spirit of Byron 


became the spirit of Pushkin. This, to- 


gether with the political fermentations of | 
the epoch, produced in hima mood of proud | 


defiance, despair, sullen anger, and wild 
yearning for freedom that resulted in the 
most powerful of his productions. Of his 


two greatest works, the poem of “ Eugene | 


Oneghin” and the tragedy of Boris Godunof, 
the first is imbued with the spirit of Byron, 


and is often compared with “ Childe Harold” | 


or “Don Juan” in force, bitterness, cyni- 
cism, despair, and weariness, as the results 
of the oversubjective spirit. Boris Godunof, 
founded on the fate of the Russian hero of 
that name, was inspired by the history of 


school of fiction, of which Nicolas Gogol, 
though dead some twenty-five years, is the 
worthiest representative. His pictures of 
Russian life contain the fine flavor of the 
pure Sclavonie character, faithful and real- 
istic as Flemish canvases. His keen satire 
his delightful humor, his tender pity 

love for the people, his grim exposure of all 
the abuses of the empire, and stolid main- 
tenance of his defiant position, make of his 
works a compendium of the internal condi- 
tion of Russia. 


His earlier works are mat- 
ter of casual experience and observation, 
full of brio and gayety, aiming at depicting 
his native province, Little Russia. His later 
works are universal in significance, and have 
a quality of insight that cuts through the 
social wounds of the country like the knife 
of a surgeon. One of his most powerful 
satires, “Dead Souls,” is directed against 
the institution of serfdom. In Russia the 
wealth of a noble was estimated by “ souls.” 
When a serf died, in the old days, his soul 
still paid its tribute for a certain time. The 


| hero of the poem wanders from one estate 


Karamsin, and treated after the model of the | 


English historic classics, which were closely 
studied by Pushkin. His softer, more ro- 
mantic side is illustrated in his novel of 
The Captain’s Daughter. 

Among the contemporaries of Pushkin 
were Buratinschi, who sang the rocks and 
pine forests of Finland; Delvig, a pure Hel- 


5 


to another, purchasing these dead souls in 
order to mortgage them to the Lombard 
merchants. Gogol is dear to the hearts of 
the Russians, because, in spite of the fierce 
satire that cloaked his disgust of the gov- 
ernmental despotism, he had full confidence 
in the eventual independence and salvation 


| of the Russian people. 


At the present time the literature of Rus- 
sia is very largely of an ephemeral nature. 


| Journalism has given a superficial character 


| 


to the literary cultivation of the people. 


lenist, who held himself aloof from the Teu- |The liberty accorded to the press by the 
influence; Jazicof, a poet who—rare | present emperor is more favorable to the 
knew no word of any lan-| dissemination of general information than 
s his own, and was therefore in | to the generation of profound intellectual 


tonic 
thing in Russia 


guage beside 








crea 


The newspaper reigns supreme 


Russia. Literature bows before it, or is 

-ed to its car. The intellectual cancer 

Russia is eclecticism. The new genera- 

i : ‘ : 
of writers has drifted back to the old 


ds, abandoning the purity and truth 
instilled the literature. 
who have 
and keen sense of the 


Pushkin into 


there shown 


lit 


il are poets 
beautiful 
ot, modelled on the Greek schoo] of 
ischkof; Fet,a dis« iple of Heine; Acsa 

. follower of Khomiakof. 
[he most distinguished names among the 
ern poets are those of Count Tolstoi, 
but few Rosenheim, Plesct- 
Ostrovski stands at the head 


the Russian dramatists. 


a years } 
ef, satirists. 
Of contempora- 
novelists, Ivan Tourguéneff stands fore- 
st. The works of the elder Acsakof, a 

wer of Gogol, who died some twenty 
rs since, still keep their place in the world 


letters. Prince Odojevski, Pavlof, and 
Solohub are writers of successful novels. 
Grigorovich is one of the most national and 
I esentative of all the novelists; Goncha- 
rof, Pissemski, Potiekin Leone Tolstoi, Sal- 


of, Melnikof, Selivanof, are among the 
st prominent novelists of the day. 

rhe tield of fiction is largely occupied by 
Some of the most truthful and ar- 
studies of life are 


Russian found in 


A MANUFACT 


YHE work of making astronomical obser- 
vations is about the most laborious and 
ing in which an intellectual man has ever 
} Any difference of temperature 
sen the air which surrounds him and 

that outside would be fatal to the accura- 
y of telescopic vision; so that, no matter 
how cold the night may be, not only must 
no artificial heat allowed him, but 1 
must take special pains to have his observ- 
He must 
sit perfectly still, his attention concentra- 


L 





gage. 


he twe 


be ic 


g-room as cold as the outer air. 
ted upon the object which he is serutiniz- 
because they would interfere with the deli- 
cacy necessary in handling his instrument. 
And whether it be warm cold, he must 
pursue his avocation during the hours when 
rest of the world are 


1 P 1 
seives 1n sieep. 


or 
the enjoying them- 
If he wants to discover a 
comet, he will find the search as trying to 
iis patience as the observations are detri- 
mental to his physical comfort. He may 
scan the heavens with unwearying assidu- 
ity on every clear night during an entire 
year, and yet not be rewarded with a single 
uiscovery. 

All this the Chevalier d’Angos learned 
from sad experience. This gentleman was 
one of the famous Knights of Malta, during 
the latter half of the last century, and be- 





A MANUFACTURED COMET. 


j 


Gloves can hardly be allowed him, | 
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novels published by 
the 


novskaia. 


women known under 
of Crestovski, Voveek, Kokha- 
In no other country a 

ditions of literature so favorabl 


as in Russia. The 


hames 
the 


ré 
to 


con- 
women 


Russi: 


th women possess 
remarkable perspicacity and insight, a keen 
sense of hum rr, exquisite tact, the art of 
embeilishment in ac tion and Spee h, a suav- 
ity of language that they owe to the larae 
part played DY the French tongue 1n thelr 
education, and the atmosphere of social 


grace in which they are trained. No wom- 
en in the world possess such advantages of 
They are 
diplomates, and are Important factors in the 
government of the empire. At nlo- 


ment the most dangerous element of social 


observation and experience. born 


this 
ism is found in the women of Russia, as the 


rhis in- 


cendiary element, this under-current of the 


novels of Tourguéneff show us. 
empire, is at least the strongest safeguard 
against the elegant eclecticism that would 
benumb the intellect of polished, still half- 


uncivilized, Russia. And as this robust 
revolutionary force gains in power and 
strength, it must bring about a reactionary 
school of literature that will carry those 
who are witness to its results back to the 
youthful power and beauty of Pushkin and 


the martyrs of Siberia and the scaffold in 
the year 725 


URED COMET. 


ing imbued with an astronomical taste, had 


built himself a small observatory, or per- 
haps got it built by the brotherhood. He 
was known in the astronomical world as 
the computer of cometary orbits at a time 


when such computations were much more 
difficult than they are at present. But up 
to the time when our story commences, al- 
though he had made a few observations 
with his telescope, he was not known to 
have made whatever. It 
was in the year 1784 that a happy thought 
struck the ambitious knight, the develop- 
ment and results of which form the principal 
subject of our story. In May of that year, 
Messier, of Paris, celebrated as the discover- 
er of comets, received a letter from D’Angos 
stating that he had discovered a small com- 
et without any tail on the night of April 
11. At first he supposed it to beea nebula. 
Still, it 
should prove to be a comet, he had careful- 
ly fixed its position among the stars. 

Two or nights followed, 
when he found it again, and saw that it had 
He now knew it 
was a comet, and therefore communicated 
his observations to the 


any discovery 


in order to make sure of it in case 


three cloudy 
moved several degrees. 


Paris astronomer. 
In the following month the observatory at 
Malta was destroyed by fire, with, as was 
supposed, al! its papers. It theref 


was ‘ore 





= emer 
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feared that this was the last of the comet. 

In those times it took a month for a letter | 
to reach Paris from Malta, so that when Mes- 
sier heard of the discovery it was too late to 
tind the comet. Buta couple of years after- 
ward there appeared in a mathematical jour- 
nal published by the celebrated Bernulli a 
series of observations on the comet by D’An- 
gos, extending from the 11th of April to the 
2d of May; also a set of elements, supposed 
to be derived from the observations, show- 
ing in what orbit the comet moved around 
the sun. D’Angos added that the elements 
represented the observations with almost 
entire exactness. So far there was nothing | 
at all to excite suspicion; but when mathe- 
imaticians came to scrutinize these observa- 
tions more closely, they were not only un- 
able to reconcile them with the orbit given 
by D’Angos, but, in fact, with any orbit | 
whatever. No heavenly body had ever been 

known to move in an orbit so erratic as that 

which the observations would indicate, | 
while the orbit assigned by D’Angos would 

have placed the comet in a quarter of the | 
heavens entirely different from that in 
which he professed to have observed it. | 
Evidently there must be some mistake in 

the numbers given by the chevalier. But 

it was impossible to correct them in such a 

manner that the corrected orbit would rep- 

resent the observations. The nearest ap- | 
proach that could be made was to suppose 
the comet so near the earth as almost to 
move around it like a satellite. A suspi- | 
cion that the whole thing was a fabrication 

now began to gain general credence. But 

beyond the seeming impossibility of repre- 

senting the observations, no proof of the | 
fabrication could be afforded. When the 
observatory was burned, all the papers were 
burned with it, so that it was impossible to | 
refer to the original records. No one else 

had seen the comet, but then D’Angos him- | 
self said it was a very faint one; conse- 
quently it might well have escaped notice. 
Finally, if the observations were entirely 
fabricated, it would be supposed that the 
knight would take good care to have them | 
correspond to the orbit which he had mark- 
ed out, whereas, as we have said, there was 
no such correspondence whatever. What 
made the thing still more inexplicable was, 
that D’Angos understood perfectly the art 
of computing cometary orbits as then prac- | 
ticed. 

Thirty years passed away, and D’Angos | 
was dead and gone before any new light | 
was thrown upon the difficulty. The comet | 
still figured among the discoveries of that 
year, but no one had explained the observa- | 
tions. Olbers, about 1820, subjected the lat- | 
ter to a new examination, and, like others | 
who had done so, was led to the conclusion 
that no comet could have moved in the man- | 
ner in which D’Angos pretended to observe | 


| but that in making his calculations s 
|mistake had crept in. Olbers asked Encke 
|to take up the subject and see if he co 
|meet with any better success in explainiz 


| to be changed to represent the cbservatio 


it. The only explanation seemed to be that 
he had assumed some orbit, calculated hoy. 
the comet would appear from the earth jf jt 
moved in that orbit, and then pretended t, 
have observed it in the calculated posit 


ome 
u 
1 


the matter. Encke satisfied himself, as ot 


| ers had done before him, that it was impos 


sible to represent the observations by a) 


| admissible orbit. At length, after may 
| trials, he took the orbit of D’Angos 


a i 
sought to find in what way it would hay 
The clew to the whole forgery was at length 
reached. Take this orbit, but multiply all 
the distances of the comet from the sun hy 
ten, which merely involves a mistake of one 
figure in a certain logarithm, and the obser- 
vations are all reproduced pretty much as 
D’Angos gave them. The mystery was then 
solved. The chevalier, anxious to figure as 
the discoverer of a comet, had imagined this 


| orbit; supposing the comet to move in it, he 


calculated the positions in which it would 
appear from the earth; but by one of those 
accidents which so frequently happen to the 
dishonest, he had made a mistake of just 
one figure in the number representing the 
distance of the comet from the sun, and 
thus not only completely spoiled the result, 


| but left concealed in his numbers the k 


which was to lay open his forgery long after 
he should be dead. Such is the history of 
this manufactured comet. 

Although D’Angos stands alone in the 
bold feat of making a comet out of nothing, 


| the alteration or forgery of astronomical 
| observations offers a strong temptation to 


the immoral observer: it is so hard to make 
an observation, especially a good one, and 
seemingly so easy to manufacture what to 
any but the most critical examiner will look 
like one. The same thing is practiced in 
other sciences than astronomy. Naturalists 


| have sometimes been suspected of describ- 


ing specimens which they never saw, and 
classifying animals of which the existence 
was at least doubtful. Astronomy is so ex- 


| act a science that to attempt the same trick 


there, is, indeed, playing with edged tools. 
The smallest slip will be sure to lead to ul- 
timate detection, as in the case of the un- 
fortunate Maltese knight. Sometimes the 
very exactness of the observations may lead 
to the detection of the dishonest. There is 
a certain limit to the accuracy with which 
an¥ measurement can be made by means of 
an instrument; and woe to the unlucky man 
who pretends to surpass this degree of pre- 
cision! The writer remembers once to have 
seen a long series of observations with a sex- 
tant which the observer had sent to a high 
scientific authority, to let him see how well 





SONG OF T 


ne could use this instrument. They agreed 
“ jong themselves better than any similar 
series made with the finest instruments in 
the first observatory in the world. This 
ery agreement afforded the most conclusive 
proof that they were in some way dishonest. 
It was supposed that the observer, having 

de an immense number of observations 

th his sextant, had selected out 

eh agreed best among themselves, and 
thrown the others away. He may have 
pposed that this was a perfectly legiti- 

ite proceeding ; but it was which 

uld ruin the character of any astronomer. 

Perhaps the most celebrated instance of 
alteration of observations is in the case of | 
Father Hell’s expedition to Norway to ob- 
serve the transit of Venus, in 1769. This 
reverend gentleman was an Austrian astron- 
omer of some note, but on his return from 
the transit expedition several circumstances 
gave rise to a suspicion of dishonesty in his 
treatment of his observations. He refused 
to publish the latter until he had had the 
opportunity of seeing the results of others, 
ind thus it was strongly suspected that he 
had altered his own to correspond to the 


those 


one 


others. 


It was impossible to detect any al- 


teration as the forgery of D’Angos was de- | 
tected, because, having only the single iso- | 


t 
iat 


ed observation, there were no others to 
it with. Some sixty years after 
the observation Hell’s original journal was 
found in Vienna, and the alterations were 
then detected. Happily they were not so| 
reat as to have much influence upon the | 
esult; and it is quite likely that the cor- 
rections were no greater than what Hell 
conceived to be the possible error of his 
observations. 

Another case, which has only recently 
been noticed, is that of a quite well known 
French astronomer named Jeauraut, living 
at the same time with D’Angos. Not only | 
does this man to have had not the | 
slightest compunction in presenting to the 
Academy of Sciences observations which he | 
never made, but it seems as if he took no 
pains to conceal the forgery. The latter was | 
first detected by the extraordinary agree- | 
ment among the observations. Although | 
made with an old instrument of two hun- 
dred years ago, they agreed among ‘an 
selves to the very last figure, night after | 

| 
| 


compare 


seem 


night—a result which would be impossible 
with the best instruments of modern times. 
The forgery was proved not only by this 
extraordinary agreement, but by the same 
error appearing in observations which pre- | 
tended to have been made on two different 
nights. In real observations such a repeti- | 
tion of an accidental error would have been | 
almost out of the question ; but when, as in 
the present case, the pretended observations 
of one night were derived from those of an- 
other, it might very well have crept in, and | 
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be carried from one night to the other. 
gives observations of Jupiter which 


He 
ho 
doubt agree very well in showing how he 
supposed Jupiter to move. But the more 
exact tables of recent times show that the 
planet could no¢ h: 
to have observed i 


ive moved as he professed 
t. The high repute of 
Jeauraut as a member of the Academy of 
Sciences and the calculator of astronomical 
tables renders this discovery of “cooked” 
observations by him extremely surprising. 
‘he wildest form of the crime of which 
we have given some examples is that of al- 
tering individual observations so that they 
shall better together the 
final result being in any way altered. T] 
Men 
have sometimes been tempted to do this i 


agree without 
lis, 
in scientific slang, is called cooking. 
n 
order that they might make a better show 
of accuracy than they could really attain. 
An observer harms no one but himself by 
any such attempts. 
to be detected in some way or another, and 
then the injury to the 
that nothing 
ceived with confidence. 


They are nearly sure 


observer's character 


is such he says will be re- 


SONG OF 
I Lie 
Insensate clay, 
And wait 
A long array 
That celebrate 
My festal 
Solemn and slow, 
About they 
And say, as they pace, 
“What a smile on the face!” 


THE CLAY 
in state, 


on 


m¢ 


day. 


go, 


Well may I smile with perfect peace, 
To greet the hour of my release! 
When the thing that vexed me fled, 
The stricken mourners 

Dead—what is dead? I lie at rest, 
No longer driven and distressed ; 


murmured, “ Dead !” 


*) 


The tyrant will at last is sti 
That tortured me with 


ri 


ood and ill. 
Alive, they said, “ Alas, how worn! 
How sad the face! full of 
That was from the soul within, 
Tormenting me forever; 
Restless, weary, sick with sin, 
Mad with vain endeavor. 


” 
scorn 


how 


Now I shall turn to waving grass, 
3ending to the airs that pass; 
Upward mount in flickering flame ; 
Sleep in the dust from whence I came: 
3y warring waves be fiercely hurled; 
On wandering winds blow round the world, 
And fall again 

To the earth in rain— 

Soulless motion and soulless rest, 


Rid of my soul, I now am blest! 
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” ENSETT, the artist, was a man of singular 
K sweetness of temper, and always gentle and 
generous in his comments upor. the work of oth- 
nters He had nothing of the traditional 
irritability of the temperament of genius, and the 
only time that the Easy Chair ever knew him to 
| degree angrily excited was by a criti- 








cism of some fellow-artists in a newspaper, so 
timed, he thought, as to be especially injurious to 
them ‘* Here,” said he, “are excellent fellows, 
sincerely devoted to their art, poor and strug- 
ling, hoping by selling some pictures to get the 





means of going to Europe, in the most economical 


way, to stu ly, and another fellow, who thinks he 


smartly, ridicules their work in a newspaper, baf 
fles their hopes and plans imbitters their lives, 
exasperates their friends, and does no good to 
any human being or to any worthy cause. It is 
sheer cruelty, and the man who does it shows 
himself to have a bad heart.’’ These were not 
the precise words, but it was the precise meaning 
of the kind-hearted artist, and he was always a 
little impatient when the matter was mentioned. 

There was a great deal, however, that he over- 
looked. The Easy Chair, indeed, ventured to say 
to him that a literary man, a critic, might be quite 
as sincere and deserving, and as poor also, as the 
painter, and his critical work might seem to him 
quite as important and earnest a work, and his 
duty quite as imperative, as that of the artist. 


His conception of the influence of art might be | 


such that he would think it a duty to do what he 
could to protect the public against poor pictures, 
and to educate public taste to know and to enjoy 
what is truly worthy and fine in painting. He 
might be mistaken, indeed, and those who were 
sharply criticised would not like it or him. But 
why should not a poor picture be condemned as 
much as a peor book? and why should artists 
more than any other class of intellectual work- 
men enjoy immunity from criticism, and conse- 
quently from censure ? 

Plenty of such suggestions will occur to every 
one who thinks upon the subject, but there are 
also plenty of rebutters and surrejoinders. The 
good Kensett was never convinced, and always in- 
sisted that the art critic had an enormous advan- 
tage, that he was generally unfitted for his task, 
and that he misused his power with wanton cru- 
elty. Nor is it only the world of art that resents 
so much of current criticism ; that of literature is 
not less sensitive and protestant. It is a feud 
like that between labor and capital. Disraeli, 
who is essentially an artist, aithough of the most 
melodramatic school, says in a familiar passage 
of his last novel, Lothair, that critics are “ men 
who have failed in literature and art.” And a 
recent paper in the Cornhill points out that Shen- 
stone had already written, more pungently: “A 
poet that fails often becomes a morose critic— 
weak white wine makes excellent vinegar.” Dry- 
den, still earlier, exclaimed: “Ill writers are usu- 
ally the sharpest censors ;”’ and in a long disser- 
tation upon critics he pushes back to Horace, who 
held a class of them in little honor. Dryden, 
however, holds that “ formerly” critics were “ de- 
fenders of poets and commentators on their 
works, to illustrate obscure beauties, to place 


Cditar’s Easy Choir. 


some passages in a better light, to redeem 
ers from malicious interpretations, to hi 
an author’s modesty who is not ostentati 
his wit, and, in short, to shield him from t 
nature of those fellows who were then eall: iZ 
and Momi, and now take upon themsely 
venerable name of censors. But neither 7 
nor he who endeavored to defame Virgil 
ever adopted into the name of critics by th 
cients. 

There has been recently a great deal of renew- 
ed feeling upon the subject among many of t 
artists, who feel not only that they are wm 


W 


| treated, but that they have no remedy. E 
knows something about art, and who can write | 





body car understand denunciation and en 
icule, but not every body knows any thing wl 
ever about painting. Indeed, “art” is so de 
mystery to most persons that there is a genera 
shyness of trusting one’s own judgment against a 
vigorous and aggressive opinion. A Joiterer j 
the present exhibition of the National Academ 
may secretly like a picture, but he is not at all 
sure that he ought to like it, and if he hears t} 
excellence of the work challenged with a fine air 
of superior knowledge, he makes no fight, because 
to plead his taste may be merely to disclose what 
a horrible taste it is. Strident, thwacking, re- 
sounding criticism has undoubtedly a great effect 
When an article begins, “This will neve 
the reader is at once prepared to see im] yten¢ 
and absurdity wherever the guide points 

out. A late writer says of Tom Moore, who hail 
as little conscience in literature as elsewhere 
“ He reviewed the poems of Lord Thurlow 
slashing, hectoring, omnipotent way which Jeffrey 





thought the ideal of criticism, and which our fa- 
thers liked, as they did boxing, bull-baiting, and 





cock-fighting. A glance at the review—if we n 
so term a massacre in which no quarter is given 
—will satisfy one that Moore was as clever and 


unfair as could be desired in an Edinburgh re 
viewer, A.D. 1814.” Macaulay whacked and smast 
ed in the same way, and in Blackwood and Fraser 
criticism was often a mere pretense for dextrous 
and laughable sarcasm and ridicule, in which the 
sole consideration was the amusement of the read- 
er. Truth, justice, the encouragement of litera- 
ture and art, were no more considered than the 
feelings of the victim, who was deftly butchered 
to make an English holiday. 

This is a business which no honorable or gen 
erous man will excuse. But the reason that for 
bids it imposes the supreme condition in the tone 
of all criticism, that it shall be humane. A man 
who goes to the Academy exhibition intending to 
write about the pictures in a newspaper, can, of 
course, write as he chooses. But there is none the 
less a way in which he ought to choose to write. 
He ought, for instance, to consider the immense 
power at his disposal. He has the opportunity 
of speaking to thousands and thousands of pet 
sons more than can see the pictures, or who will 
have any other association with most of the paint- 
ers’ names than such as the article gives them. 
On the other hand, the artists are men honestly 
and faithfully engaged in a pursuit by which they 
hope to make a living. They may have mistaken 
their vocation. They may be conceited and ig- 
norant. They may paint very bad pictures, in the 
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n of the critic. But the offender against | lieves to be his duty 
’s conception of what true art is and | mi ion. 
he true canons of art ought to be is not | tl 
offender against the moral law, whose 


e engraved upon the common conscious- 


men. So far aS canons of art are con cere ende or, and ot r denounce 
t is a difference of opinion, and the inad- | him because he thinks the effort fruitless. In a 
nerformance is at least an honest intention. | word, he is to say 


smart at the expense of the painter, who | knowing that there ar nons universally ac 


t defend himself, and whose work does not | cepted, 


al 
} . 12 ; 
m—because those who laug t the rid- | he would like to have : n work spoken of. 


nd he is t p : id only as 


io not know whether the picture be good o1 

s merely to be a literary bully, and to lose} THe appointment of no foreign minister from 

enect of those who love fair play. | this country was ever t ( ision of much 
Easy Chair once said this to a critic who | festivity as that of Bayard vlor as min r to 

nimble and stinging pen. ‘“ Well,” replied | Germany. Those who knew hi ersonally and 


{ don’t see why humbugs and charlatans | those who knew him r pu on, the 


| be tolerated in art more than elsewhere.” | friends of his childhood and inhood, lit 
is no reason, provided that the humbug | erary and political and social clut 
sarlatanry be made evident to the reader. | both parties, and the 
yaint a poor picture—flat and opaque and | country, united in cordial congratulation, wishing 
be color-blind 


to be unable to draw, | him godspeed. It was a tribute of which any 
lestitute of imagination, do not prove hum- | man might have been proud, and it was one 
r charlatanry, because they may be asso-| which certainly very few othe 1 have 
| with the sincerest wish to do well and the | received. This was es i Y 
st earnestness. If the picture shows that public dinner at Delmonico’s 
iinter is a charlatan, the duty of the critic | lic banquets are usually he 
to point out in what way, not ex cathedrd to | acter of the guests. They 
{ the painter as a humbug. If some works | or of a clique of a party, 
to show, year after year, that the artist is | a special interest, or local associa But this 
essly incompetent, that also may be fairly dinner was unique as an assembly of men of every 
ted, but it is no reason for ridicule. Cer- | shade of opinion in every party, and representing 
y criticism of this kind should be imperson- | every interest and profession and business in the 
id passionless, but it is often full of an acrid- | community. It was amusing to one familiar with 
vhich reveals the heat of personal feeling. | New York names and their s tificance to look 
ritic thinks that the clouds in a picture are | along the tables, and to study the printed list of 
wool, and that the rocks look soft, and the | guests; and it was exceedi pleasant to reflect 
hard, and that nothing in it resembles the | that the bond of union w heat regard for 
ire that it is intended to repre sent, why should 
mention it at all except to say soberly that the | faithful, and industrious life and literary achieve- 
tist has mistaken his vocation? And is that | ment. 
iny sense the function of a critic? There} There had been a previous breakfast at the 
be a thousand books published during a | Century Club one bright Saturday morning. Mr. 
year. Is it his business to deal with any except | Taylor has long been one of » habitués of the 
those that are worthy of attention? And should | Century, and indeed men might be selected from 
not deal with those in a manner that discloses | that club to fill with distinction any post of honor 
both their excellence and defects ? |} or responsibility. It has the tr : 


Satire is legitimate, but it is not criticism. |a certain mellow charm of 


simple and upright character, and for an honest, 


Thackeray’s grotesque extravagances about Sir | from its root in literary and 
Edward Lytton Bullwig are delightful. The af- | companionship, and its conse 
fectation, the vanity, the sentimentality, the lit- | Clubs of politics or fashion, or 
erary humbuggery, of the original invited the | entific or other purpose, howey 
re. But it is not criticism as Sainte-Beuve’s | teresting, have a certain limitation or narrowness 
terfield is criticism. Criticism is judgment. | or bareness as clubs. But the good-fellowship of 
It implies ample knowledge, acute perception, | the Century is famous and traditional, and the 
and the judicial mind. The writer for the morn- | breakfast to Mr. Taylor assembled some sixty 
g paper will reply that he is not Sainte-Beuve, | Centurions, with Mr. Bryant at their head, to con- 


( 


and that he must give a general account of the | gratulate Brother Bayard on the honors which 
books and the pictures as they come. But he | had naturally fallen upon an associate. There 
can do it in the spirit of Sainte-Beuve, and not of | were, besides Mr. Bryant, three or four of the orig- 
Jeffrey. He can do it mindful of the personali- | inal members, the patriarchs, the fathers, the 
ty of the artist. He can not honorably be smart | founders, of the Century ; who had been members 
it the artist’s expense, and wantonly raise a laugh | of the old Sketch Club, from which it grew, and 
that chill: the hope and breaks the heart of an- | whose presence gives the Century the true royal 
other man. Ridicule, it may be urged, is a le- | flavor, like the lump of ambergris in the Sultan’s 
gitimate weapon. But nothing is legitimate that | cup. It is delightful to see these emeriti, these 
is inconsistent with human charity and sympa- | blue bloods, these Shereefs, especially to those 
thy. And nothing is ridiculous, in the sense of | who remember the Broadway days of the Cen- 
justifying public ridicule, which, however abor- | tury, because they annihilate Time. The fathers 
tive, is an earnest and honest endeavor. Cer- | of the Century—whose names be honored !—have 
tainly no man can presume that it is his duty to | stolen his scythe. Let others sigh to Posthumus ; 
laugh another man out of what he honestly be- | these will sing as Doctor Martin Luther sang, until 
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the answering echoes bring back the ataly voices 
of Thackeray and how many more! 

The table was spread in the large room, and in 
one of the happy little speeches that he always 
makes upon such occasions, Mr. Bryant said that 
the jewels of our mother the Century were like 
those of the mother of the Gracchi, and that she 


was now about to lend one of them for a time to | age of lecturing in this country is passed, ar 


a good friend over the sea. His Excellency the 


reply, and there was little more speaking, but 
plenty of good-fellowship and warm feeling. The 
Delmonico dinner was larger and more formal. 
But it was a brilliant spectacle and capitally man- 
aged. There is seldom a company, even of Ameri- 
cans, in which there are so many possible good 
speeches as among the guests at those tables. 
The committee selected a few to represent some 
of the various interests assembled, and generous- 
ly limited each orator to five minutes. But the 
orators whom the conditions of time and of the 
occasion forbade them to select would have equal- 
ly graced the feast with humor and eloquence. 
“Heard melodies are sweet,” haply mused some 
contemplative guest amid the delicate cloud 
wreaths of his Latakia, “ but those unheard—” 
There was no drag, no delay, and just before mid- 
night the ¢ poenpany rose from table and passed | 
into the parlors adjoining the hall, whence they 
could see the street below, bright with a calcium 
light and thronged with people. In the middle 
of the street stood a society of German singers 
and a band. The band played a serenade, and 
then the rich volume of men’s voices rolled out 
upon the midnight in a song of farewell. A Ger- 
man address was made to Mr. Taylor as he stood 
upon the balcony, and he replied in German, to 
the enthusiastic delight of the crowd, which slow- 
ly dispersed. During the week that elapsed be- 
fore he sailed, the festivities continued by day 
and by night, and the minister departed to his 
post amid cheers and congratulations as he sailed 
away. 

The explanation of this extraordinary good-will 
issimple. Mr. Taylor is very widely known through- 
out the country as a man of perfect rectitude and 
simplicity of nature, who has made his own way, 

y his own industry and character, and by the 
most diligent cultivation of his literary talent, to 
results which have given instruction and delight 
and inspiration to thousands of readers. But his 
success and reputation have not in the least de- 
gree spoiled him, and the man has the fresh 
and generous and unsuspicious heart of the boy. 
Moreover, his activity and his distinction have not 
been such as to bring him into collision with per- 
sons or interests or parties. His temperament is 
cheerful and hopeful, and his temper so sweet 
and winning that hostile feeling is impossible. 
At atime when party passion is weak, and the 
country prefers harmony to contention, the ap- 
pointment of a man whom every body likes, and 
whose career has illustrated the qualities that 
Americans feel to be peculiarly characteristic, as 
minister to a country of whose language and lit- 
erature he is master, with which he has the ten- 
derest ties, and in which his name is honorably 
known as a friend, strikes public feeling as so fe- 
licitous that it highly enjoys its own pleasure, and 
gladly cheers the representative of what it ad- 


| 


| leagues, George P. Marsh in Italy and Jay, 


| 
| 
| 


} 
| 





since “lecture bureaus” have intervened bet 
minister to Germany made a neat and graceful | 


| fact, says the pessimist who speaks thus despond. 












| Malai wisttlons, weiteaden with the sever 


| embassies of Chaucer, and signally illustrat 


our own service at this time by Mr. Taylor 


Russell Lowell in Spain. 
It is sometimes ruefully said that the goldo, 


and that 


the lecturer and the lyceum, the good old “ eo 
of lectures” has given way to a medley of mus 
and ventriloquism and farce-acting and orat 
in which Strauss and Grimaldi are promise 
mingled with Cagliostro and Demosthenes, |; 
further said, in the same vein, that nothing is I 
sought but amusement ; that the popular 
consequent value of a lecturer to a commi 
the degree of his power to produce a lat 





ingly, Cicero has no chance against an en * man: 
and the committee that should invite Patrick Hi 
ry would respectfully hope that he had “ some 
thing entertaining” in his discourse. 

This is a doleful view, and not uncommon. But 
it is a pity to mistake the falling of the tide fo, 
the disappearance of the ocean. The charm of 
oratory is as immortal as that of music. And j 
the lyceum has somewhat changed its aspect 
not because the power of eloquent speech 
to that of the juggler or the negro minstrel 
because the forms of the lyceum have be 
somewhat familiar and fatiguing. When th: 
ceum began its great popular movement a quar- 
ter of a century ago, it was new, and it present 
week after week noted men, many of them reall 
orators, and with something really to say. Speak- 
ers and audiences were fresh, and charmed ea 
other. The public mind was intent upon on 
commanding theme, which was vaguely felt to it 
volve the mighty results that the last few years 
have seen. And the lyceum, under more o1 
veils, was a popular agitation of the paramount 
question of the time. The solution of that ques- 
tion was reached simultaneously with gener 
miliarity with the masters of the lyceum. The 
mere fact of their appearance and speech became 
less interesting and attractive as they became 
more formal and perfunctory. Even in the ear- 
lier days of its development it was not an arena 
for some most eminent orators. The Easy Chair 
never knew a poorer lecture than one which it 
heard Daniel Webster deliver. There was no 
trace of the power or charm of oratory in it 
There was nothing but the Websterian presence, 
which was exhibited for an hour for an enormous 
fee. A great deal of the interest in the lyceum 
undoubtedly was always that of seeing noted peo- 
ple. A popular traveller, or author, or hero, or 
“lion” of any kind was instantly seized and plat- 
formed, so to speak. The public had a good look 
at him, and heard the quality of his roar. It was 
an excitement and a gratification. 

But for the orator who has really something to 
say in which there is a general interest, the lecture 
platform is, as always, the best and the most pop- 
ular place. It is, indeed, the one place next to 
the press in which public opinion can be most 
surely reached and affected ; and public attention 
will be as fully aroused and rewarded as in the 


























| earlier days, the golden age, of the lyceum. ° The 
mires. He adds another name to the long list of | proof of it was the late lecture or lectures of the 
the literary men of our race who have served in | Rev. Dr. Storrs on the Muscovite and the Otto- 
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They were delivered first in the Brooklyn | a system of fraud and 


iemy, at the invitation, we believe, of the Mer- 
Library. The evenings were rainy, but | 
creat building was thronged with a delighted | 
ice. Some gentlemen in New York asked 
to repeat them in that city, and the result | 
extraordinary. The Easy Chair heard the | 
{ and last, upon the Muscovite, and it does 
yw another man in the country who could | 
The Academy of Music | 


it the orator did. 
rowded. 
juced the speaker. 


The Rev. Dr. Adams presided and | ful. 
Then Dr. Storrs arose, | partly seen in the feeling o 


peculation which was felt 


| With alarm to be corrupting the moral forces of 


at 


the republic, and it was seen with dismay that 
it needed no abuity to push it to monstrous 1 


sults. The Tammany Ring was the sorriest set 
of rogues that ever menaced a great community 
with great dangers. It was utterly unredeemed 
by talent, by capacity, or even by the vulgar ro 
mance of Dick Turpin or Jack Sheppard. It 
was a plot for sheer st aling 1 it was success- 
The of its be 


} 


ue 


reason may 


f sympathy for t 


great success 


without a note before him, spoke for two | only one of the band who was imprisoned, and a 


s and a half, during which not an eye wan-| half complaint at the inequality of his punish- 
from him, and those who were standing | ment—a feeling which at bottom insisted that 


vainst the wall at the back of the vast auditori- | 
mained standing to the end. The discourse 
sarily largely historical, and of a coun- 
ind people very unfamiliar, but it was con- 
icted with the instinct of the oratorical artist. 
perspective, the proportion, were perfectly 
rved, the rhetorical stress and color were so 
| considered that the interest of the hearers 
flagging, and the attention, if comparison 
possible where there are no degrees, 
en greater and closer at the end than at the 
sinning. Thatis to say, Dr. Storrs is an orator. 
ud, of course, the conditions which belong to | 
t effects of oratory—the earnest interest 
audience in his subject. Thatis what the 
great orators have always had. There are many 
rsons who could write a comprehensive and ex- 
nt paper on the history and development of 
Russian Empire and people. How many are 
re who could have the information so fused in 
r minds and memories that it should flow in | 
yntinuous, unhesitating, rich, and picturesque | 


was 


hes 


im of eloquent discourse for two hours and 
#5 


} 
nat 


The effect of such a discourse in moulding pub- 
opinion is immense. There were very many 
ners who undoubtedly had a vague sympathy 
Russia, and a feeling, they knew not why, 
he is not the mere huge glacier of barba- 

n, menacing free and fertile Europe, which is 
often painted. The discourse gave them rea- 
sons for their faith, and a copiousness of knowl- 
lge that they could not carry away, but which 
ft its general impression. Delivered as a lyce- 


9 


it s 
it 





im lecture through the country, such a speech 
would have the same range of effect upon na- 
nal opinion that the Corn-Law speeches of Cob- 
len and Bright had upon England. And here at 
once appears the way in which Astrea might de- 
end, and the golden age of the lyceum return. 
lhe treatment of real questions by real orators 
would displace the end-men as lecturers. Every 
body likes to laugh; but certainly it is unnec- 
essary to conclude that because people like to 
laugh, they do not wish to think or to be delight- 
lly instructed, or that because Webster talking 
form’s sake in a lyceum would not draw the 
» audience twice, therefore Webster in the 
nate answering Hayne may not be an immortal 
ure of American history. 

THERE was nothing in Tweed besides his enor- 
mous thefts to make him a person of any impor- 
tance, but his death was an event which the 

wspapers treated at length as if he had been 


as the others had gotten off, he ought to h 
escaped also. 

Another illustration of the same feeling of good 
humored indifference which made the crimes of 
the Ring possible was the way in which Tweed’s 
cift of fifty thousand dollars to the poor of the 
city was received. This was one of the m 
impudent acts of his career. Mr. Robert Ma 
caire having robbed a traveller of his fortu 
benevolently gave his widowed daughter a gold 
watch. There was a murmur of admiration among 
the spectators, and an exclamation that Mr. Ma 
caire, after all, had a good heart, and that although 
his acquisitions of money were perhaps irregular 
yet his bounty made him somehow a public | 
efactor in disguise. So when the end came, and 
Tweed died in comfortable quarters in jail, where 
it appears he paid seventy-five dollars a week, 
indulging in “luxuries and delicacies” as they 
took his fancy, and amusing himself at games 
with old boon companions, there was the same 
kind of remark that there were quite as bad men 
as he out of jail, as if because all who deserve 
to be imprisoned are not caught, those who are 
caught should be released. It was added that 
he was a “poor old man” who could do no more 
harm, who had been sufficiently punished, and 
from whom nothing more could be obtained. He 
was a man of fifty-five years, and nobody knew 
how much of his plunder he had indirectly re- 
tained, and there was certainly no more reason 
for releasing him than any other known offender 
There was, under the law, one, and one only, suf- 
ficient reason for remitting his punishment, and 
that was evidence which he only could give, and 
which would enable some of the money that he 
and his confederates had stolen to be restored. 
It was supposed that he had furnished this evi- 
dence in his confession. But the Attorney-Gen- 
eral decided, and decided justly, that he had not, 
and the resolution with which Mr. Fairchild held 
that position in the face of the most powerful 
and unscrupulous political hostility, commends 
him to public approval and sympathy. 

The World, the morning after Tweed’s death, 
drew a very just distinction between men of great 
political ability who use base methods because 
they are the easiest for their public purposes, and 
men who use them merely for gross personal 
enjoyment and emolument. It cites Sir Robe 
Walpole as a type of the first class, and thus of 
necessity brings his name into ludicrous proxim- 
ity with that of Tweed. Walpole’s political mo- 
rality was certainly no higher than that of his 


t 


en- 


t 





t hero or statesman, or a poet, or a famous man. 
the reason is obvious. Tweed was the type of 
Vou. LVIL.—No, 337.—10 


time; but his recent biographer, Mr. Ewald, and 
| Mr. Lecky, in his History of the Eighteenth Cen- 


turv, show that the most famous remark attrib 
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ne to > him has been misrepresented. He did 
not say, however the condition of things around 
him might have justified the remark, that “all 
men have their price ;” but he said of a particu- 
lar group of members, “ All these men have their 
price,” which he doubtless knew to be true. Wal- 
pole, however, did unquestionably, as Lecky says, 
organize corruption as a system, a process of Par- 
liamentary government. But Walpole also, de- 
spite the fatal influence of his methods, rendered 
great services to England. Of course the two 
men are not mentioned together except to show 
how one man ‘an turn enormous political cor- 
ruption to the mere gratification of his private 
pleasure, while another will not scruple to use it 
to secure beneficial public results, without the 
least personal gain. It is fortunate for public 
morality that Tweed’s career ended as it did. For 
those whom his final suecess would have embold- 
ened for any knavery are the very class to be ad- 
monished by his total miscarriage. 


Harper’s “ Library of American Fiction” will 
be a worthy companion of the familiar “ Library 
of Select Novels,’ which has been the means of 
introducing to the general American public the 
more famous English and European novelists of the 
last thirty-five years. The Library began with Bul- 
wer’s Pelham, and its convenient form and cheap 
price have diffused it every where, so that it has 
been imitated in scores of forms. There has been, 
of course, on the part of many persons, great com- 
plaint of the ephemeral form, the paper cover, the 
double column, and, above all, the compact type ; 
and certainly for luxury of reading there is no 
comparison between the handsome liberal page 
of the English novel and the solid page of the 
Library. But for the liberal-paged English vol- 
umes the reader pays six or seven dollars, and 
for a volume of the Library twenty-five or fifty 
or seventy-five cents, according to the size. The 
three bulky English volumes are packed into a 
large pamphlet, which the American reader ear- 
ries in his coat pocket, and, when he has read, 
sends to a hospital, perhaps, for the reading of 
the inmates. In this way the best stories and 
novels of the last generation have been circula- 
ted every where in America, and English authors 
share with American publishers the advantage of 
the wide popular sale. 

In determining the form of publication it must 
be remembered that cheapness is indispensable. 
In America the people who are most anxious to 
read are not always, or chiefly, those who can af- 
ford to pay the highest price for reading ; and un- 
doubtedly the want of general interest in any pro- 
posal for an international copyright is the popu- 
lar conviction that it would make books dearer. 
The * Library of American Fiction” will seek to 
present only the best works, and by a pretty, at- 
tractive, and cheap form to appeal to the widest 
favor among readers, and consequently to the en- 
couragement of authors. The publication has be- 
gun, and among the earlier volumes a story called 
Mag is one of the most striking and interest- 
ing that have been lately issued. It is steeped in 

an airy and graceful humor; but there is a tre- 

mendous reality in it, an earnestness of conviction 
and purpose that holds the reader fixed and fasci- 
nated, like the wedding guest by the glittering eye 
of the ancient mariner. It is a story of America 
to-day, of here and there and every where in the 














country; and the touches are so vivid, the fio i 
so graphic, the earnestness so intense, th it th 
can be little doubt that the portraits and the see, 
are all sketched from life by a singularly shrey, 
eye and incisive hand. The humors and droller. 
ies and extravagancies of colored life, of old fay 
ily dependents emerging from the long tradition. 
of bondage, are drawn with a Teniers-like fideljt, 
and are exceedingly valuable as studies of an; asp ss 
of American social life which is of nec ssity ra 
idly passing away. And the contrast of the ty 
heroines, for such they really are, is also most si 
nificant of existing and familiar social conditions 
and tendencies. 

Mag, from whom the tale is named, is at + 
beginning of the story a young Irishwoman, bo 
and bred in the streets of Dublin, drifted a wai 
to this country, and tossed upon the wild and 
morseless life which a city like New York, fo 
instance, would offer to a poor, neglected, friend 
less child, ignorant, passionate, and full of bru: 
instincts almost absolutely unenlightened, § 
is by chance suddenly confronted with Bert! 
Lee, an intelligent and refined American girl of 
generous sympathies, with a conscience that fo: 
bids her to ask Cain’s question, and as simple ar 
pure amid the wrong and suffering of the wo 
as the snow-white Una. But she is neither th 
goody- goody nor the typical and terrible “ refor 
er,’ ” and nothing could be more natural and fe; 
nine than her relation to her lover amid the trag 
interest which Mag commands. Fierce and f 
ous in a mad quarrel with another woman o\ 
her boy, Mag gets drunk, and is sent to jail, wher 
she is found by Bertha, who goes there to see th 
son of an old family servant. The brief scenes 
and sketches of the jail and its life are as stern 
and startling an exposure as was ever made « 
the evils of the wretched county jails—schools 
of vice and crime planted in the heart of commu 
nities which are almost utterly indifferent to the: 
Indeed, there is nothing in any report upon th 
subject—which nobody reads—which gives so 
vivid and vigorous a picture as these passages 
in Mag. They show with a power and fidelity 
clearly born of ample knowledge how great a 
field of humane reform is lying wholly unknow: n 
and unworked at our doors, and w e are exceed 
ingly mistaken if this book does not, by the in 
spiration of local inquiry and effort, send such a 
purifying light into our county jails as they have 
never seen, 

We can not follow the details of the story, in 
which the gay and grotesque humor of the jolly 
negroes is naturally and strongly contrasted w 
the lurid life of Mag. The strong-natured won 
an is a conscious outcast, with frenzied passion 
defying the society that offers her nothing but 
rum that maddens her, and the county jail that 
brutalizes her. The sole link between the wreck 
ed woman and humanity is the persistent faith 
and sympathy and resolution of Bertha. She is 
baffled in every way: by the hopelessness of 
changing the jail system, by the inability of Mag 
to refrain from drinking, by the want of co- ope 
ation in her family, and by the good-humored in 
credulity of her lover. Despair and indifference 
and the abandonment of a wild drunken jade t 
her destruction seemed to be the inevitable end 
What is the use of trying to help such a repul 








sive, brutal being as the wretched M: ag? But the 
or airs, or self-con- 
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young girl, without “ fuss, 
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‘ous saintliness, seems to hear always in her 
rt the divine melody, “ Inasmuch as ye have 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
have done it unto me.” And gradually, by the 
iy force of human sympathy, by the might of 
of that clouded soul which was outwardly 
st repugnant, the spark of humanity, of an an- 
ring and regenerating affection in poor Mag’s 
rt, was kindled. Stillignorant, broken, forlorn, 
elds to the prayer of Bertha, for the love of 
od. who loves her spite of all, to place herself be- 


nd the reach of the rum that ruins her, and goes | 


bare, friendless poor-house, which is keenly 
nulsive to her lawless, vagabond nature, and 
trusting Bertha, the first true human heart 


that she had found in the world, the poor, sor- 
rowful, tempestuous, tragical life ends, the tossed 
soul peaceful at last in the consciousness of a 
| love of which she had been so long without 
| knowledge that she could only very slowly com- 
| prehend and believe its existence. 

Mag is an anonymous story, but it is a ery out 
| of the depths of experience. It is plainly a char- 
| acter of actual life, and of a life touching us all 


| at every step. he tale is brief. It is a voice 
' 


| 
| 


crying in the wilderness of indifference and smil 
ing apathy and paralytic incredulity, but it will 
| tell every man and woman who wishes to know, 
| what humane work there is to be done in the 
| world, and where and how to do it. 





Chitar’s Literary Recurd. 


rT\\WO attempts to furnish the ordinary English 
| students of the New Testament with a com- 
itary for their use lie before us. Zhe People’s 
uary, by Amos Briyney (Nelson and Phil- 
lips), is quite inadequate, if its character is com- 
pared with its title. It is comprised within a 
single volume of a little over seven hundred pages. 
It contains nothing worthy to be called criticism, 
ind very little that can be regarded as either hom- 
iletical or exegetical help. It is, indeed, little 
more than a very admirable reference Testament, 
with brief notes pointing out the significance of 
the references to other Scripture, which the author 
wards as affording, either by its parallelism, illus- 
trations, or even its contrasts, a light on the text. 
In this point of view it is a very admirable aid to 


Comm 


study of the Scripture; but it can not take | 
the place, with any thoughtful lay student, of a | 


more comprehensive work.—A much more im- 
portant contribution to the study of the New Tes- 
tament is A New Testament Commentary for Eng- 
sh Readers, by various writers, edited by Bishop 


Exxicott, of the Church of England (E. P. Dutton | 
The first volume contains the four Gos- 


ind Co.). 
pels, the notes on the first three being written by 
Dr. Plumptre, those on the fourth by Rev. H. W. 
Watkins, of King’s College, London. 
of this work is an admirable one. The editor, in 
the preface, states his purpose to be to prepare a 
commentary which shall meet the living needs of 
the present day, of reluctant skeptics on the one 
hand, and of reverent and of hopeful and trust- 
ing seekers after the truth on the other. It aims 
to represent the spiritual rather than the merely 
intellectual aspects of the Testament, to treat 
the book as a source of life rather than merely as 
a source of truth. These are high aims; and if 
the work does not fully realize all the hopes that 
are aroused by the aspirations of the preface, it is 
not strange. Most readers, remembering on the 
one hand the devout spirit which characterizes 
The Life of Christ by Bishop Ellicott, and on the 
other the accurate exegetical knowledge which 
has made his commentaries without a peer among 
works of microscopic criticism, will regret that we 
have not in this commentary something more than 
his mere oversight. We do not know what the 
English demand may be, but the American Bible 
student will be sorry that, since this work is so 
good, it was not made a little better; that it does 


The object | 


difficult questions that are more and more forced 
on the thought of the Bible student ; that it pass 
es so superficially over such questions as that of 
demoniac possession, and the true meaning of the 
sermon on the bread of life at Capernaum. He 
will hardly escape the feeling that spiritual inter- 
| est has been secured at the expense of intellectu- 
al thoroughness, and he will not be able to see 
| why the sacrifice was at all necessary. Especial- 
ly he will think that the happiest selection was 
not made for the writer on the Gospel of John, 
| in the interpretation of which a rare spiritual in- 
sight was required, rather than the kind of edu- 
| cation which is characteristic of a professor of 
logic and moral philosophy. Nevertheless, we 
welcome this as one of many new helps to the 
study of the New Testament, though it is not so 
superior to those which we already possess that 
| it is at all likely to supersede them. It is devout, 
simple, intelligible, measurably practical, but it 
| might have been more thorough in its discussion 
of difficulties, with great advantage at least to 
the American Bible student, who is generally able 
to cope with any question that the professional 
student can struggle with, if only the purely crit- 
| ical information that is necessary for its solution 
is given to him. 

The newspaper discussion concerning the fu- 
ture state of the soul has given a new impulse to 
a literature on this subject, and it is possibly a 
significant indication of the little that is really 
new to be said on the subject that the best books 
are only new editions of old treatises. From the 
numerous volumes that have been drawn from 
their retirement on the shelves of their publish- 
ers we select three books, each the type of a 
class and the representative of a peculiar school. 
Life and Death Eternal (American Tract Society), 
by President 8. C. Barrier, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, is unquestionably the ablest presentation of 
the old doctrine on the subject of the future state 
of the finally impenitent. He makes no allow- 
ance for any general change of view, and indi- 
cates none in his own mind. He includes the 
great mass of the heathen under eternal condem- 
nation, and argues that the penalty includes a 
positive infliction of “tribulation and anguish.” 
This book is almost entirely based on Scripture, 
which he masses in support of his views with 
great effectiveness. To the ordinary reader his 





not discuss with more thoroughness some of the | work has two weak points: it is coldly and se- 
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verely logical, is almost painfully wanting in hu- 
man sympathy, discusses the question as though 
it were one in mathematics or physical science, 
and scarcely indicates that the author has ever 
really conceived what it is to suffer the pains of 
an increasing remorse for an eternity; and it is 
intensely though not bitterly partisan. The au- 
thor writes wholly as an advocate, without a rec- 
ognition of the weak points of his own positions 
or the strong points of the opposing positions. 
It is clear and forcible, but neither sympathetic 
nor judicial—Anprew JuKe’s Restitution of all 
Things (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.) is a strong 
Scriptural presentation of the doctrine of univers- 
al restoration. The author is a clergyman of 
the Church of England. His contribution to the 
Contemporary a year or two ago on the same 
subject attracted much attention, and aroused a 
fresh interest in the whole problem. He is a 
characteristically spiritual man, and has what 
may be called a meditative knowledge of the 
Scripture. His book is both sympathetic and 
judicial in its tone, but is open to the criticism 
of being somewhat fanciful in its interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. A vein of Swedenborgianism 
runs through the work, especially in the inter- 
pretation of the types of the Old Testament, of 
which he makes a great deal—Epwarp Wuite’s 
Life in Christ (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.), 
also an English publication, is in form a new 
edition of an old treatise, but is in fact a new 
book. It has been entirely rewritten, and may 
now be regarded as the ablest and most complete 
presentation of the doctrine of conditional im- 
mortality in English literature. This is the doc- 
trine that immortality does not belong to man as 
such, but is the special gift of God to such as 
have received the germ of a new and spiritual 
life through faith in Him. This doctrine is more 
in vogue in England than in this country, and is 
held by many prominent clergymen in all the differ- 
ent evangelical denominations there. Mr.White is 
a Baptist clergyman. In a literary point of view 
his work must be regarded as the ablest and 
most thoroughly thought out of the three. He 
considers not merely the Scriptural argument, 
but addresses himself to a consideration of the 
place which man occupies according to modern 
science. Indeed, it may be said that with him 
the punishment question is quite subordinate to 
the larger and really more important one of the 
nature of man and the condition of his relations 
to his Maker, and therefore of his eternal well- 
being. He, however, who gets and thoroughly 
masters these three books will have about all the 
light that modern thought affords on this prob- 
lem of the ages—the question of the eternal des- 
tiny of the human family. 

The theology of the most conservative churches 
of Europe is more advanced than the theology of 
the most conservative churches of America. This 
is an anomaly which it may be difficult to explain, 
but of the fact there can be no manner of doubt. 
The most progressive New England Congregation- 
alist would be liable to be disciplined if he were 
to preach the theology which we find in the Bible 
for Learners (Roberts Brothers), written by theo- 
logians of acknowledged positions, if not of posi- 
tive authority, in the Dutch Church of Holland— 
Dr. Oort, of Amsterdam, Dr. HooyKaas, of Rot- 
terdam, and Dr. Kuenen, of Leyden. Yet we sus- 
pect that their book, which if written here would 











be condemned, will be welcomed from abr ud 
This is partly because its reception is not emba; 
rassed by ecclesiastical considerations ; but it js 
also partly because it is constructive, not destruc 
tive, in its character. Piety and criticism hay, 
been too much dissociated. In this singyla, 
treatise they are happily conjoined. The authors 
endeavor to discriminate between the shell and 
the substance of the Bible, and whatever may }y, 
thought of their success, their attempt will bx 
likely to be welcomed by thoughtful minds, They 
are at once reverential and radical. They declare 
that the Bible is the book of religion: “ Obserye 
we do not say the book of our religion, but the book 
of religion.” Yet they deny that “every part of 
the Bible gives us a pure reflection of Gou’s } 





ing and God’s will,” and assert that “ writ 
the books of the Bible were men, constantly ¢ 
ing astray, as such, in their search for the way to 
God.” They recognize a legendary and mythical 
element throughout the Bible, and make it their 
endeavor to discriminate between the legend. 
which they regard as in whole or in part fictitious, 
and the moral and spiritual truth which it envel- 
ops and sometimes really conceals. Thus the 
regard the account of the creation as a pure work 
of art, to be commended for its high views of God 
as a creator, but, in a scientific point of view, as 
full of errors which any school-boy may discover; 
and the account of the fall as a legend which, like 
the parables of the New Testament, contains a 
beautiful presentation of important truth, but as 
having no historical foundation, and as even giy- 
ing a purely human and not an altogether worthy 
idea of the Supreme Being. These illustrations 
may suffice to give to the reader an idea of the 
character of the book, which, in seeking to get 
beneath the outer covering of the Bible to the 
interior truth, casts away much that the ministry 
and theologians of America have been accustom- 
ed to regard as a part of the inspired record, and 
some of them as even an essential part of its 
theological teaching. The style is capitally clear, 
and the translation seems to us to have been ex- 
ceptionally well done. Unlike most critically 
constructed books, this work is easy, not to say 
delightful, reading. It certainly gives a new vi- 
tality to the Scripture history. We shall look 
with interest to see how the same authors treat 
the miracles of the New Testament. The pres- 
ent volume only comes down to the days of Da- 
vid.—Some of the best qualities of Mr. GREEN ap- 
pear in the second volume of his larger History 
of the English People (Harper and Brothers). It 
begins with the ascension of Edward the Fourth, 
of the House of York, and brings the history down 
to the end of the period of the English Reforma- 
tion in the death of Queen Elizabeth. Henry the 
Eighth, Cromwell, Wolsey, Mary Stuart, and Queen 
Elizabeth are all admirable specimens of charac- 
ter-drawing—strong, vigorous, but judicial and 
impartial, not so evenly balanced as to be weak 
or colorless, not so strong as to be unjust. Lis 
picture of the England of Wiiliam Shakspeare 1s 
likely to become an English classic, to be read by 





the side of the famous third chapter of Macaulay. 


He is scarcely less dramatic than Froude, and far 
more truly philosophical. : 
P. G. Hamerton’s story of The Unknown River 
pales into insignificance by the side of Zhe Voy- 
age of the Paper Canoe (Lee and Shepard), a geo- 
graphical journey of 2500 miles, from Quebec to 
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o Gulf of Mexico, taken by NaTHANIEL BisHop 
ng the years 1874 and 1875. His course was 
» the St. Lawrence to Lake St. Peter; thence up 
Richelieu River to Lake Champlain; thence 


( 


the mouth of the St. Mary’s River; and thence, 

» a carry, from the head waters of the St. Mary’s 
to those of the Suwannee; and finally by the lat- 
river to Cedar Keys, on the Gulf of Mexico. 

he story is, a8 may be imagined, full of adven- 
res, and they were not without peril. The au- 
adds considerable information respecting 
localities which he passed through in the 
course of his excursion. He does not wield his 
pen quite as skillfully as he wields his paddle, 
but his book is very entertaining.—Bensamin F, 


TayLor gives us another of his charming volumes | 


of pen pictures in Between the Gates (S. C. Griggs 
ind Co.). The pencil illustrations would have 
been much better omitted. The story is the now 
oft-told one—that of a trip to California-—but 
Mr. Taylor gives a new zest to an old story in 
manner of his telling it. We take his word 
it that “this gypsy of a book has a few facts, 
ind not a word of fiction ;” but every fact is so 
pictorially stated, and with so exuberant a fancy, 


t 
fey 


that the book has all the charm of fiction with | 


something of its unreality—The first historical 
narrative of the events that led to the incorpora- 
tion of a considerable part of our Pacific coast 
is given to the public in The Conque st of New 
Mexico and California, by P. St. George Cooke 
(i. P. Putnam’s Sons), in a personal narrative of 
idventure connected with that conquest. Why 
the story has never been told before we are not in- 
formed. It would be easy to point out some de- 
fects in the literary style, especially in the some- 
times too abrupt transitions from the historical 
style to that of the diary; but these defects are 
incidental, and comparatively unimportant. There 
is an air of simplicity and truthfulness about the 


book which more than compensates for any pure- | 


ly literary imperfections, and the chapter is one 
in our history which it is surely high time should 
be written.— Zhe Historical Student’s Manual, by 
AtrreD Waites (Lee and Shepard), presents in 


a series of convenient tables European history | 


in a bird’s-eye view, and will be especially ad- 
vantageous in giving the student a comprehen- 
sive conception of historical events in their con- 
nections. But we should give the preference to 
the Dictionary of Dates as a book of historical 


that lake and the Champlain Canal to the | 
waters of the Hudson River; thence, via | 
Troy and Albany, to the New York Bay; thence | 
the Raritan and the Delaware rivers to Cape | 
jenlopen, the southern point of Delaware Bay ; | 
. by the inlets and sounds along the coast } 


new series are now before us— Voltaire, by Col- 


| onel E. B. HaMLey, which seems to us to give a 


rather rose-colored view of the French philoso- 
pher of lawlessness; and Pascal, by Principal 
TuLtocu, which is admirable in treatment and 
spirit. The conception of this series is a capital 
one, and the promise of these volumes is of an 
admirable execution. Dante, Goethe, Petrarch, 
Cervantes, and Montaigne are promised in imme 
diate succession.—This Literary Recorder will 


}not attempt to pass judgment on the critical 


value of the essays of Grorce Henry Lewes on 
Actors and Acting (Henry Holt and Co.), since 
they are almost wholly upon actors who have 
never been seen on the boards in this country, 
and not one of them by us. They are certainly 
entertaining, and show a critical discrimination 
and a conscientious study of the histrionic art. 
The author places Charles Kean first among 
modern actors, and Rachel first among actresses 
More such thoughtful men in the audiences of 
our theatres would certainly make better and 
| truer actors on the stage.—Stories from Homer, 
by Rev. Atrrep J. Cuurcu, M.A. (Harper and 
Brothers), is exteriorly a very attractive book. 
The twenty-four illustrations from Flaxman’s de- 
| signs are beautifully printed in colors; and it is 
|no small matter to give to young people a taste 
for true art and an appetite for the romance of 
| the greatest of the Greek poets, if not of all the 
| romantic poets of all time. No little injustice 
has been done to both Homer and to young stu- 
dents by turning the one into a mere text-book 
| for the study of the construction of the Greek 
| language, and shutting the other out of all real 
| knowledge of the wonder world to which Homer, 
| truly interpreted, would have introduced them. 
The foreign origin colors these stories a little too 
| much, however; we wish that Mr. Chureh had 
| put them more fully into the vernacular of to- 
| day. It was hardly possible to preserve the ehar- 
acteristics of the Greek language, and therefore 
it was not worth while to attempt to do so, 

| Dr. Joun Henry Gray’s China: A History of 
| the Laws, Manners, and Customs of the eople 
(Maemillan and Co.), is to be recommended te the 
student of the character of the Celestial Empire. 
| Archdeacon Gray has resided in China for twenty 
| years or more, has become familiar with the lan- 
guage of the people, has formed relations of friend- 
ship with Chinese gentlemen, has mixed in Chi- 
nese society, and describes the actual, not the ideal, 
faith and practices of the people. He is certain- 
ly neither narrow, bigoted, nor prejudiced. He 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


order, industry, and a certain kind of intense 


though narrow patriotism. He recognizes their 


reference.—Surgeon-General HamMonn’s Cerebral | merits in their curiously mechanical educational 


Hyperemia (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) calls the atten- 
tion of the American public to a form of disor- 
der which is so alarmingly on the increase that 
we may almost call it a national disease. He 
points out the important fact that it is by no 
means confined to the great cities. For the gen- 
eral reader his treatise would have been of great- 
er value if he had described a little more fully 
the symptoms which indicate the gradual ap- 
proach of this difficulty —* Foreign Classics for 
English Readers,” edited by Mrs. Ourpnant (J. B. 
Lippincott and Co.), imitates in general design 
and style the series of “ Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers,” by the same house. Two of the 


gives them full credit for the virtues of courtesy, 
| 
} 
| 


system. He condemns sparingly, and criticises 
but little. In the main his book is simply a 
| narrative of an eye-witness. He leaves deduc- 
tions to the reader. Yet it is impossible for the 
| impartial reader not to make deductions which 
| are any thing but complimentary to the civiliza- 
| tion of this immense empire. The illustrations 
| in Archdeacon Gray’s book are curious and inter- 
esting. They are all from drawings by Chinese 
| artists, and depict the most characteristic employ- 
| ments, ceremonials, amusements, punishments, 
| and social customs of the people. The author’s 
style is not worthy of his theme. Indeed, it may 
| be said that he has no style: he reports the actual 
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facts very much as a witness might do in a legal 
deposition. If he had possessed skill in grouping 
at all equivalent to his knowledge, his book would 
have been as remarkable in its interest to the gen- 
eral reader as it now is in its value to the special 
student. 

Professor Srvupss’s Constitutional History of 
England in its Origin and Development (Macmil- 
lan and Co.) is now completed with the publica- 
tion of the third volume. It has already become 
a recognized authority upon the subject of which 
it treats. Professor Stubbs could ask no higher 
indorsement than that which is given to him by 
Mr. Freeman and Mr. Green in their more popu- 
lar histories. His work commences with the or- 
igin of the English nation in the Anglo-Saxon 
conquest, and ends with the accession of the Tu- 
dors. It is almost wholly devoted to the consid- 
eration of constitutional changes and the causes 
which produced them. To one who has no knowl- 
edge of English history the work will be hardly 
intelligible. It is not intended to take the place 
of more general histories, but to supplement 
them. It is not written for the reader but for 
the student of history; but for the student it 
is searcely less valuable in this country than in 
Great Britain. For no man can comprehend the 
Constitution of America, or the problems of the 
present and the future, or the dangers against 
which it is necessary for us to guard, without un- 
derstanding what have been the problems of the 
past, what the dangers which have threatened, 
and what the measures by which they have been 
averted and liberty has been preserved. Ameri- 
can constitutional history begins with the laws of 
Alfred the Great. The American Congress orig- 
inated in the time of Simon de Montfort. The 
powers of the House of Representatives have 
been largely settled by precedents in the history 
of the English House of Commons. The ecclesi- 
astical problems which seem to the novice fresh 
in American sociéty have, many of them, been 
settled on English soil. History is the world’s 
experience ; constitutional history is national ex- 
perience. And we can only meet wisely our ques- 
tions by understanding thoroughly the experience 
of our English ancestors. Professor Stubbs 
writes in a clear though not in a poetical or elo- 
quent style; in a judicial temper, not in that of 
a partisan, or even that of an advocate; and the 
fascination of his work—for it possesses a pecul- 
iar fascination—will be felt not by him who goes 
to history for dramatic enjoyment, but only by 
him who goes to it for the study of great and 
abiding principles. His analyses of the political 
parties in the time of Henry the Third, and of the 
ecclesiastical characters in the time of Henry the 
First, may be referred to as admirable specimens 
of clear historical interpretation. 

In reading Mr. James Frovpk's Life and Times 
of Thomas Becket (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.), 
the intelligent reader will find it necessary to 
make considerable allowance for the author’s 
well-known peculiarities. He is always an ad- 
voeate, and often a partisan. He is a dramatist 
by nature, and can not easily avoid the tempta- 
tion of accepting on very insufficient evidence 
items that will add to the dramatic force and 
interest of his story. He is more interested in 
great ideas than in minute details, in character 
painting than in archeological investigations. He 








delights in strong contrasts and in masses of 


A col. 
or, and his pictures are almost wholly wanting 
in neutral tints. Yet life is, in fact, full of ne, 
tral tints; the strong contrasts are excepti 
His drawing is all free-handed; his work wij 
never bear minute inspection. 
not a Meissonier. 








He is a Turner 
Of these characteristics hj 


mous History of England affords abundant j)ys. 


trations. His Henry VIII. is an admirable piece 
of artistic work, but it is not realistic. His Mary 
Queen of Scots is better, for her melodramatic 
life afforded him all the opportunity he could 
ask. Yet it is impossible to justify historically 
some of the incidents worked into the death of 
Darnley to add to the dramatic effect. In th. 
Life and Times of Becket these defects of the 
author stand out in even greater distinctness ay 
prominence than in his History. He does, indeed, 
deny himself, and abandon the romantic legend 
respecting Becket’s Saracenic mother. But he 
gives no authority for his statement that Becket 
was of an old English family. He miscalls names, 
he paints the clergy of the thirteenth ‘century or 
in their darkest colors, drags from their monas- 
teries only the miseries, and drops an uncharita- 
ble veil over the true saints. He believes in the 
“simplicity of moral action,” and neither credits 
Becket with any good qualities, nor charges King 
Henry II. with any evil. He is utterly unable to 
appreciate the sincerity of fanaticism; he simpli- 
fies the problems of life and character very much, 
but he does it at the expense of accuracy by ig- 
noring all “ mixed motives ;” he portrays only the 
ruling motive, and attempts no analysis of others 
Nevertheless, Mr. Froude in this monograph, as 
in his Historical Studies and his History of Eng- 
land, is a much safer guide than hypercriticism 
will allow. He only seizes the main elements in 
a character; he only recognizes the great charac- 
teristics of an epoch; but these he sees clearly 
He exaggerates, but he does not misrepresent. 
The Universal Language, by the late Grorcr 

Watson (Authors’ Publishing Co.), is one of those 
books which we must be content to describe with- 
out attempting to express any opinion respecting 
its merits. The author, who died eighteen years 
ago, left at his death in manuscript a system of 
notation and classification of vowels, the object 
of which is, if we understand the book aright, to 
facilitate the creation of what would practical- 
ly be a new language by a universal method of 
notation, by which the same sounds in all should 
be indicated by the same signs. This manuscript 
his daughter has prepared for the press, adding 
to it some preliminary essays on the origin and 
nature of language. These are readable, and if 
not very profound, are instructive. They will 
serve as a suggestive introduction to any one who 
desires to pursue the subject more deeply with 
the aid of such scholars as Max Miiller and Pro- 
fessor Whitney, and will equally serve to give a 
smattering of the subject of philology to one who 
lacks the time or inclination to pursue this science 
further. But when we get beyond Miss Watson's 
essays, into what appears to us to be the very in- 
tricate and complicated system of her father, we 
find ourselves involved in a hopeless maze, and 
lay down the book with the impression that it 
would be easier to learn any six modern languages 
than it would to master the system which is here 
proposed as a means of simplifying them. 














Chitor’s Drientific Record. 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 
{stronomy.—Professor Peters announces the 
ery of a planet of the tenth magnitude. 
s is 185. 

es the discovery by Palisa of a planet of 
venth magnitude, which is 184. 

learn that the State of Virginia has at 
nt no resources with which to make Mr. 


mick’s gift of a telescope to her university | 


ilal It has been accepted, however, with a 
se to make, as soon as possible, due provis- 
for housing and using the instrument. 
The publication of the results of the French 
sit of Venus reductions has been delayed 


} 
ie, 


rough the illness of the editor, M. Puiseaux. | 


e results of the eye observations have been de- 
iced, however, and harmonize well, being be- 
yveen 8.82” and 8.88"' from pairs of stations, and 

general result will not be far from 8.85”. 
lifference between this and the English result, 
8.77'.is marked. 
sults are not yet published, neither are those from 
England and America—nor, indeed, those from 

ny country. 

The American preparations for observing the 
ransit of Mereury (May 6) are as follows: Pho- 
graphs will be taken with the horizontal pho- 
to-heliograph at Washington, Cambridge, and Ann 
Arbor, at the last two places by the co-opera- 
tion of Professors Pickering and Watson. 
Ogden, Drs. André and Angot, of France, will pho- 
graph the transit with a Kew photo-heliograph, 
with an American apparatus lent by the 
Naval Observatory. Visual observations of con- 
tacts will be made at all observatories. 


or Harkness, of Washington, goes to the western | 


part of the United States for this purpose. 

In Vol. IIT. of the Moscow Observations, Pro- 
3redichin has given his observations to 
letermine the parallax of the nebula H. iv. 37. 


fessor 


The series extended over sixty-tive nights, and com- | 
The | 


prised eight measures of Aé on each night. 

bservations are grouped into twelve groups. The 
parallax resulting is —0.065" +0.040”. This in- 
cludes the temperature correction of the screw. 
If the mean value of the screw be used without 
such correction, the parallax results as —0.009” 
+0.041”. Thus this nebula appears to be at the 
same distance as the (single) comparison star. 

In Vol. IIL. of the Moscow Observations, M. 
Gromadski gives the results of his discussion of 
the division errors of the meridian circle of that 
observatory. It was made by Repsold, and a 
comparison of its division errors with those of 
the two Repsold circles at Pulkova has led M. 
Gromadski to the following important results : 

1. The precision of the copies of the original 
graduation made by Repsold is far more exact 
than has been suspected till now. 

2. The errors of the divisions of the original 
cirele are applicable to all the copies, particularly 
when the abnormal errors of a few divisions are 
determined independently. 

3. Since several circles of Repsold’s are now 
in use, and since others will doubtless be made, 


it is of importance that the original circle should | 


be carefully investigated. 
As an illustration of 2, Gromadski gives in three 
, aa ; . 
columns the division errors of corresponding di- 


Professor Foerster, of Berlin, an- | 


The | 


The French photographic re- | 


Profess- | 


| appear shortly. 


| dence to show that the nebula H. ii. 


| visions of the two Pulkova cireles and the Mos. 


cow circle. Considering the numbers in the three 
columns as comparable, the probable error of a 


single division is £0.11”. This is the measure 


| of the precision with which the original cirele is 


copied. The probable error of the mean of all 
is £0.06". From the table it appears that the 
largest error is less than 1.2 

The Monthly Notices, R. A.S., for January, 1878, 
contain the following papers: Sefior Ventosa, of 
Madrid, has a note on the real motion of the star 
in space, which is an abstract of a larger work to 
Mr. 8. Waters, to whom we owe 
several charts of the same kind, has given a chart 
of the southern sky, on which the results of Sir 
John Herschel’s star gauges are plotted, and it 
serves to give a (rough) idea of the distribution of 
the southern stars. Mr. Downing, of Greenwich, 
has a note on the probable errors in transit ob- 
servations of the sun, discriminating the results 
for the two limbs. He comes to the conclusion 
that for experienced observers the probable (ae- 
cidental) error for the two limbs is the same, 
while for inexperienced observers the second li 
is more uniformly observed. 

Professor Winnecke, of Strasburg, brings evi- 
278 (G.C. 


From 1785 


mb 


1827 


551) has periodically varied. 


} it was Pp B: 1856-1865 it was v For vv F:;: from 
At | 


1868-1877 it was again p B. It deserves attention. 

Perhaps the most interesting instance of prog- 
ress in Meteorology during March is found in the 
increasing facilities offered by the Signal Service 
Weather Bureau to navigators. On the one hand, 
the at the coast stations from New 
York to Wilmington render immediate and inval- 
uable assistance to every wreck that comes to 
their notice, by immediately opening a telegraph 
station near the wreck, and communicating by 
telegraph with the authorities, wreckers, owners, 
underwriters, ete., on land, and by signals with the 
mariners on the vessel. On the other hand, the 
observers from their regular stations correspond 
by signal with any vessel that runs in within 


observers 


| sight of shore, and answer innumerable questions 


as to the latest weather probabilities and other 
matters relating to life and death. By this means 
vessels at sea are put in possession of the latest 
news relating to storms as promptly as our 6000 
post-offices receive the predictions that mterest 
the agricultural community. It is hoped that ere 
long Edison’s phonograph may be introduced into 
the service where needed, and as successfully as 
has already been the case with the telephone. 

Mr. R. H. Scott, director of the London Meteor- 
ological Office, has published in the Nautical 
Magazine for March an exhaustive review of the 
recent attempt by the New York Herald to predict 
European storms from New York. He reports 
forty-seven predictions—seven fully, ten partly, 
six slightly verified, and seventeen total failures. 
An able reply to Scott’s criticisms has been print- 
ed in the Herald. 

A little volume has been published at the price 
of one English shilling, by Hoveste and Sons, Lon 
don, entitled “‘ Weather Warnings for Watchers, by 
the Clerk of the Weather.” The book is mostly 
occupied with the details of instruments 


es of 





Mr. C. Meldrum has distributed some copi 
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his article on sun spots and rain-fall, extracted 
from the Mauritius Almanac and Register, in 
which he gives a connected account of his own 
and other researches into this subject. 
researches now include every portion of the world, 
and, according to Meldrum, the rule is almost 
universal that the years of greater rain-fall are 
the years of greater sun-spot area. In India the 
irregularities seem to be very great, partly owing 


the great climatic variations, and possibly in part 
to the empirie and obscure nature of the theory. 
However, the parallelism is comparable in regu- 
larity to the diurnal variation of the barometer 
or the periodicity of the aurora. 

Inaugural dissertations have been published at 
Berlin by Dr. Stembo on the physiological influ- 
ence of compressed air, and by Dr. Schyrmunski 
the influence of rarefied air. The former 
finds from numerous experiments that in com- 
pressed air the entire volume of air breathed at 
one inspiration increases in every case, and that, 
again, the temperature of the skin invariably 
sinks, and that that of the body is reduced below 
the normal. The latter author (Schyrmunski) 
shows that by rarefaction of the air the capacity 
of the lungs is gradually diminished up to a limit 
beyond which it is nearly constant, and only in- 
creases when the pressure is increased, and, fur- 
ther, that the temperature of the body is dimin- 
ished. 

In the Journal of the Franklin Institute for Jan- 
uary, February, and March will be found a rather 
lengthy article, by Professor Briggs, on the rela- 
tion of moisture in air to health and comfort, in 
which he maintains that the delightful summer 
condition of temperature, 62° to 68°, and rela- 
tive humidity, 80 to 85 per cent., is not desirable, 


on 


or even attainable, at other seasons in the heating | 


of dwellings, ete. The dry air of America pos- 
sesses both curative and preventive qualities of 
great value; moist air that promotes vegetable 
growth is, on sanitary grounds, not desirable for 
breathing. The author has found the dew-point 
far below the freezing-point of water in well- 
warmed and ventilated rooms where there was 
nothing of that sensation of dryness that is usual- 
ly held to accompany the heat of a furnace when 
not supplied with water for evaporation. New 
houses, that are accounted unhealthy in Europe, 
are not so in America. Gas burned in rooms pro- 
duces much less unpleasant effects in America than 
in England. What is needed is an equality in 
relative humidity between the interior and exte- 
riorair. Thus, if the outer temperature be 0 and 
relative humidity 40 per cent., and the interior 
temperature be 70, we ought to raise the interior 
humidity to 40 per cent. by adding a little water, 
and not to 80 or 90 per cent. by adding too much. 

Attention should be called to an article, by J. 
Aitken, in the last number of the Philosophical 
Magazine, on rigidity produced by centrifugal 
force. This subject has been treated of by Sir 
William Thomson theoretically, and by Osborne 
and Aitken experimentally. The latter illustrates 
the subject by investigating the movement of a 
chain hanging loosely over a pulley around which 
it is rapidly running; the various curious curves 
into which it twists itself are fairly explicable by 
a proper application of the laws of centrifugal 


foree, and the elasticity and rigidity that are im- | 


parted to it by its motion remind one of the prop- 


These | 








erties of vortex rings of air or water, Th, 
mechanical principles here involved will, jt yw 
seem, also find an application in some phe not 
ena of meteorology, especially those of tornador: 


These views were first communicated two yea». 


| ago by Aitken to the Royal Society of Edin} 


but have only recently been published. 
In a note on the origin of thunder-storms., P; 


| fessor Tait explains how a pair of vertical rotat 
to the imperfections of the observations and to | 


columns revolving in opposite directions can | 
produced out of one column in the upper regi 

the atmosphere revolving about a horizontal 

He also suggests that the source of the electricit 
specially developed in thunder-storms may pros 
bly be found in the contact of air with the su 
face of the warm drops of water. 

Among the subjects of investigation to } 
sisted from the government fund of £4000 { 
the advancement of science, we note that £50 hay 
been voted to the Scottish Meteorological Society 
for aid in carrying on a simultaneous series o{ 
anemometrical observations at different heights, 
and in sheltered and unsheltered situations ; 
£200 to Dr. J. P. Joule for an exhaustive ini 
into the change which takes place in the freezi 
and boiling points of mercurial thermometers | 
long exposure to those temperatures, 

In Physics, we note a paper by Van der Mens 
brugghe on the cause of the apparently sponta 
neous movements of bubbles of air in levels 
of bubbles of vapor in the microscopic cay 
of minerals, These motions are explained b 
changes of tension in the surface of the liquid 
produced by changes of temperature, this tension 
always decreasing at the warmer end, and the bub 
ble consequently moving toward this end. But 
now, as a thin film of water remains on the glass 
at this point, the surface of the liquid is increased 
there, thus lowering the temperature and increas- 
ing the tension; so that, when the temperature 
ceases to rise, the bubble goes back again. In 
the case of microscopic cavities, where the br 
ble is formed of the vapor of the liquid, the mov: 
ment is yet more rapid, changes of temperatu 
producing evaporation or condensation, by which 
the dimensions, and hence the tension, of the su 
face, are altered. The author thinks the well- 
known Brownian movements thus explicable. 

Thompson has communicated a paper to the 
London Physical Society upon permanent Plateau 
films, an abstract of which is given in Nature 
The best films are obtained by using a mixture 
of 46 per cent. of pure amber-colored resin and 
54 of Canada balsam, which should be heated to 
from 95° to 95°C. The frames for forming the 
films are made of brass wire 0.3 mm. in diameter, 
and when thicker wire is employed they are found 
to be irregular, in consequence of the retention of 
heat by the metal. The films are obtained by 
simply introducing these frames into the heate: 
mixture, and they harden almost immediately on 
exposure to the air; but better results are ob- 
tained by slow drying in an air bath heated up to 
80° C., and allowed to cool. In proof of the 
toughness of the films, it was mentioned that a 
flat circular film four centimeters in diamete! 
had supported a 50-gram brass weight at its 
centre, 

Duclaux has studied quite extensively the phe- 
nomena of.surface tension exhibited by the alco- 
hols and the acids of the fatty series. The al 
cohols employed were methyl, ethyl, isopropyl, 
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sobutyl, eanyl; and capryl aleihele: po the acids | 
were formic, acetic, and butyric. The author | 
chows that if the measured surface tensions of 
e liquids be taken as ordinates, and the ot 
ives by volume of the liquid as abscissas, the 
iting curve resembles an elongated parabola, 
more exactly an exponential curve, the equa- 
if which he gives. Methyl and ethyl alco- 
s have a point of inflection in their curves. 
n his results he formulates the following im- 
int law: If with the different alcohols or the 
rent fatty acids mixtures be made in various | 
tions, and if those mixtures are compared | 
ry which have the same surface tension, 
percentage ratios of alcohol or of acid which 
y contain are constant, and independent of the | 
tual value of this tension. 
fanndler has given in a communication to 
» Vienna Academy the results of some phys- 
logical experiments to determine the question 
whether two isolated sound pulses can produce 
i sensation of tone, either alone or by repetition. 
His first experiments were undecisive, but upon 
iting them with the aid of Baumgarten’s re- 
flection tones, he was able to answer the above 
question in the affirmative. Subsequently, using 
a siren with two air openings, analogous to Baum- 
garten’s method, he confirmed his results. 
Cailletet has given the details of his experi- 
ment of liquefying air. Inclosing in his glass 
tube air, dry and free from carbon dioxide, he 
cooled this tube with liquid nitrous oxide at its | 
upper part. Upon increasing the pressure to 209 | 
atmospheres, streams of liquid air were seen flow- 
ing down the lower portions of the tube. When 
they met the mercury they seemed to turn back. 
At 310 atmospheres, the mercury, being in con- 
tact with the cooled part of the tube, was frozen, 
and on quickly removing the refrigerating ap- | 
paratus it was seen covered with frozen air. | 
Handl and Pribram have described, in the Pro- | 
edings of the Vienna Academy, a new method | 
for determining boiling-points, depending on the | 
well-known law that the temperature at which a | 
liquid boils is the temperature at which its ten. | 
| 
| 
| 


uu 


rene 


sion equals the pressure of the atmosphere. The 
apparatus consists of a thin U tube of glass about 


a decimeter long and 1.2 centimeters diameter, 


one leg being closed and the other open, and both 


graduated into millimeters. Upon filling the 
closed end of the tube with mercury, introducing 
a drop of the liquid at that end, and placing the 
apparatus in a suitable bath, the temperature at | 
which the level of the mercury is the same in 
both branches is the boiling-point of the liquid. 
An apparatus for introducing the liquid is also 
described. Essentially the same apparatus was 
deseribed by Jones in a communication to the 
Chemical Society of London, and Sy Main in the 
Chemical News. 

Page has succeeded in demonstrating the cur- 
rents produced in the telephone, using for the 
purpose a Lippmann’s capillary electrometer. De | 
la Rue has measured the strength of the tele- 
phone 


| 





current, and concludes that it does not | 
equal that which a Daniell’s cell would give 
through a resistance of 100,000,000 ohms. | 
Brough has estimated it, even at a maximum, as 
only the 1,000,000,000th of a centimeter-gram- 
second unit. Breguet has pointed out that the | 
effect of the telephone is much improved oq 
placing one or more vibrating plates (perforated | 


| 
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| by parallel currents. 


| studied the 


| drogen, carbonous oxide, and marsh gas. 


| ing benzene, kept at a constant temperature 


| manganese peroxide upon ammonium nitrate. 
| one experiment three grams of the nitrate, heat- 
}ed with an equal weight of manganese peroxide 


| the m for fifteen or twenty 
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at the centre) at about one millimeter in vive ‘ont of 
the ordinary plate of the telephone. 

Thompson has contrived a simple apparatus 
for showing the field of magnetic force produced 
A plate of glass is perfo 
rated by two holes close together, which are tray 
ersed by one and the same wire, so arranged that 
the current traverses the parallel lengths in the 
same or in opposite directions. . If, now, the plate 
be held horizontally while the current passes, and 
fine iron filings be sprinkled on the plate, they ar- 
range themselves in the well-known forms of mag- 
netic spectra. They may be readily fixed by gum 


| or shellac, so as to be preserved for lantern pro- 
| jection. 


In Frankland 


luminosity of 
non - luminous 


Thorne have 
when burned 
After 


and 
benzene 
combustible 


Chemistry, 


with 


gases 
gases. 


many unsuccessful attempts to burn benzene with 


a smokeless flame, the authors determined the lu- 
minosity of benzene vapor after dilution with hy 
These 
gases were passed through a carburetter contain- 
, and 
were burned from a fish-tail burner. The re- 
sults were as follows: One pound avoirdupois of 
benzene when burned with hydrogen, the 
light yielded by 5.792 pounds of spermaceti; with 
carbonous oxide, that of 6.100 pounds of sperma- 
ceti; and with marsh gas, that of 7.7 pounds of 
spermaceti. The authors point out that this dif 
fe ‘rence is probably due in part to the different 
pyrometrical effects of the gaseous mixtures, 
Gatehouse has proposed a new method for the 
preparation of nitrogen gas, by the reaction of 


In 


gives, 


in a mercury bath kept at 205° C., yielded 630 
cubie centimeters of gas, which was pure nitro- 
gen. If the temperature rises too high—say, 
above 216°—the manganous nitrate decomposes, 
giving nitrous vapors. 

Lecoq de Boisbaudran and Jungfleisch have 
treated 4300 kilograms of the zine-blende of 
Bensberg, and have obtained from it 62 grams 
of the new metal gallium, with which they will 


| study its properties. 


. Laufer has suggested an improved method of 
determining the silica which exists as quartz in 
rocks, and of separating it from the silica con- 


| tained therein in combination as silicates, found- 


ed on the well-known fact that phosphorus salt 
will decompose silicates and dissolve their metal- 
lic oxides, but will neither dissolve the silica nor 
attack the quartz. The finely pulverized mineral 
or rock is weighed, placed in a platinum crucible, 
sufficient phosphorus salt to decompose the sili- 
cates is added, and the whole is carefully heated, 
first in an air bath and then in the blast. till the 
whole is in quiet fusion. On detaching the fused 
mass and boiling it in hydrochloric acid, the silica 
and quartz are left undissolved; and on boiling 


the residue with soda solution, the silica from the 


The 


silicates is taken up and the quartz is left. 


| results are said to be accurate. 


Silliman has invented a process for making 
Britannia metal articles by heating 
seconds to 5° below 
the melting-point in a paraffin bath. 

Anthropologu.—The third volume of Contrihu- 
North American Ethnology, published 


sonorous 


tions to 
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under the editorial charge of Major J. W. Powell, 
is a specimen of the thorough anthropological 
work which is taking the place of the old desul- 
tory efforts of the last decades. The bulk of 
the volume consists of a memoir by Mr. Stephen 
Powers, upon the California Indians. Perhaps 
there is no man in our country better fitted to 
write this account than Mr. Powers, who has fa- 
miliarized himself with the habits and thoughts 
- of the Indians by long acquaintance with them. 
The latter part of the volume is a collection of 
vocabularies, edited by Major Powell, to whom 
the Smithsonian has intrusted all the linguistic 
material collected by it for the last twenty-five 
years, 

In the first number of Matériaux, M. Hamy col- 
lates the various opinions concerning the first in- 
habitants of Mexico. 

In the Magazine of American History for Feb- 
ruary will be found Dr. Rau’s paper, read before 
the American Anthropological Society, on the 
Dighton rock inscription. 

The Davenport Academy has received another 
earved stone tablet, found in a mound on the 
Cook farm by the Rev. Mr. Goss, the same gen- 
tleman who made the discoveries of tablets last 
year. 

Since the death of Professor Jeffries Wyman 
that branch of anthropology commonly known as 
somatology, or the biology of man, together with 
anatomy in general and craniology in particular, 
has been sadly neglected in our country. We 
take great pleasure in calling the attention of 
those interested in this department to the fact 
that the authorities of the Army Medical Museum 
in Washington are collecting osteological materi- 


al from every source, to illustrate the compara- 


tive anatomy of man. About two thousand skel- 
etons and crania are on exhibition, under the 
charge of Dr. Otis, who by exchange is constantly 
increasing the general efficiency of the collection. 

The French government has lately organized, 
under the direction of the Minister of Public In- 
struction, the “ Muséum ethnographique des Mis- 
sions scientifiques.’ This completes the series 
of collections, and places Paris in the foremost 
rank for facilities to study the natural history of 
man. 

The Russians are preparing to make a very at- 
tractive and exhaustive exhibit at the Paris Ex- 
position, both of the archeological treasures and 
of the present populations embraced within the 
dominion of the Czar. 

Zoology.—Mr. Dall’s “ Nomenclature in Zoology 
and Botany” is a timely series of rules comprised 
in a report to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. It was the result of 
replies to a circular prepared by Mr. Dall, and 
sent to the leading systematists in this country. 
It may be considered as an authoritative code of 
rules, and should be followed as closely as cir- 
cumstances and good judgment will dictate. With 
them should be read Professor Verrill’s edition of 
the rules of the British Association (American 
Journal of Science, July, 1869). 

In the supplement to the second edition of his 
Acadian Geology, Principal Dawson speaks of the 
molluscan fauna of what he terms the great Aca- 
dian Bay, comprising the eastern portion of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, between Nova Scotia and 
the Bay of Chaleurs. “This Acadian Bay is a 
sort of gigantic warm-water aquarium, sheltered, 





except in a few isolated banks which have }yq n 
pointed out by Mr. Whiteaves, from the cold y 1. 
ters of the Gulf, and which the bather feels quite 
warm in comparison with the frigid and often ; ot 
very limpid liquid with which we are fain to oe 
content in the Lower St. Lawrence. It also af. 
fords to the more delicate marine animals a more 
congenial habitat than they can find in the Bay 
of Fundy, or even on the coast of Maine, unless 
in a few sheltered spots... .Hence the character 
of its fauna, which is indicated by the fact that 
many species of mollusks whose head-quarters 
are south of Cape Cod flourish and abound jp 
its waters. Among them are the common oys. 
ter, which is especially abundant on the coasts of 
Prince Edward Island and Northern New Bruns 
wick ; the quahog, or wampum shell ; the Petricola 
pholadiformis, which, along with Zirfea erispata, 
burrows every where in the soft sandstones and 
shales; the beautiful Modiola plicatula, forming 
dense mussel banks in the sheltered coves and es. 
tuaries ; Callista convexa, Cochlodesma leana, and 
Cumingia tellinoides ; Crepidala fornicata, the 
slipper limpet, and its variety wnguiformis, swarn- 
ing especially in the oyster beds; Massa obsoleta 
and Buccinum cinereum—with many others of 
similar southern distribution.” He then adopts 
Verrill’s hypothesis that this region was former- 
ly connected with the Bay of Fundy, allowing the 
northward migration of the New England marine 
forms. 

A paper on the anatomy of Chiton, by Dr. Von 
Jhering, in the Morphologische Jahrbuch, describes 
and figures certain points in the sexual apparatus, 
the kidneys, and the finer structure of the muscles. 

The singular marine animal Neomenia, which 
was by Tullbere regarded as either a mollusk 
or worm—he wis doubtful which, though he 
thought it might be more properly regarded as a 
worm—has been investigated by Von Jhering, 
who compares it with Chzton, and considers it as 
belonging, with Chiton, to his proposed order 
Amphineura. 

In a synopsis of the boreal Collembola, or Podu- 
ride, Dr. Tullberg describes all the known Green- 
land forms of this group, of which there are five 
species known. Several are described from Nova 
Zembla, Siberia, and Spitzbergen, and our knowl- 
edge of the arctic species is greatly extended. 
Orchesella cincta is recorded from Newfoundland. 

In the sixth edition of his Guide to the Study 
of Insects, Dr. Packard, among other changes, pro- 
poses the name Cinura for those Thysanura be- 
longing to the families Lepismatide and Campo- 
dee, The group is considered to be a suborder, 
equivalent to the Collembola of Lubbock, while 
the Thysanura are regarded as constituting an 
order. 

In studying the anatomy of the Rocky Mount- 
ain locust, especially the male intromittent organ 
and accessory parts, Dr. Packard finds that the 
penis is concealed from view by a movable piece 
or hood attached to the tenth urite, and which 
he calls the velum penis. He also distinguishes 
the w7o-patagia (lateral inferior flaps developed 
from the supra-anal plate), and has studied the 
distribution of the sympathetic nerve and the 
terminal abdominal nerves, which are distributed 
to the female internal and external reproductive 
organs. 

Dr. Marshall has lately shown that the mode 
of development of the cranial and spinal nerves 
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the chic ‘k is in vail essentis al points the same as 
it first dese ribed by Balfour in the case of the 
nal nerves of Elasmobranchos, and subsequent- 
\y extended by him so as to also include the cra- 
il nerves. A farther contribution to the mode 
jevelopment of the er: anial nerves in the chick 
is made by Dr. Marshall in the Quarterly Journal 
f Mic roscopical Sevence. 
A new genus of Cystignathide, a family of 
vs, has been discovered by Mr. G. W. Mar- 
ck, near San Antonio, Texas. It is of medium 
_and described by Professor Cope under the 
name of Syrrhophus marnockii. 
A third specimen of Helminthophaga leucobron- 
is, Brewster, has been found in the museum 
Academy of Natural Sciences at Phila- 
elphia, where it had been overlooked. 
[he Smithsonian Institution has received a 
cimen of Bassaris astuta from Southwestern 
Oregon. Its occurrence is reported by Dr. Coues 
1 the American Naturalist for April (see also 
Vol. VL, p. 362, 864). This curious creature is 
he only American representative of the civet 
cats of the Old World. 
In Botany, an important work has recently been 
lished by Mr. Sereno Watson, entitled Biblio- 
( “aphical Index to North American Botany. This 
volume, of about 500 pages, comprises the Poly- 
le, and is the result of the careful research 
of several years. It forms one of the miscella- 
neous contributions to science published by the 
Smithsonian Institution. 
The third part of the Ferns of North America, 
by Eaton and Emerton, contains plates of 
noveboracense, 


Aspidi- 
Sa gs rhizophyllus, As- 
endum pinnatifidum, Notholena fendli ri, and 
tholena dealbata. The fi ficures which are given 
the structure of the fruit are uncolored in the 
present number, which is certainly an improve- 


Ph ay first fasciculus of a set of dried fungi of 


ew Jersey has been issued by Mr. 

wfield, New Jersey. 
prepared specimens. 

In the Report of the Massachusetts Board of 
Agriculture for 1877 is an interesting paper by Mr. 
C.S. Sargent, entitled ‘‘ Notes on Trees and Tree- 
Planting,” in which the hardiness and economical 
value of the principal forest trees cultivated in 
the Northeastern States are described. 

A catalogue of the phenogams and vascular 
cryptogams of Canada and the Northeastern 
States has been issued by A. H. Curtiss. 

In the Journal of the Linnzan Society is a pa- 
per by John Ball, entitled “Spicilegium Flore 
Maroccane,” in which an account is given of some 
plants found by Sir J. D. Hooker in his journey 
to Morocco a few years ago. 

In the Annales des Sciences, Van Tieghem has 
a third paper on the Mucorini, in which he gives 
figures and descriptions of some new and curious 
species of that order, besides general considera- 
tions on the systematic position of the order. 

In the Austrian Journal of Botany, Hauck, in a 
paper entitled “ Contributions to a Knowledge of 
Adriatic Alga,” gives an account of the develop- 
ment of Dasyc ledus claveformis. 

Dr. Wittrock, in the Proceedings of the Swedish 
Academy, gives an account of the formation of 
spores in the Mesocarpee, with special reference 
to the new genus Gonatonema. 

Professor Fischer von Waldheim, of Warsaw, 


J. B. Ellis, of 
It contains a hundred well- 
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has gab lished in the ‘Russian language 
of the Ustilaginee. 

In the Bibliotheque Universelle, of Geneva, De 
Candolle has an article on the “Existence of 
Physiological Races in Species of Plants.” He 
gives the results of his experiments in sowing 
seeds of the same species, which had been col- 
lected at Edinburgh, Moscow, Montpellier, and Pa- 
lermo, and states that they in the main agree with 
the results obtained by Naudin and Radlkofer, 
pre viously referred to in this Record. 

The Brussels gold medal for the best essay on 
the development of any group of alge has been 
awarded to Professor J. Rostafinski, of Cracow, 
for his paper on the Laminarie. 

The George B. Wood prize has been awarded to 
Dr. J. M. Anders for an essay on the “ Transpira- 
tion of Plants.” The essay was printed in the 
American Naturalist of March. 

Engineering, etc.—The Tron Age reports the 
fact that an important contract has just been 
awarded to an American company for dredging a 
great sea canal through the lagoon which sepa- 
rates Cronstadt, the chief naval dépdt of the 
Russian Empire, to St. Petersburg. The width 
of the canal is to be 280 feet, its depth 20 feet, 
and its length about 10 miles. When finished, 
together with the system of improvements in 
contemplation, naval vessels will be able to pass 
from the sea almost to the suburbs of St. Peters- 
burg, barges from the Volga or Neva can pass 
down to Cronstadt, and the terminal facilities of 
the railroads will be greatly increased. 

A process for compressing the fluid metal 
the ingot mould in the production of Bessemer 
ingots has lately been introduced at the Edgar 
Thompson Steel-Works. The inventor admits a 
direct steam pressure upon the surface of the 
molten metal, and allows the steam to superheat 
after closing all the vents. The purpose of the 
invention is to avoid the honey-combing of the 
resulting metal, and produce a constant and in- 
variable quality of finished material. 

An Austrian meteorologist (M. Dines) has call- 
ed attention to a source of error in the of 
the rain gauge that may, under certain cireum- 
stances, decidedly vitiate its reliability. He has 
observed, namely, that the amount of rain- fall 
which two instruments will register will depend 
notably on their respective distances from the 
ground. From the result of experimental tri- 
als conducted during one year, with two instru- 
ments placed respectively at the height of fifty 
feet and four feet from the ground, the lower 
gauge registered twenty-seven per cent. more 
rain-fall than the upper one; and that occasion- 
ally when a rain-fall was accompanied by a high 
wind, the lower one showed two or even three 
times as much as the upper. He attributes the 
discrepancy to the greater disturbance suffered 
by the elevated gauges from the action of the 
wind, and cautions meteorologists that the read- 
ings of rain gauges can not be taken to be relia- 
ble unless made with instruments suspended at 
a uniform height from the ground. 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey has put up 
a small building near the dépét at Communipaw, 
to test a process of making illuminating gas from 
chips and shavings of hard wood from its shops, 
mixed with the old oily waste collected along the 
road. Old ties and cinders from the locomotive 
ash-pits serve as fuel to heat the retorts. 
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Chitar’s 
POLITICAL. 
( UR Record is closed on the 24th of April.— 
The House of Representatives, April 2, pass- 
ed the joint resolution authorizing the expendi- 
ture of $36,000 toward strengthening the foun- 
dation of the Was shington Monument. 

The Senate passed the Naval Appropriation Bill, 
April 5, with amendments. The House, April 10, 
dissented from the Senate amendments to the 
Consular and Diplomatic Appropriations Bill. 
These amendments increased the appropriations 
by $80,000. The Senate passed the Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill, April 11, with amendments, in 
which the House concurred April 12. The House 
passed the Pension Appropriation.Bill, April 11, 
after striking out the section abolishing pension 
agencies. The House, April 13, appropriated 
$5000 for a monument to Jefferson. The River 
and Harbor Bill, appropriating $7,300,000, was 
passed by the House, without discussion, April 22. 

The Senate, April 9, passed the Pacific Rail- 
road Sinking-fund Bill, as reported from the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

A bill to repeal the Bankrupt Law was passed 
by the Senate, April 15, by a vote of 87 to 6, and 
by the House, April 25, by a vote of 206 to 39. 

The Senate, April 23, passed the House bill 
abolishing the twenty-cent silver piece. 

The President, April 12, ordered a court of in- 
quiry to rehear the case of General Fitz-John 
Porter. 

The Rhode Island State election, April 3, re- 
sulted in the re-election of Governor Van Zandt, 
Republican, by a majority of over 3000. 

The Illinois National party’s State Convention, 
at Springfield, March 27, nominated General E. 
Bates for Treasurer. The Illinois State Demo- 
cratic Convention, at Springfield, April 11, nom- 
inated E. L. Cronkhite for Treasurer. The Ore- 
gon State Democratic Convention, the same day, 
at Portland, nominated W. W. Thayer for Gov- 
ernor. At Salem, April 18, the Oregon Repub- 
lican State Convention nominated C, C. Beekman 
for Governor. 

The United States government has recognized 
Diaz as President of the Republic of Mexico. 

No material change has taken place in the 
Eastern question. The British government, March 
28, announced in Parliament that the first class 
of the army reserve, numbering 13,000, and the 
militia reserve of between 25,000 and 26,000, 
were to be called out. This determination led to 
the resignation by Lord Derby of his position as 
Foreign Secretary. Great Britain and Russia are 
continuing their preparations for war, while the 
German government is endeavoring by diplomacy 
to secure the meeting of a Congress. The Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, who succeeded Lord Derby as 
Foreign Secretary, addressed a circular to the 
powers April 1. It summarized all the recent 
correspondence, and after giving Russia’s refusal 
to consent to England’s demand relative to placing 
the treaty as a whole before the Congress, went 
on to complain of the terms imposed by Russia 
on Turkey. It objected to the San Stefano Treaty 
in detail, and declared that “ neither British inter- 
ests nor the well-being of the Turkish provinces 
would be consulted by the assembling of a Con- 
gress restricted by Prince Gortchakoff’s latest 
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reservations.” It appealed to the treaty of 183; 
and the declaration of 1871, and implied that both 
are still in force. To this circular Prince Go; 
tchakoff replied, defending the San Stefano Ty; 
ty. He denied that it creates a strong Sclave stat, 
under the control of Russia, and maintained tha: 
the arrangements relative to Bulgaria are o1 ily a 
development of the principle established by th 
Constantinople Conference. As for the The: ssaly 
and Epirus stipulations of the treaty, they wer 
intended, he said, to avoid the appearance of 
either establishing Russian supremacy, on th 
one hand, or utterly neglecting the Greeks, oy 
the other. There was no longer any pretext { 
debarring Russia from the possession of Bess 
rabia, as the freedom of the Danube is secure: 
by the International Commission. Batum was fat 
from being equivalent to the pecuniary indem: 

ty which it represents. The Russian acquisitions 
in Armenia had only a defensive value. Russia 
wished to hold them, so as not to have to besiec 
them at the beginning of each war. Existing 
treaties had been successively infringed by the 
Porte in violating its obligations toward the Chris- 
tians. Lord Salisbury himself recognized that 
great changes were necessary in the treaties hith- 
erto regulating the East. It remained for Lord 
Salisbury to say how he would reconcile these 
treaties and the recognized rights of Great Brit 
ain and the other powers with the benevolent 
ends to which the united action of Europe has 
always been directed, and the attainment of which 
one learns with pleasure the English government 
desires, namely, good government, peace, and |i 
erty for the oppressed populations. It was aut 
for the Marquis of Salisbury to say how he could 
attain the desired end outside the preliminaries 
of San Stefano, and yet at the same time take 
due account of the rights Russia has acquired by 
the sacrifices she has borne alone. 

Sadyk Pasha has succeeded Ahmed Vefyk as 
President of the Turkish Council of Ministers. 

The French Senate, March 29, adopted the 
Press Amnesty Bill by a vote of 231 to 1. 

The Oxfords won in the thirty-fifth boat-race 
between the Oxford and Cambridge university 
crews, April 13. 

Switzerland has accepted the invitation to par- 
ticipate in the International Congress to fix the 
relative values of gold and silver. 


DISASTERS. 

April 7.—The Steuben County (New York) 
poor-house was destroyed by fire. Fifteen in- 
sane paupers were burned to death. 

March 27.—Colliery explosion at North Staf- 
fordshire, England. Thirty-five miners killed. 

OBITUARY. 
April 12.—In Ludlow Street Jail, New York 
city, William M. Tweed, aged fifty-five years. 

‘April 19.—In New York city, George W. Blunt, 
Pilot Commissioner, aged seventy-six years. 

April 22.—In New York city, William Orton, 
president of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, aged fifty-two years. 

April 11.—Announcement by cable from Lon- 
don of the death of Prince Napoleon Lucien 
Charles Joseph Francois Murat. 


Cditar’s 


FPNILAT was a happy response of General Grant’s | 
| when at Jerusalem. A committee of citizens 
came out to meet him and to tender him a public 
ption, He replied, “ Not in sight of the Mount | 
of Oli The incident recalls the remark of | 
Douglas Jerrold, who, when told by a Red Repub- 
1 in Paris that Louis Blane was next to Christ, 
lively asked, “ Which side ?” 


” 
ves. 


TneERE are quartermasters and quartermasters, | 
t this one is a quotable tarry functionary, whose 


| boat. 


Drawer, 


sherry on that capstan and not spill a drop of 
it! But prayers it is, according to orders. Now 


| what’s the good of it?’” 


CrITICIsM on marine architecture crops out on 
occasion in the West. At Carthage, Missouri, 
last season, the superintendent of a Mississippi 
steamboat company was making plans for a new 
The difficulty with which he was wrestling 
was to locate the cooking-room in a convenient 
place, and at the same time out of the way. 


A STRIKING RESEMBLANCE. 


Newry Arrivep Herp (who has never seen an organ monkey before). 


O'Hoolahan boys, I'll ate me head !” 


little oration we find in (of all papers in the world !) 
The Methodist : “‘I don’t object,’ said the quar- 
termaster on Sunday morning, while our ship was 
running toward the equator before the northeast 
trade-wind—‘I don’t object to prayers when it 
blows a hurricane, or when we are on a lee shore. 
But here we are called aft to prayers when the 
weather is as fine as ever was made; fair winds 
every day; a clear sun at noon; sky-sails, stud- 
ding-sails, and every thing else set; not a brace 
r sheet unbelayed for weeks; the ship going 
ahead so steady that she could carry a glass of 





“Well, if that ain't one of the 


The owner watched the shipwright patiently for 
a long time, and at last ejaculated : 

“See here, W , it seems to me that the 
best place for that room is on the next boat.” 

PRACTICAL men are not usually jocular in their 
last hours. An instance, however, comes to us 
from abroad which betrays a little humor before 
the final gasp. A certain sculptor has lately 
come into possession of a handsome fortune. 
Years ago he had asked a wealthy elderly friend 
to be godfather to his child. The request was 
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granted. Some time afterward the gentleman 
made his will, After writing down a large num- 
ber of bequests he stopped. The lawyer remind- 
ed him that there was still some £50,000 to dis- 
pose of. The testator was puzzled what to do 
with it. At last he said, “I'll leave it to Theed: 
won't he be surprised?” The sculptor certainly 
was surprised when he heard of his good fortune. 
He had thought that there might be £500 for his 
son, but the five figures was quite another matter. 


Two clever gentlemen, of different religious 
persuasions, were discussing the other night the 
abilities, peculiarities, ete., of prominent clergy- 
men of New York. One of them remarked: 

“Well, there is the Rev. Dr. , of the Uni- 
tarians. He’s certainly a very able man.” 

“Very,” replied his friend; “and his power 
of diction is great.” 

“Certainly,” said the other; “and so is his 
power of contradiction.” 

Some of the French jokes connected with the 
Russo-Turkish war are not bad—these, for ex- 
ample : 

A Russian general rides forward to the Grand 
Duke. ‘I have the honor, your Imperial High- 
ness, to announce a great victory.” 

“Very well. Go and congratulate your troops.” 

“There are none left.” 

Another : 

A Turkish pasha is surveying the field with 
his glass. An aid-de-camp rides up: 

“ All our artillery has been captured.” 

The pasha strokes his beard philosophically, 
and says, “ Fortunately it was not paid for.” 


Tury hare such a terse way of expressing 
themselves, those Western papers—as per para- 
graph following: “ When Ebenezer Ward, of Osh- 
kosh, refused to have the ceremony performed, 
his girl promptly knocked him down—in other 
words, she razed her Ebenezer.” 


How nearly Daniel Webster missed becoming 
one of the fraternity of magicians, the superior, 
perhaps, of Houdin, Blitz, or Heller, may be in- 
ferred from the dialogue that took place between 
“Daniel” and an old neighbor named Hanson a 
few days before he graduated. Mr. Webster par- 
ticularly delighted in telling the story. 

“*Well, Daniel, you are about to graduate. 
You’ve got through college, and have got college 
larnin; and now what are you going to do with 
it ?’ 

“T told him I had not decided on a profession. 

“* Well,’ said he, ‘you are a good boy. Your 
father was a kind man to me, and was always 
kind to the poor. I should like to do a kind turn 
for him and his. You’ve got through college; 
and people that go through college either become 
ministers or doctors or lawyers. As for bein’ a 
minister, I would never think of doin’ that. Doc- 
torin’ is a miserable profession; they live upon 
other people’s ailin’s, are up nights, and have no 
peace. And as for bein’ a lawyer, I never would 
propose that to any body. Now,’ said he, ‘ Dan- 
iel, I’ll tell you what: you are a boy of parts; you 
understand this book-larnin, and you are bright. 
I knew a man who had book-larnin, down in Rye, 
where I lived when I was a boy. That man was 
a conjurer ; he could tell by consulting his books, 





and study, if a man had lost his cow, where sh 
was. That was a great thing; and if people lost 
any thing, they would think nothing of paying 
three or four dollars to a man like that, so as i 
find their property. There is not a conjurer wi 
in a hundred miles of this place; and you are g 
bright boy, and have got this college larnin. Th 
best thing you can do, Daniel, is to study that, ang 
be a conjurer.” 


In Judge M‘Arthur’s court, in Washington, 
other day, a lawyer called the judge’s attention t 
the fact that a certain case had been upon th 
docket for a decade. “I know it,” said the 
judge, “but the case has not decayed.” 


Tus rather good story comes fresh from Lor 
don. It is of an Irishman of considerable abilit 
totally unacquainted,-however, with what is ter 
ed “society,” who, entering Parliament. rathe 
late in life, felt intense enjoyment in the w 
customed pleasures of London society. At th 
termination of his first session he conceived it to 
be essential that he should call promptly on the 
fair heads of houses to which he had been ad. 
mitted. In one instance the lady of the house 
was of considerable distinction, rather in the sere 
and yellow, slightly méchante, yet pleasant, popu 
lar, and affable. She received the Hibernian 
with much politeness, listened to his stories, 
which for her had the charm of novelty, asked 
after his plans for the coming autumn and win. 
ter—in short, made herself vastly agreeable. 

“T trust,” he says, “ Lady , When I return 
to town next season, I may have the honor of 
valling on you ?” 

“Oh, Mr. , 1 may before that time be i 
Kensal Green”—a beautiful cemetery. 

“Well, at that charming retreat you will, I 
hope, permit me to call ?” 


Tue following quite Canadian specimen of th 
epistolary comes to us from a gentleman in the 
Ontario region, who had located in a little town 
of some six hundred inhabitants. The reader 
will easily comprehend the maternal solicitude of 
a simple-minded old lady—Mrs. Wigton—who 
would not only play the good Samaritan to a 
stranger, but at the same time afford a market 
for her “amusin daughter :” 

F— ., Orwranio, March 30, 1878 

Dear Mr. B—.,—I, Mrs. Wigton, wish you would 
call on my daughter, Amelia, she is very amusin and 
is a regular young flirt. She can sing like a humming 
bird and her papa can play on the fiddle nicely and we 
might have a real old ho~<lown, and then we will have 
an oister supper. Amelia is highely educated, she can 
dance like a grasshopper looking for grubs, and she 
can make beantiful bread; it just tastes like hunny 
bees bread, and for punkin pies she cant be beat. In 
fact she is head of all the F—— girls and will make a 
good wife for any man. Yours traly_ 

Mus. WicTos. 

Bring your brother. 


Oxz of the most intelligent and opulent gen- 
tlemen of Wisconsin, who is also a member of 
the Union Club of New York, after dinner a 
few days since at the club, went to the cloak- 
room with a townsman of his (who was his guest) 
to don their overcoats. The guest, somewhat to 
his surprise, heard a slight jingle, and on exami- 
nation found in the pocket of his overcoat five ot 
six silver dollars, “ What am I to do?” said he. 
“They are not mine; some one has put them 
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here by mistake. 

m in the office. 
a No,” replied his host, with a twinkle, “don’t 
io that: put the dollars in your pocket, and set t 


” 


od 


Aw amusing event occurred recently at a public 

eting in a suburban part of London, called to 

al with the difficulties of the Eastern question. 

f x" iy addressed the meeting, and at the close 

somewhat lengthy speech her voice fell to 

solemn whisper generally assumed by ama- 

orators when they are about to introduce a 

ral quotation. “In the Book,” observed 

the lady, “ which we all know so well, and which 

is so dear to all of us, it is said, ‘they made a 

desert, and called it peace.’” The lady evident- 

thought she was quoting Scripture, and would 

ve been not a little surprised to find that she 

had been assuming so complete an acquaintance 

on the part of the audience with the writings of 
Tacitus. 


A parent sends us the following extract from 
1 letter from his little girl, aged eight years: 

My vase Para,—My love to you. Iam glad to hear 

ju are well. Frankie and I are going out to play as 

on as I write to you. James, Annie, and Abbie are 

school. Ponto [the puppy] is growing bigger and 
revery day. and sometimes twice aday. Good-by, 
lear papa. I remain your loving daughter, 

FLORENCE, 


Tur late Rev. Dr. H , of New York, had a 

large body and short lower limbs. He said that 
when in the cars one day a lady had around her 
so many children that she did not know what to 
do with them. He asked her to let one of the 
little girls sit with him, as she had her hands 
full. The child, after a short stay, returned to 
her mother, who asked her why she did not sit 
oe in the gentleman’s lap. “Ma,” she re- 
plied, “he hain’t got any lap.” 

A Few years ago, while the Alabama and Chat- 
tanooga Railroad was in process of construction, 
it was a favorite field for colored preachers to 
labor and take up collections “for de spread ob 
de Gospel.” Among these a frequent visitor was 
old Father Helms, from Tennessee, whose fervid 
eloquence and practical “spoundings ob de Sa- 
cred Word” were attentively listened to by large 
congregations of the sable race, with no small 
delegations of interested white listeners upon the 
outskirts. Upon one occasion, assembled in a 
lovely Alabama grove, he addressed his congre- 
gation thus: 

“ Ladies and gen’lemen ob my beloved congrega- 
tion,—Havin’ cotched a bad cold de odder evenin’, 
I sha’n’t attempt to preach to yer dis Sabbath 
mornin’, but will read a chapter from de Bible, 
and spound it as I go along.” THe then read 

fourth chapter of Genesis, after which he 
continued his remarks: “ De odder evenin’ I tuk 
for my tex’ de tragedy in de garding ob Eden— 
de killin’ ob Abel, ‘and de cuss and drivin’ out ob 
Cain. And after de sermon one ob your smart 
young darkies—one ob dese yer thin-skinned, sal- 
eratus-complexioned niggers—steps up to me, and 
says he, ‘Fader Helms, yer disremembered to tell 
us who Mister Cain married down in de land ob 
Nod: was it his mudder? Dere was a grinnin’ 
crowd ob no-’count, trifling niggers wid him, and 


Perhaps I had better hae iI *spected at once dat de white folks had 











sent 
him up to ax de question. I was so overcome 
wid a sense ob de sinfulness and great ’sumption 
ob sinners, bofe white and black, di it I could gay 
nuffin. I had nuffin to say. I took de question 
under prayerful consideration, and de answer were 
made plain, I’m gwine to spound dat part ob 
Seripter to yer all. Who Cain’s wife was, and 
whar he got her, is plain to de all-seein’ eye ob 
faith. In de garding ob Eden Cain raised right 
smart ob craps and garding truck and sich. But 
after de slewin’ ob his Christian brudder Abel 
we don’t read ob his workin’ no mo’. He tuk his 
gun and dogs, and went down into dat sleepy, 
lazy, no-’count section ob Nod, and loafed aroun’ 
dat country; and havin’ lost all his plantation 
and mules, and all his self-respec’, and pride ob 
family and State, de nex’ we read ob him he had 
got so low down and triflin’ dat he married a gal 
ob one ob dose no-’count poor white trash fami- 
lies which de inspired ’postle didn’t consider fittin’ 
to mention in de Holy Word.” 

The reverend “spounder” gazed around upon 
his admiring congregation with an air of triumph, 
and a brother struck up the hymn, “ Whar, ob, 
whar am de Hebrew chillen ?” 

A BROTHER editor sends us this: 

The clergy delight to rub one another up when 
opportunity offers. There is in our town a family, 
intelligent enough and respectable enough, but so 
notoriously slovenly in their habits and slatternly 
in their housekeeping as to be a by-word among 
thecleanly. Some young girls of our church, who 
had a “collection district” which included this 
family, said, “Oh! we don’t want to go there—it 
smells so !” 

Three clergymen met, and Dr. A said to Dr. B, 
“Thave been called to visit one of your families,” 
mentioning the name. 

“Oh no, not one of my families; they belong 
to Dr. C, I think.” 

“ Not at all, not at all,” responded Dr.C. “I 
was talking with Dr. D the other day; he had 
called there once, but thought he should not call 
there again; and he added, ‘It is plain where 
they ought to belong—they ought to belong to the 
Baptists.’” 


Martin Doyte is a fine specimen of an Irish- 
man, and was some time one of the door-keepers 
at the Globe Theatre, Boston. He is a devotee 
of “ Holy Mother Church,” and a firm believer in 
all of its mysteries. In common with many others 
not in the fold, he was an applicant for tickets 
(though unsuccessful) to witness the consecration 
of Bishop Williams over the newly made arch- 
diocese of Boston. Having some business with 
Mr. Patrick Donahue, the publisher, the day be- 
fore the consecration, I was about leaving his es- 
tablishment, when I was accosted by Martin: 

“ Good-mornin’, Mr. Have ye any tickets 
for the ceremonial, Sir ?” 

“What ceremonial ?” 

“Why, Sir, the imposition of the pallium upon 
Archbishop Williams to-morrow by Cardinal 
M‘Closkey at the new cathadral.” 

“T have no tickets, Martin; and, by-the-way, I 
just heard Mr. Donahue inform a gentleman that 
there were none to be procured.” 

“Well, Sir, I thought you’d be sure to have 
some, bein’ as you’re a mimber of the press. But 
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isn’t it very quare, now, that no tickets are to be 
had for the ceremonial of the imposition of the 
pallium upon Archbishop Williams to-morrow by 
Cardinal M‘Closkey at the new cathadral? Why, 
Sir, there was Leopold Morse, the Jew, sporting 
a whole pack of ’em up an’ down Washington 
Street yestherday. Now, Sir, I have two sittings 
for meself an’ wife at the ould cathadral ; I pay me 
pew rint regular, an’ whinever there’s a subscrip- 
tion paper handed round, Martin Doyle’s name is 
to the fore. But if I don’t get two tickets for 
the ceremonial of the imposition of the 





CONVICTED. 


upon Archbishop Williams to-morrow by Cardinal 
M‘Closkey at the new cathadral, there'll be a 
marked difference in the character of Martin Doyle's 
subscriptions to the Church in the future,” 


As an illustration of the undoubted piety of 
the Irish servant-girl, we submit the following, 
fresh from London: “A friend of mine has a 
cook, an Irishwoman and a Roman Catholic. 
One night recently the cook asked to go out, as 
she was anxious to attend her chapel to hear an 
‘aquarium mass’ for the Pope.” 

Some months ago the funeral obsequies of two 
well-known citizens of New York were being cel- 
ebrated on Fourth Avenue at the same hour, and 
in churches only a single block distant from 
each other. When the ceremony at one of these 
churches was nearly completed, and the services 
of the accomplished organist were no longer re- 
quired, he left the choir, and was hastily making 
his way through the vestibule to the street, when 
his attention was attracted to a respectable-look- 
ing old gentleman, also just leaving the church, 
and evidently quite overcome with sorrow. As a 
kind of apology, he said to the organist: 

“Mr. G was a very dear old-time friend of 
mine, but till now I had not seen him for many 
years. He is so changed I never should have 
known him.” 

“Known him!” echoed the astonished organ- 
ist; “it isn’t a he, it’s a she.” 








“Why, isn’t this Mr. G *s funeral 2” 

“No,” said the organist, as he descended the 
church steps, leaving the stranger with wonder. 
ing countenance drying the remnant of misspent 
tears with his well-saturated pocket -handker. 
chief; “it’s Mrs, B——’s.” 

In most of our colleges it is the custom for one 
member of the faculty—usually the president— 
to have the supervision of all absent and dilatory 
students, and to him every such one is to go to 


pallium | explain the cause of his absence or tardiness, No 


more kind and indul. 
gent guardian of the 
college discipline could 
have been found than 
Dr. A Every stu- 
dent knew well his old 
and stereotyped way of 
saying, “ Well, well, Pl 
excuse you this time; 
but don’t let it happen 
again.” 

Although not in ac. 
cordance with the usual 
rule, Mr. H——, a mar. 
ried man, had been ad- 
mitted to pursue the 
studies of the regular 
course. One day he was 
absent; on the next, ap- 
pearing with his class in 
the doctor’s room, he ex- 
plained, with great em- 
barrassment, that the 
arrival of an heir had 
been the cause of his 
detention. Without 
looking up from the 
papers on his table, and 

apparently without a thought as to the nature of 
the excuse, so long as there was one, the doctor 
graciously remarked : “ Well, well, I'll excuse you 
this time; but don’t let it happen again.” The 
announcement was greeted by the class with the 
most tumultuous applause. 

Ow1neG to the daily repetition of their routine 
of life, and the remarkable similarity of one day's 
duties to another, most college professors fall, nat- 
urally enough, into a habit of using set phrases of 
speech, and of accompanying them with trifling 
little peculiarities of manner, which if observed 
only once would not be remarked, but which tak- 
ing place frequently, attract attention, and become 
a hinge upon which ridicule may turn. Among 
such habits clinging to Professor B——, who was 
a very nervous man, was one, incurred in the class- 
room, of exclaiming, whenever any inquiry was 
made pertaining to the subject before the class, 
“There! that’s a fair question,” always empha- 
sizing the remark with an approving shake of his 
head, 

At the marriage of his daughter, when the offi- 
ciating clergyman pronounced with due solemnity 
the important interrogatory, “ Wilt thou have this 
woman to be thy wife?” and before the groom 
had answered, the professor caused no little flurry 
of astonishment among the assembled guests by 
uttering in tones that were distinctly audible the 
familiar sentence, indorsed with the usual move- 
ment of his head, “ There ! that’s a fair question.” 





